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JUVENILE POEMS. 



THE VERNAL WALK.* 

To Miss Sarah Austin, " A Man in Counsel,*' I 
address these Poems of my youth ; because my 
mature years have produced nothing which ought 
to inspire me with any other feelings than those of 
humilityand shame, in the presenceof her Glemus. 

PREFACE. 

I have disoovered, among some old papers, the 
first Sketch of my first publication, *^the Yemal 
Walk,^^ written in my seventeenth year, and, like all 
my early \mtings, except the very earliest, in my 
favourite measure, blank verse» It contains some 
poetry, stolen from Ossian and Thomson, and some 
theology, fumished by my leamed fiiend, young 
Joseph Ramsbottom ; but^ even as the work of a 
boy, it is bad, though better than the published 
poem, improved as it was, by my art of joinery, into 
a rather shewy piece of patch-work, bombast, and 
commonplace. 

The tale is my first sustained effort in rhyme, 
and it shews, by the construction of the sentences, 
that its author had been accustomed to write blank 
▼erse only. It was first published many years ago, 
after having been improved, like " The Vernal 
Walk." It is now printed as originally written. 
All my local and domestic critics made it a butt 
for ridicule, before its publication; and it was 
frightfuUy castigated, on its first appearance in 
print, by one of the dispensers of public praise and 
blame. Why then reprint it ? Because it is en- 
deared to me by the persecution it has suffered. 
The idiot of the family is sometimes a favourite ; 
and Byron doggedly wrote dramas because he was 
told that he coiüd not write them. 

THE VERNAL WALK. 

Arising cheerfiil from the bed of rest, 
Thee, first beheld^ theo I salute, O sun ! 
And call thee image of the One Supreme» 
Who bade thy planets roll th* etemal course« 
And gave them to thy sceptre, Grod of Fire ! 
Or shall I call thee— if I name thee may--^ 
Fountaih of Beauty ! whence all living streams 

* Originally printed at Cambridge, by the father of 
the liberal newspaper press, Bei\)amin Flower—- 4k 
man great in his goodnees. 



Flow, llstening to their own sweet music ? HaO^ 
Soul of the System I shouldst thou cease to shine. 
All life would die. When first thy beams awaked, 
When first thou pour^dst the ocean of thy light, 
Harmony sang in every ravishM grove, 
And young variety bade the wild winds 
Scatter to th* ends of earth her rainbow hues. 
Then, Lord of Nature ! movM around thy throne 
The seasons. Spring came earliest, songful Springs 
Whose looks are melody. Rieh Sununer next 
Grasp'd in his band thy garment's woven fire ; 
Then fruit-fed Autumn came, and wept to see 
The many wrinkles on his withering band ; 
Last, Winter cast a dark scowl on his clouds, 
And cursM thy splendour : through his hoary hair 
Loudly, and through his venerable beard, 
Hurried the angry blast, and blaat-blown sleet. 
But now Spring cometh, and the cuckoo^s voice, 
That ever follows, where she treads on fiowers. 

Hark ! His the hymn of nature ! Love^ taught birds 
Salute, with songs of gratulation sweet, 
The sweet May moming. How harmoniously, 
Over tl^ese meadows of the rising sun, 
The music floats ! O Love ! Love ever young ! 
On the soft bosom of the Spring reclined, 
Nurse of the tender thought and generous deed! 
Thou com^st to bless thy children. Let me drink 
Thy waters of elysium, and bless thee. 
Oft have I pass^d yon cottage door at eve, 
Where sat the swain^ his daily labour done, 
Nursing his little children on his knee. 
And kissing them at times, whUe o^er him beut 
His happy partner, smiling as she viewM 
Her lisping babes ; then Imve I blessed thee, Love, 
And fondly call*d thee Fount of Social Peace ! 
What art thou, deathless, all-pervading power, 
That, like a meek, yet universal sun, 
Through universal nature gently shin'st ? 
Art thou a ray from light^s unclouded source? 
An emanation of divinity ? 
No ; thou art God, our God, th^ Etemal Onel 
To thee I bow, Being all amiable, 
On thee I call. Parent of every good, 
Preserve me from the vices of the base. 
And when I reach the dark and narrow house, 
Let me have well deserved the good man^s love ! 

Oh, what a miracle is Nature! Say, 
Is it not Strange that on this sterile rock 
Such giant trees should grow, and fix so fast 
That Winter's strengest tempests move them not i 
See how the twisting roots pursue each chink, 
Enter each cleft, and tie their streng cords tliere ! 
How softly falls the shower! The beauteous bow 
Bends in the west, where gladly weep the fiowers. 
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Delightful season ! how unlike art thou 
To Winter, when he strides from storm to storm. 
And ihrough the deep-toned gloom, night^s only star 
With the winds xaceth, as the heav^ns descend 
Black! AU is black, except that single star. 
Far from his wife and children, on the steep 
Where rock o^er rock projects, and, o^er the sea, 
Hangs crownM with moaning pine, the traveller 
Stands toU-wom, pale^ confounded. Nought he hears 
Bat howlings of the savage blast, and shrieks 
That sound athwart the waters. Nought he sees 
But the Stern outline of the shapeless hüls, 
Which, when the lightning swaUows up the gloom, 
Stretch their mute vastness over half the sky. 
Enew^st thou Matilda? Here the maiden dwelt. 
And here the Uving lily droopM and died, 
Meekly and mutely as a voiceless shower : 
So on the leaves of palmy sycamore 
A dewdrop shines, and ferembles, tili it falls, 
And all the fair transparency is lost. 
Ay, but the breeze, that tlurough the churchyard 

grass 
For ever rustles, still shall speak of her ! 
And her old father still weeps for his child, 
Like an old thom, o^er the snow-coverM bank 
Where bloomM his violet in happier days. 
O Death and Sorrow! like the moon ye gild 
The flowerless waste of life, then wing our thoughts 
To regions of infinity of bliss. 

The shower is past, the birds renew their songs. 
And sweetly through its tears the landscape smiles : 
So o^er departed worth remembrance weeps. 

Here on the right, in beauteous wildness, tower 
Root-girded rocks ; and here the torrent foams, 
Then murmurs sweetly, where it softly flows. 
See, see ! what rarest flowers here hide themselves ! 
Children of nature ! let me dwell with you, 
And talk with you a pensive botanist. 
Oh, blest is he who dwells in scenes like this 
Beside the winding streamlet, where the hi^s 
Ascend in glory, with their ancient oaks. 
Blest is the poet of the lonely wild — 
The lonely bard of nature. He to streams 
Harmonious, he to sympathetic woods 
Warbles his rustic song, nor feareth man, 
But God alone, as, stealing through the fields 
Thoughtful, he raises to the Infinite 
The voice of pure devotion. Hear my prayer, 
Etemal King of universal worlds! 
Far from the crowded city let me dwell, 
BosomM amid the woods. Though selfish man 
Pollute the earth, and rustic faith is gone ; 
Yet some green desert haply may escape 
The wide-spread desolation ; still, perhaps, 
Some süent Valley, with its sleepy rill, 
May in the bosom of surrounding rocks 
SmUe arm^d horrors, like an ever-green 
Half-hid in snow, on Winter^s joyless waste. 
Giver of Perfect Gifte! there let me dwelL 

Who would not wander here? who would not here 
Grow old in song? The poet, soul-refresh^d, 
With glowing cheek, and eye uplift to heaven, 
Might look through nature here to nature^s God. 
Farewell, cold World, farewell! I fiee to thee, 
O Nature ! Hail, thou solitary vale ! 
And hither come, Imagination! Come, 
And waft my soul to isles of poesy ! 
Come, come, oh, come! come with thine eyes of 

light 
That shine away the darkness of the soul! 
Come, with thy heaving bosom, and thy hair 



That streams like snnshine on the hollow wind! 

And I will stiike my lyre of rustic song. 

And sing of all things that are frail and fair. 

Here Springs the odorous primrose ; sweetly here 

The orchard blooms ; here bees are füll of Spring. 

The poet courts the violet as he strays ; 

But Winter cometh, and the flower is gone ; 

And then, saith he, " 'Tis faded." Thus, O Man ! 

Thou liv'st and diest. Streng is thy youthf ul frame ; 

But soon the feeble steps of Age approach, 

FoUowM by Death. Even on thy new-made grave 

Oblivion sito. The friends who knew thee once, 

Know thee no more — ^no more. They yet survive 

To send abroad the wildly wandering soul 

In joyous thoughte. But thou sleep^st gloomily 

The dreamless sleep ; and ere the second spring. 

Oh, mortal flower ! shall call thee from thy grave 

To bloom in fairer fields, years, years of years— 

Ages, ages of ages, with their deeds, 

BhaM pass away. Then from His throne of light, 

Raised on the darkness of etemal storms, 

Qod shall arise, and to heaven's silence say, 

*' All is accomplished.^' Christ shall then descend, 

Borne on his chariot of the Clements, 

That what its motion shakes the univcrse, 

And rolls self-moved through Spaces measurcless, 

Thought-swift, on wheels of thunder. Christ shall 

speak: 
*' Corruption, put on Immortality." 
And Death shall hear him, and restore his dead. 

Behold yon mountain ! hoary son of Time, 
Eider than poesy ! above the vale 
He frowneth, vast and horrid. In his clefts 
The humble fiowret blooms, and stunted trees 
Twist on his crags. Around his gloomy sides, 
Against his rugged head, the dashM clouds break, 
For oft day crowns him with a gloom like night. 
What though th' ascent is steep and rüde the way ? 
Let US ascend the summit— >and look down ! 
Around I above ! to Him whose home is thought. 

Behold a picture, by th^ Etemal drawn ! 

Look tVards the north, how lovely and how gay ! 

Look t'wards the south, how awful, how sublime ! 

Look all around ! behold one boundless scene 

Of beauty, wildness, and sublimity, 

Bright in the beams of the descending sun. 

Farewell, effulgent, world-reviving orb ! 

StiU imitate thy Maker, still pursue 

Thy course sublime, and bless revolving worlds, 

Thou neblest likeness of the Deity ! 

Oh, thou that sway'st the boundless universe ! 

King of illimitable empire ! hear 

My trembling voice of praise. I know thou art ; 

But when my soul would raise her eyes to theo, 

Yainly I try to grasp so fast a view ; 

For in thy half-revealed sublimity, 

Holding the reins of universal rule, 

Thou sitt'st invisible upon the throne 

Of universal nature, and behold^st 

A vast immensity, fiU'd by thyself. 

Spirit of spirits ! ere the eagle flew, 

Ere the worm crawPd, ere sang the love- taught wren, 

Or man, erect, before Üiee stood and smil^d, 

Thou badest existed an etemity 

Of thoughtful ages : ere there lived one soul 

To worship thee, oh, God of Holiness ! 

Wrapt in incomprehensibilitpr, 

PleasM with self-contemplation, thou didst muse 

In sUence on thine own etemal thoughts. 

Through all extent thou piercest ; nothing is 

Where thou art not ; even in me thou dwell^at. 

Thou mov'st the strings of mental melody 
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Which tune my soul to hannony and love. 

Thou bid*st my fancy soar to realms of light» 

Bid^st reason — holy reafion — ^muse on thee 

And in thy Tvorks behold thee, thron*d o^er heights 

And depths of clory inaccessible, 

I, in the majesfy of nature, see 

The ereatnesB of etemal majesty ; 

I, in ner smiling scenery, behold 

The bounteous smile of beauty infinite. 

Thy goodness is unbounded, Qod of Love ! 

Here— or wherever Uncreated Light 

Flames in the sea of ever- vital be^s 

World-peopled, as this vemal air with birds — 

Father and God ! thy sona shall worehip thee I 
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Two hours ago, 
The croaking crow 

Betum^d into Üie wood. 
Thick night, above the melting snow, 

Conceals the pouring cloud ; 

And Don, bank-füll, talks big and loud, 

And Bwaggers with his fiood. 
No azure Islands heav^n ; no star 
O'er Thryberg's grey oaks peeps afar., 
Piercing the deluge of the Bkvy 
Througn which the blast wades drearily. 
But on the hill-side there is light ; 
And where its boughs the bare elm flings, 
Deserted Mary^s cottage rings 
With dance, and song, and merriment. 

Is this the widow^s wedding night ? 
'Tis now ten years since WilEam went 
To fight the Yankees in despite, 
Bather than stay at home and fight ; 
And past are six long months or more 
Since Matthew Hall arrived, and told 
That William's limbs lie stiff and cold 

On Champlain's forest shore. 
And does the widow wed again ? 
Oh, widowhood is weary pain — 

The worst that can befall ! 
And loving him, as he loves her, 
Say, does she wed the messenger 

Of good news, Matthew Hall ? 
Yes, joy laughs on the green biliös side ; 
And Mary is again a bride. 

As wave on Canklow's forehead fair 
Th' autumnal mapple's locks of gold. 
In many a curl, her sunny hair 
Above ner fiowing tears was roll^d. 
Sad ! and a bride ? A monming bride 
She säte her new-espous'd beside. 
And scarcely seemM to heed or hear 
The Sounds that cheer*d all hearts around. 
But-'^-when the music ceased to sound — 
Said Matthew, then, unto his dear— 
Soft-toaching, with his finger^s end. 
Her who, ere while, was Mary Bray — 
*' How Strange that my expected friend 
Game not to give the bride away ! 
What Btays Ua Coming, can'st thou say ?'' 

'^ The flood,'' she answered, '* is abroad. 
And peril haunts the buried road« 
The ferryman hath left his boat, 
Which hath not, this day, eam'd a groat, 
And now, in Mexbrow, with his wench. 
He fuddles o'er the alehouse bench.'' 



" Yet,*' then said he, with looks of fear, 

" I would, I would, my friend were here 1 

For much, indeed — now nmrk thou me l^^ 

Imports his coming, love, to thee : 

He is a man of mystery ! 

And come he will, or soon, or late, 

To question thee with words of fate* 

Teil him no lies, my loving mate 1 

For on thy answer's truth depend 

The weal of husband, wife, and friend.^ 
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" Thou shalt be well obey'd," replied, 
While ÜBster streamM her tears, the bride. 



Then thus, once more, spake Matthew Hall :— 

" A wedding ? or a funeral P 

Weeping ! and on thy wedding day ? 

Weeping ! and still för Williiun Bray ? 

Of tUs no more, no more, I pray ! — 

Ho ! where is now the village Muse ? 

Is she to scare the pigs afraid ? 

A song ! a song ! nor man, nor maid, 

Who hopes to wed, to sing refuse. 

But pensive Henry shall sing first, 

The cross'd in love, the sorrow-nurs^d. 

Harry, thou ne'er did^st rightly pray 

Till sulky Sarah jilted thee. 

Religion, ancient sages say, 

Religion, £rom the realms above, 

Game down to soothe the moumer, love ; 

And passion then was piety. 

Indulge me, Henry, in my whim — 

(Solenm th' occasion !) sing a hymn ; 

A hymn, a psalm, a — anything ; 

E'en call it what thou wilt — but sing !" 

Pensive and pale, arose the youth— - 

The child of feelüig and of truth — 

And modestly, and yet with pride, 

His ancient fiddle laid aside, 

Which not its weight in gold could bny« 

True it-was clumsy to the eye ; 

True its dark side some flaws display'd ; 

Yet was there more than music in't, 

For why ? 'twas by his grandsire made, 

The genius, famM so far and wide, 

Th' inventor of the butter-print ! 

The worm of death was in his breast. 

Sarah, the faithless, met his eye, 

Which grief and mute reproach expressM ; 

Then gazing, self-condemn^d, on earth, 

She heav'd, or seem'd to heave, a sigh ; 

But Jacob came ! and, in its birth, 

The infant, frail repentance, died. 

At first the MinstrePs voice was low 

As whisper'd prayers of fear or wo ; 

But soon distinct, and deep, and clear, 

The soul- feit accents met the ear, 

Füll of that fervour of the heart 

Which bids all earthly toys depart— 

Taught, by calamity, to scom 

All that of human pride is bom« 

THB REJECTBD'S 30N0» 

Scarcely from Mary's check, where bliss 

In tears and blushes lay, 
Had William kissed, with transport's kiss, 

Love^s blissful tcar away, 
When, o'er her murder'd sister^s hier, 
He saw her shed a wilder tear. 

Fast, fast, into the new-made grave, 
Fast feU the blinding snow i 
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But Winter had not ceasM to rave 

O'er her who slept below, 
When Mary moum'd her William fled ! 
And then she moum'd her William dead I 

Ah I life is but a tearful stream 
On which floats joy, the flower ; 

Deeply we plimge, and rise, and scream. 
And strive, with all our power, 

To grasp the bright weeds gUding nigh. 

And snatch, and miss, and sink, and die. 

The yonng bride wept ; the sister wept, 
Where Ann serenely sleeps ; 

The widow wept, when Wilham slept ; 
The wedded widow weeps ! 

Ah ! earth^s frail love is wo, is wo ! 

Mary ! thy sister, fomid it so ! 

And, not to soothe wild passion, came 

Religion £rom above : 
Speak not in scom her holy name ; 

Religion^s seif is love — 
Love, with no poison in her kiss ; 
And, if she weeps, her tear is bliss. 

Be still, my heart I soon wilt thou be 
Beneath thy mother^s mould ; 

There is a bed of rest for thee, 
Where Ann reposes cold : 

The turf sleeps sweetly on her breast ; 

And thou (but not like it) shalt rest. 

Applauded by the noiseless tear, 
Although no plaudit met his ear, 
Thus sang the meekest child of wo 
The song his heart made years ago ; 
But Inspiration ^8 sudden glow 
Added a happy word or sa 
His cheek, late pallid as the snow, 
Now bum'd with feeling's hectic glow ; 
For Death his banner there display^d, 
Beautiful as a dying maid, 
Or blushing merit in distress ; 
Or, like the meek and splendourless 
Rose — not the white one, but the pale-^ 
That, with cheek camationM faintly, 
Blushing sweetness chastely, saintly, 
Sigheth in the vale. 

" My drooping Mary !" Matthew said, 
" I like this lay of Harry's well ; 
^Tis sad, and true. But canst thou teil 
What of the murderer, John, became ? 
Mary, I slew the accursed man, 
The wretch, who kill'd thy sister Ann. 
We met — ^^twas in the ranks of death — 
With set teeth and suspended breath 
On me the conscious traitor scowPd ; 
On him my startled eye was rolled ; 
He rushM to slay, but stopp'd aghast — 
Through him my eranching bayonet pass^d. 
He shriek'd, and feil ! With dreadful stare 
He lay, and look'd a hopeless prayer ; 
I, shuddering, tumM — I could not b^ 
To look upon his conscience there.^* 

Then Matthew to his umberM cheek, 
Acquainted long with sun and wind, 
PressM drooping Mary^s forehead meek. 
And said, '' Thou canst not be unkind : 
Give US a bailad, I entreat. 
Just like thy kiss, love, short and sweet/* 
She rose not from her Matthew's side, 
But met his warm kiss and complied. 



THE BBIDB*S SONG. 

^The frost was crisping o^er the Don ; 
Along his banks strayM Ann with John : 
The moon lookM through the rustling firs ; 
Her lover's band was claspM in hers. 
Oft look'd he backward, as he talkM ; 
T'wards Sprotbro's hazels slow they walkM ; 
And o^er the Valley, lone and low, 
Dark frown'd the age of Conisbro. 

" To-morrow thou wilt wed me," said 
The ill-starrM maiden, half afraid ; 
'' And when the rose and woodbine here 
Shall blush through moming^s dewy tear, 
The unbom habe, begot in sin, 
That, hapless, leaps my womb within, 
WiU smile on thee and on thy bride. 
And I will smile on him, with pride.' 
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But she, aJas ! too well he knew, 
Nor rose, nor woodbine, more should view ! 
And 843 she beut his band to kiss. 
He aim'd a blow, and did not miss, 
But plungM his knife into her side. 
And wheImM her, shrieking, in the tide : 
Then, as with lightning wing'd, fled he 
To join the Yaiäees o^er the sea. 

Where the tom heart is laid at rest, 
No rose is withering on her breast, 
No Uly, in her band of snow — 
Pale emblem of her sex and wo ; 
But, sister Ann, thy woes are o*er ; 
Thy last dark wound will bleed no more ; 
And though thy path was strew'd with pain, 
My sister, we shall meet again. 

She ceas^d, but not the flowing tear. 

And there were many weepers near. 

What Matthew feit he would not own, 

But cough^d, to keep the woman down ; 

Then rose, and from the room withdrew, 

While Mary blush'd love's sweetest hue, 

And, like a daisy bent with dew, 

Look'd, in confusion, on the ground. 

Fast then the brimfiil hom went round. 

Who missM the bridegroom but the bride ? 

Deep drank the guests ! she säte and sigh'd. 

An hour had pass'd ! he came not back : 

She writhed on torture's mental rack ; 

Then to the window sad she drew. 

And, hid behind the curtain blue, 

Look'd out into the dismal night. 

Grone was the universal white ; 

Wild heav'n with hurrying douds was spread; 

And through the darkness rush'd the light 

Ofb a43 the wan moon, overhead, 

Like murder chas'd by conscience, fled ; 

And — as the smiles of maidens dead, 

That mock the mute and stainless shroud— 

Beautiful was the illumin*d cloud ; 

And — as a maniac bends aghast, 

Smiting bis clench'd hands high and fast— 

Did many a huge tree in the blast 

Wave, crashing loud, his branches vast, 

Between her and the light 
Afar, she saw the river deep, 
And Mexbro, by his side, asleep. 
The voUied rain had ceas*d to pour ; 
But all the snow was in the stream, 
Roaring beneath the fitful beam. 
Then o'er her heart chill terror crept. 
And Fancy, pale enthusiast, wept. 
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'' Did Matthew, on that dangerous shore, 
Seek hiin — the man of mystery ? 
Bat little good bodes he to me. 
Ah, ne^er be that thought realized ! 
Wedded in vain, and vainly priz'd, 
Deep lies my husband, drown'd!'* 
She look'd around ; 

And some one mov'd, or seemM to move, 

Between the house and grove. 
On tiptoe stood the dame ! 
But o*er the moon, like envy, came 

A cloud, that shrouded her in wo. 

The door flow open ; lo ! 

A stranger enter'd ! " Matthew ? No !" 
Wiih clench'd hands, and retracted form, 
Like a tree bent beneath the storm, 
Appall*d she stood, 

While spake in sullen mood, 
That age-bent stranger^bent, yet tall~- 
With spade-Uke bea^ of reddish grey : 
" Where is thy husband, Matthew Hall ?" 
The bride, who scarce knew what to say, 
Wlusper'd her heart, " Now oomes the end." 
Then spoke : " Art thou my husband's friend ?'» 

** I am," quoth he, with alterM tone, 
'' His constant, best, and only one.** 

Then to the stranger Jacob brought 
The pimch he loy*d ; and, at a draught, 
The old man drain'd the vase of bliss. 
" What emptiness in this world is !" 
Sigh*d Jacob, as, with drowthy scowl. 
He eyed the empty bowl : 
** My thirsty friend ! thou canst, I see, 
Make, with thy old acquaintance, &ee. 
I hope thou wUt, to bless our ears. 
And melt our souls in music*8 tears, 
Honour the wedding with a song, 
Sad aa thy phiz, but not so long.'* 

The reverend man his wrath controU'd, 
And answer*d calmly : — '* Though I'm old, 
I still have music in my souL" 
And wonder soon, in Mary*s face, 
Hearken'd his deep and mellow base. 

THB STRAN6BR*S SONG. 

When Bill left Mary, o'er the seas 
He 8ail*d so long, and sail*d so far, 

That not a sixpence he could squeeze 
Between his nose and yonder star. 

But o*er the mast, that had got fast 
Hook*d on the moon's depending hom. 

He heard stränge voices in the blast 
Pronounce his name with boisterous scom. 

So westward up he look'd, and, lo ! 

The blue of heaven tum'd sickly pale ; 
And, west by north, he heard and saw 

Nine comets, all tied tail to tail. 

And they all laugh*d, and every one 
Sang, ^^ Bill, go home, go home, for shame, 

For Matthew Hall, a tailor, 's gone 
To woo and wed thy sulky dame." 

Then all the comets loos*d their tails, 
While William shed the briny tear, 

Unhook'd his mast, let drop his sails. 
And tack*d for Goole, to bless thee here. 

He ceas'd. The bride, perturb'd, amaz*d, 
Still on the age-bent stranger gaz'd. 






And feit his accents 
But soon his gloom 
And, <' Teil, and tn 
*' Why thy first hus 
And why a worse b} 
Hath wedded thine i 

She trembled at the 
In which some man 
And Said, '' I am in 
Ofhimllov'd! bul 
His faithful Mary w 
Oh, still I love him^ 
Yet once, I own, I ] 
But then, beneath n 
He wink d at the sl} 
Who, always hanke: 
Thinks all their wiv 
And that a burst no 
To iQake a loving hi 
Is cause sufficient, 1 
And thee to prove i1 
And would do, wert 
I scarcely know whi 
And oft I beg, on bc 
Heaven's pardon foi 
Oh, slowly pass'd th 
At last, when gone ' 
A stranger found m* 
And told me that, o: 
William, my heart^s 
He saw, the stränge 
To soothe, with wor 
He was not, like m} 
But, undemeath a l 
His umber*d cheek 
And, o'er his wo- wo 
Oft passed a rapid s 
The sweetness of a < 
Mix'd with a warrio 
And he had been m; 
E'en to his j« 
Together had they i 
And cross'd the cb^j 
Together had they 1 
On Champlain's sid< 
And there he saw n 
With throbbing hea 
I lov'd, I deeply lov 
The stranger talk oi 
Of Wüliam's fondne 
And late repentance 
He named me with 
He blessed me in th 
This lock is all he o 
To her who — oh, th 
Old man, already pt 
And welcome stUl tl 
And oft, in dreams. 
He was to me even 
And still the oft tolc 
For still would he tl 
And, while our tean 
I moum'd my husbi 
I moum'd him, tili 
But could my earlie 
My William, whom 
I would for him ren 
'< Matthew and all t! 

" Benounce him, th» 
Exclaimed that man 
'' Dost not thou kno 
Behold thy husband 
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And round her nerb liia arms he tbrew, 
And cried— " What now ? Whj thia aAo ?" 
But Bhe cuff d, kii^k'd. und towi'd— " Awa/ I 
Off, dotaid, off ! or Üiou «halt rue 
My bitiug tooth and teariug nail." 
Thea glowr'd ah«— neithcr pleaaed nPT ciiU— 
Libe -ön« who tliiake he seca the devil. 
And linowB him by his borns and laiL 
"TTiou — thoumy hnaband, William Braj? 
Why, thoa ait, Ob a badger, grey ! " 
QüOth ho — " 1 um, and well I nuiy ; 
I haro bFFQ abecnt nmny a day." 
" Bat," ahriily joUcd flbe in dismay, 
■" Tboa Bit OB ogly na thou'rt grey ! 
Witb wbiBkers red aa raynard's tiiit. 
And squoro beard, bkn a windnüll mi!. 
Why doät tbou Btill, 60 goat-llke, eye rao ? 
Thon William ?— Devi!, I defy thee l" 

8he aaiil, and crosa'd hcraelf, in fear. 
And Burcly thought a ficnd tiA9 ncar i 
Vct, tremblmg, hoped, wlien doubts -came o'et 
tt vna tbe davil that Btood befoni lier 1 

Tben grion'd tbe sage a knowing grin ; 
AnA ehe, lu bcar Buspenao miable, 
Ruah'd, to assanlt bini , o'gt tbe lable. 
Hia bones all abtxik hin bide witMn ! 
For, in a aeeoad, the »be-dragon 
Had Bcarcely left her guest a rajt on. 
And Erst the long beaxd left hin 'uMn ; 
Tben feil to earth bis cloak bo big ; 
Hia «At-skin cap ; hia wor^d wig ; 
And Mary, on tfie man sho want^Hl, 
Stared, hke a wizard, aelf-oDcbanteil ! 
Ho Btaop^d DO moro, like loothlesB eighty, 
ßeneath hia load of Borrowa weighty, 
But Slood before ber atrait and young ; 
And locka of -Elnater'd darkness huug. 
In cloude, nbove bis martlal bron', 
While love laughed on hia üyB bolow. 
" Twice wedded widow ! do not liawl — 
TwioB wooed ! twicH won ! tum not awaj — 
Behotd tby huaband. Matthew Hall 1 
Behold thy boaband, William Broy .' 
Ob, then, moat constant nhoa untrue ! 
For^venesB ia contritjon'a due. 
Oh, dearest, and in troublo triud ! 
Beceive me tu tby faitbful aide [ 
Por^ve 1 and I will qult theo never, 
But spum all fataebood 1 yea, for evcr 
Cut o'er tby faulta affection'a müit. 
And humbty kisa tby gcutle iist !" 

Sbe Imng upon hia bosom — weab ; 
Sbo lookod tbe love aho could not apeak. 
He amilcd tho rose back lo her cbeek : 
" Tbou fondand füll heart ! do not break," 
He acaJed witb Itissefl warm her lipa ; 
Aod — Ba the balf-flying red- breast aipa 
A dew^drop from the Idy's breast, 
Then, perchinE on it, trUla bis aong — 
So kiflsed ha off her tcar», to reat 
Bootbing the beart-throb, tortured bng. 
A. Jaiiy, abod with gossamer, 
Joy, unexpected, came to her, 

For past wo to atonc. 
Her lips lay on iiis uc« k cmhraccd ; 
Aa if on angel's glance bad -cliaaM 

Uer tronbles, tbey ivct« gOcä. 
So all Said what tbey bad to aay ; 
ini all Bbook bands viith William Bray, 
Save Jacob, wbo, in drink profound, 
liay stretched out buge sJong tho ground. 



To earth, and earth'a Iotb roeoniiled, 
The brokeu heart of Henry smlled 
Through tears, like those whicb sünta m hcatoi 
Sbed to bcbuld a foc forgiven. 
" as, indeod, a gloriouB wedding ! 
. , macy ataj'd to soc tbe beddjug i 
And leamedly tho leara'd have abewn, 
The Btocking, then, was duly tbrown ', 
And ancient Night relax'd her bmw, 
Aiid Edg'd, and feit ahe knew not how, 
While wilh her grey tongue'a walcry tip 

lick'd her greeuiah guma and lip. 
And clapp'd ber glaaaCB on her noae, 
Bight loalb B Bight o' th' fun to lose. 
And Btoop'd, and star'd, with twinkliitg eye. 
And criap'd with amilea bor choek awry, 
Like an old diebclout laid to dry ; 

~l Biiaeezed her tbumb, with enp^ uncoath. 
And broke her blae and only tooth ; 
The» tbought, hke many a matron atiud, 
"' ~nany a prank that love had play'd, 
imea gone by, heneatli her Aadc ; 
^t her crutch, her age, her piün. 
And liv'd her young yean o'er agun. 



WHÄRNCLIFFE. 



To tbe Ven ei'able andI)enefiecntEARLFiTi«-iiLiAH, 
tbe Steward of the Poor, aa an hamblc (ribute of 
respect and gratitude, this " Legend of Whani- 
ehüe" is dedicated, by the Autlior. 

PKEFACE. 
Wo have all beard of the Dragon ot Wanticy ; 
but, as I neitlier betieve in dragona, cor intend to 
bccometbe bisturiancf tbeprojodiceaof tho human 
mind, it roay be proper t« explain, Ihat tbis tale of 
tliaWerie, (reprinted from ■" Night," a pocm,) ori- 
ginated, many years Sgo, in a diaputo with a friend, 
who, io refereneo to a peatüential fever then deso- 
latingtho oountry, asserled that the "plague," asa 
Bubject for pootry, could itot bo made pooticaf, or 
otberwise than diBgusüug. ProfeaBorWilaon hadrot 
then proved the eontrary, by writJng hia " City ot 
tbe Plague." Unconvinc^d, I determiaed to attempt 
a piactical refutation of my friend's aasertiou ; and 
" reaultwas " Wbamcliffc," "thens pfuitälraot 
mau horroi and bombust."— Jfontuy Jt^kic 

WHÄRNCLIFFE. 
Where Don's dnrk watera batbe tbo rugged fcet 
Of billowy raountüius — stlent, motionicss, 
"lB if the Ahüichty'a band had atiU'd and lix'd 
'be »ares of chaüa, in their wildes! aweli — 
Night, ean'at tbou unalarm'd behold tho pkice 
Of Striga'a dire enchantmentB ? Near thoae rotka 
(Still call'd tho Dragon-s Den) her huabaod died ; 
And yonder, at tbe broad oak's foot, (the coucb 
Of donbly Mnful lovea,) her whiaper'd worda 
Drove fcim ber toBter'a boBband's guilty obeek 
Tbe freezing blood. " Murder my wife 1" he aaid ; 
" Already are we deep, ioo dccp in bluod." 
" But. IJaltlia, while ahe lives, we are not safe," 
Answei'd tbo ranrd'rcsB ; " atrongly dolh tby wife 
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Suspect US. Yea, her doubts speak audibly ; 
And miirder will have yengeanoe !— if we pleaae/* 

'* Donre Striga,** he replied, *' my troubled sleep 
Informs agalnst tts I Oh, Guilt hath a tongue 
That blabs what he would hide/' 

Pensive he said. 
And weeping, tumM to go : but with quick band 
She seizM on bis and, fondly chiding, spake :— ^ 
'' What, not a Idss at parting ? Oh, cold men, 
Ye pluck the flower, and lo, it is a weed ! 
Hoiurd, then, thy kisses for Rosmilda^s lip. 
And print them there unactk'd. Would she, too, 

knew 
The bittemess of unrequited love !' 
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She Said, but he replied not : moumfiilly 
He tumM away, and went while sighing, she 
Follow^d, with eye and ear, bis *wilder*d steps ; 
Then stemly spake :— >'' Did the dead die in vain ? 
Shall baffled Striga fail ? ShaU Striea's guilt 
Make Striga*8 ri^ blessM ?— Anathma ! rise! 
Star-ruling Striga calls thee. Bise ! appear ! ' 
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A form of blasted majesty, with eyes 

As of the lightning dimined, not quench^d ; with 

brow 
Dark but not sad, and lip, where scom with pain 
SeemM to contend in angry pride, arose 
Before her. '^ Mighty mistress, here am I : — 
What would^st thou with thy slave?** the spirit said. 

*' Give me,'* she cried, '' a charm that shall destroy 
llie wife of Baltha ; — one of subtlest power, 
That no accusing band may point at me. 
öive it me quicUy." 

" Tbis I cannot do," 
AnswerM the fiend : '' shall I call bim who can ? 
I read thy wish^-'tis done ! Betire awhile, 
My potent mistress ! — Even now, he spreads 
XJnmeasur*d wings, as horror black ; he shades 
The pole with gloom, and casts beneath his flight 
Dfurkness, as when the sun and stars, extinct, 
Shall shine no longer on their heav'nly way. 
Night veils her eyes, the moon is black with fear, 
Ocean looks up and trembles, and heaves back 
His tumult infinite. Like hurrying heav'n, 
Deluged with fire, and gloom-o*er-canopied, 
Idearswiffc» he comes. Betire ! Betire !'* 

She shrank behind the rock, and darkenM night 
Confess'd the presence of the Prince of Fiends : 
Wrath, hke a serpent, wrinkled on his brow, 
His black lip paled with ire. '^ And who art thou, 
Presumptuous slave !** he cried, '^ that darfst to call 
Thy maater £rom his sovereignty below ? 

** Know'st thounot me?" with fearless scom replied 
Anathma : '^ I am he, who, in the rout 
Of rebel angels,y(Kf^Af when Satan /ecf.' 
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" I may not waate my words on thee," retum'd 
The haughty fiend. "The puiport of thy spell ?" 

*' Thine, and my mistress, can mform thee best,'' 
Answer'd Anathma, sneering. ^' Lo, she comes.*' 
And, £rom the stung fiend tuming, he was gone. 

*^0h, Victor !" cried the minM angel, high 
Baising his clasped hands, " tbis is indeed 
Damnation I I do feel thy conqu^ring band ! 
And must Abaddon post o^er land and sea 
To do a woman's bidding ?— What with me ?** 



He said, and fro 
Beneath bim, tr 

" Beluctant I of 
Tli' enchantress 
Hell we oontrol, 
Can*st thou not 
A pestilential au 
And no appallin] 

She ended, and ' 
*' / cannot— Ha« 
And with a frow 
Her every limb, 
In terror there, 

She fear^d, and 
Faded &om grai 
Sun-bright, äoi 
Was present, UI 
"Who art thou? 
From heaven, ai 

Then answer^d 1 
From heav'n I © 
Can I assist the« 
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Said Striga. 
And perish. 



Why gazes Had 
" The whirlwinc 
Not less than ar 
Fled every star, 
And helm*d wid 
His angel friend 
AskM the arcbai 
So duird thy sei 
That once was L 

Answer'd lom I 
A spirit pure sh 

Pensive, replied 
Pure. From th 
Bepentant, and 
Ere join'd th' et 
My words appro 
Disloyal ? Heav 
Contrition, but ' 
And the stem fi 
Condemn'd thee 
The lowest then 
When earth off 
Plague.' 
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Then to the ang 
His brother : — ' 
My judgment : '. 
Where faith wa 

Idona, " IS the i 
BemorsefuL F 

"Hopelsaid'sttj 
*' Never, Idona. 
That heav'nly s 

" No," answer'« 
Borders on ehac 
Bocks in pereni 
I make perpetu: 
And with the m 
Awfully lone. ' 
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Combat before me ; or, the hand of God 

Writes fiery indignation on the deep, 

Which seems, in fragments wild, a universe : 

Or contineiit of deflagrated worlds 

Array*d in lightning ; or infinitüde 

Of buming oceans, up in ridges roll'd, 

Huger than myriad Systems niin^d. There 

I dwell, in horrid solitude, yet not 

Heaven*s outcast. Sometimes I revisit, calm, 

Th* eterpal throne, and breathe my native air, 

Unblam^d, a duteous guest ; for not a sun, 

Extinguish'd, ceaseth to illumine space, 

But to heaven^s silence^ sad Idona's voice 

Singeth the funeral song of fallen worlds, 

Wfile Seraphs weep ; for well they know, how once 

Höre bright than suns was he who sings their faU.** 

*' Sublime inhabiter of dissonance !*' 

Said then pale Hades, '' whatwould^st thou withme? 

Why, King of Ruin, hast thou left the storms ? 

Is not etemal desolation thine ? 

Doth chaos sleep, that hither thou art come, 

To seek the gloomy joys of horror here?" 

"To punish Striga, I am here," replied 

The dark archangel. " With the fiends invok'd, 

Comes her destruction. Do her bidding, thou— > 

£*en as it is appointed ; but select 

No Tictim. Loose the blast of pestilence, 

But guido it not." 

" Shall Chance^ then, be the guido 
Of havock ?** said stem Hades. 

UnsurprisM, 
Idona answer'd him : — " Chance is a word 
Meaningless. Teems not this doom'd land yrnüi 

crime? 
It is not Chance that makes a woman^s guilt 
A sinful people*8 awful punishment." 

He spake-^and when he ceas*d, the firm rock reePd 
In deeper darkness ; thunder o*er their heads 
Roar*d, and was still ; then, like the distant sound 
Of worlds in ruin hurrd, a voice was heard— 
" Plague, wander wild among the homes of men. 
And leave the fates to me." Hades feil prone. 
^^ Did'st thou not hear ?" he cried, '' Clouds heard, 

and fied ; 
Winds and the thunder heard, and where are 

they?— 
Tremendous silence !— Oh^ thou palsied earth ! 
Whose footsteps shook theo ? To iay soul dismay*d 
Speak,cloudle8sstorm! and,soundIesslightnings,say 
What *tis ye fear ? Was it a dream ?" At once, 
Gone were the giant angels. Where they stood 
Was loneliness ; no living thing was there ; 
But the breeze lifted up the little lea^ 
And on the cold rock Iay the moon-beam cold. 

Two days had passed since Striga oaIl*dthe fiends. 
And the third night was come. Toss^d on her couch, 
Like the wave^s foam, th* enchantress« Did sho 

sleep? 
If that all-troubled slumber was repose, 
Hiere may be rest in heU. The lamp^s faint beam 
O'er her brow trelnbled darkly, as in fear. 
Did conscience speak to her in dreams ? She rose, 
Shrieking, and wildly rush*d into the gloom. 
'' Anathma ! " she exclaimM ; '^ Anatluna, rise ! 
Help ! help ! Anathma I-— double-dealing fiendB ! 
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The Demon was öbedient, and he came : 

^' What tirould my potent mistress with her slave? 

He said, and pi^us^d. 

O, listen !" she replied: 
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'' Methought my murder*d husband to my bed 
Came, and said — 'Rise, most faithfulof the chaste!* 
He is departed ! and his scomful lip 
Smil*d as he vanished. Soon he came again, 
Smiling, and bearing in his hands a bow^ 
Which courteously he offered to my lips. 
* Drink, my love, drink I* he said, ' for the last time 
We meet : to-morrow! and infinitüde 
Is cast between us. — Lo, thy husband quaffs 
To our etemal parting — ^pledge me, love ! — 
'Tis blood — ^'tis my blood— -doth it frighten theo ? 
Thou did^st not fear to shed it — why so pale ? 
Pledge me, love, pledge me ?' Then, with quivering 

lip 
And soundless laugh, he faded slow away. 
What may this mean^-this waming from the grave ? 
Who Ib departed ? — Oh, ye flattering fiends, 
Much I mistmst ye ! — ^traitor ! why that sneer ?" 

'' Be not offended, mistress !" with a smile, 
AnswerM the calm Anathma, '* we obey 
Thy bidding. Thou did'st pray for pestilence. 
And pestilence was granted to thy prayer. 
Is it not well ? An hour since, died thy sire ; 
Thy hoary mother, while I speak, expires ; 
Thy brothers three, their children, and their wives, 
Vanquish'd, have wrestled with the mighty one ; 
Three of thy sisters, and their fourteen sons, 
Are — what the mighty Striga soon will be — 
Food which the worm may not devour and live. 
Is it not well ? From ye, as from a fount, 
Destruction overflows a sinful land. 

'Mid thousand deaths, thy relatives are dead 

Dead. Earth is black with funeral, and night 
Gleams with the death-torch — ^but Rosmilda lives," 
He said, and vanished ; but his long, loud laugh 
Still echoM in her soul, when nought was heard 
But the vex'd river o'er its bed of stone. 

T'wards the sad house of Baltha, throngh the dusk, 

Then went the scath'd enchantress. Dark it stood. 

And all around was mute as coffin'd dust. 

Ah, surely death, or death-like sleep was there ! 

Would she disturb that stillness ? — Suddenly, 

A low sound, as of many moving feet, 

From within murmur'd : her dajnp hair stood up ! 

It was a sound more feit than heard ; it spake. 

And, in its indistinctness, without words, 

Spake clearly. She stood stilL Thedoorunclos'd— 

Light issu'd pale. Audibly beat her heart, 

Albeit unheard ; and in the beam she stood, 

Dark as a liat before slanderM truth. 

Soon slowly forth was Baltha*s cofiin bome, 

Shoulder'd aloft, with many a torch before ; 

And many a moumer glooming mute behind, 

While sweetly sad the funeral anthem wail'd ; 

And on the long black coffin there was laid 

A little one — a baby's bed of death. 

She gaz'd, as looks a traitor on the axe ; 

She mov'd not, breath*d not, tili the train had passM ; 

Then sank she senseless as the headless dead. 

What voice, as of a seraph singing, calls 

The sorceress from her trance ? She leans half up ; 

And, lo ! like one new-risen from the dead. 

And ready to take wing for heav*n, with face 

Wan as me moonlight, in the moonlight cold. 

Her eyes uprais'd, her fading lips hau-close^ 

The beauteous maniac, Baltha^s widow, Stands 

Beside her, as if listening to the stars. 

There is a lovely vision in her soul, 

Delicious as the gale of Florida, 

Which over fragrance bears the tiny bird, 

The feather*d bee, dipp'd in the moming — ay. 
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But she is human ; and reality 
Shall wake her from that dream to agonize. 
Bare is her bosom ; tears are in her eye ; 
Smiles on her cheek ; her long hair floateth looae ; 
And, in wild accents, pausing oft, she sings — 

Stern woman, get thee gone ! 
I dread thine eyes of stone ; 
For she is calm and dire 
Who kill'd my baby's sire, 
While many a torch was bright, 
They bore him hence in night, 
With pomp and wail. 
And lefb me pale. 
But still bis spirit stay*d with mö, 
And gently wept and pray'd with me : 
Oh, still he hovers near ! 
Oh, more than ever dear, 
My false love now m trae ! 
Still, still bis manly form I see, 

His white wings gemm'd with dew ; 
Again he fondly tums to me 

His eyes of fcmdest blue. 
O, bend and let me kiss 
That lip, which still is mine ! 

Take this, my love, and this ; 
Take this — ^but leave me thine ; 
Nor tum thy looks of love away 

For many a day. 
The frown retums not to his brow — 
Oh, still his voice is soft and low ! 

I've view'd that brow with fear ; 
That Yoice, in wrath, oft made me groan ; 
But now I weep to hear 

It*s gentle tone* 
I've wish'd I'd ne'er been bom^ 
But kindness conquers scom. 
Sweet, after night, is mom ; 
The bright bow after rain ; 
Sweet, after winter, is the thom 

That sweetly blooms again ; 
I've wished tmt I had ne'er been bom, 
But sweet is kindness after. scom. 
Snatch'd Striga's demon-shriek 

My baby from my sight ? 
My beauteous boy, with red, round cheek. 

And locks of cluster'd light ! 
Far be my sister's love from me ! 
It withers mine and me ! 
A sister ruined me ! 
But what, Stern lady, dost thou here ? 

O, get thee gone ! 
Thine eyes that never shed a tear — 
I dread thine eyes of stone ; 
For she, who kill'd my baby's sire, 
Is cahn and dire. 

The sorceress groan'd, and slowly, slowly rose ; 
Then tried to kiss her sister's band ; but she 
Snatch'd it away, as from a viper's hp. 
*^ Alas !" Said Striga, '' there is now no cause. 
Know'st thou, then, me ? Beautiful maniac, no. 
Oh, envied wretch ! would I were as thou art ! 
Come to me, madness ! thou whose tears are bahn ! 
Come to me, happy dreamer, with thy tales 
That bless while they delude ! Thou wilt not come ; 
Thou tnU not, but death «Ao^." Forth tiien she 

drew 
A dagger keen, and smiled ; but, with a shriek, 
Convms'd, away she started : from her band 
The dagger di<>pp'd — '* Mercy !" she cried, and 

gaz^d. 
All trembling, on the weaxmn at her feet. 
Whence that unwonted cowardice ? Why shrank 



From death desir'd a heart unus'd to fear ? 

Even when the giant angels from the rock 

Fled, she was smitten, though she knew it not ; 

And therefore did Rosmilda look on her 

As on a stranger's mien, so chang'd she was ! 

The breath of pestilence then seiz'd in might 

Her shudd'ring vitals. Now, her dull eye ilash'd 

With sudden fire ; her Ups assum'd the hue 

Of sulphur flames ; and darkness on her cheek 

Devour'd the pallid horror greedily. 

In grim convulsions, terribly transform'd, 

She strove, or thought she strove, with worse than 

pain. 
Three spectre cannibals seem'd to contend 
Which should devour her ; and from each, by tums, 
She seemed to snatch her mangled limbs, and bleed. 

'' What ails she ?'* cried the n»>.T^i^y% << Does she 

dance ? 
Why does she dance ? LoUs she her tongue at me ? 
She laughs, or hisses. Laughs she ?— If she laughs. 
Her laugh is u|;ly. Do not bite thy tongue ; 
'Tis not becommg. How her quivering lips 
Foam ! and the blood Starts from her staring eyes ! 
Will her cheeks burst ? Black !~ Stranger, is it 

thou ? 
Where is she ? Oh, what foul and horrid thing 
Lies where she lay ? It moves not— it is black !" 

The maniac, in disgust, withdrew ; and nought 
Renudn'd of Striga but a shapeless mass. 
Putrid, appalling, venomous, and grey. 

Night ! thou art silent, thou art beautiful, 

Thou art majestic ; and thy brightest moon 

Rides high in heav'n, while, on the stream below, 

Her image, glimmering as tiie waters glide, 

Floats at the feet of Boulter. There no more 

The green graves of the pestilence are seen ; 

O'er them the plough hath pass'd ; and harvests wave 

Where haste and horror flung th' infectious corse. 

Grey Whamcliffe's rocks remain, still to outlive 

Mynad successions of th' auttunnal leaf. 

But where are now their terrors ? Striga's form, 

Of largest beauty, wanders here no more ; 

No more her deep and mellow voice awakes 

The echoes of the forest : and a tale 

Of fear and wonder serves but to constrain, 

Around the fire of some far moorland farm, 

The speechless circle, while th* importunate storm 

O'er the bow'd roof growls with a demon's voice. 

The poacher whistles in the dragon's den ; 

Nor fiend nor witch fears he. With felon foot 

He haunts the wizard wave, and makes the rock, 

Where spirits walk'd, his solitary seat. 

The unsleeping gale moves his dio'k curls ; the moon 

Looks on bis wild face. At his feet, his dog 

Watches his eye ; and, while no sound is heard, 

Save of the booming Don, or startled twig 

Of plumy fem, he hstens fixedly— 

But not in fear. At once he bounds away ; 

And the snar'd bare shrieks, quivers — all is still 

So, Whamcliffe of the demons, ends our tale. 



MIRANION. 



Why shouts Quebec ? Why roUs from all her towers 
The peal of gladness, through the midnight air, 
O'er moving crowds ? Why do her casements blaze, 
Her torohes flash, in lines of restless light ? 
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Great Montcalm is retamed with yictoiy. 
And moves in triumph through her blazing sireets. 
Before him glide Canadum maids, white-robed — 
War-widowM virgins, on wbose pensive cheeks 
The blurii of health had faded into snow. 
Life, life, how heav*nly graceful are thy forma, 
in joy or sorrow I Soft as sleep they move, 
High-waTing o^er their heads the spoiless lawn. 
And scattering roees at his proud steed^s feet. 
Quebec pours forth her people, young and old, 
To See again her great deliverer. 
The war-unchilded mother, and the boy 
Whoee sire had fall*n in battle, came abroad ; 
Even the friendless, aged, houseless man 
Cast on his roin'd dwelling, as he pass'd, 
But one brief glanoe, then, dancing with the young, 
Followed the glad procession and rejoiced. 
The soldier's widow sought the crowded streets ; 
Oh, deem not that her true heart could forget 
Her low-laid husband ! No ! with moumful smiles 
She thought of him and wept ; but while she yiewM 
The glittering scene, those sad smiles seemM to say, 
** And he, too, was a soldier.'' Did not, then, 
Love-lom Miranion of the down- cast eye 
Steal to the lattice of her tower to gaze ? 
She (stately nun ! angelic exile ! tom 
From nature^s bosom !) on the various throng 
LookM pale and anxious. Soon again she saw, 
Herself unseen, yet mute and timidly, 
Though with energic pensiveness, the lord 
Of her affections, Montcalm. Loftier seemM 
His martial beauty, darker his large eye, 
With triumph fired ; and god-like he advanced, 
To redivorce her vows. Ünhappy maid I 
Why was she bom ? All-ignorant is he 
What cause he hath to feel ennobling pride — 
Miranion lores him ! but he knows it not. 
He reins his foamy steed ; the mighty crowd 
Halts, and is hushed, and living statues hold 
Unnumbered torches still ! She sees no torch, 
She sees no crowd, her eyes are fixed on him. 
He wares his band, he bows in act to speak ; 
Forward she bends ; she listens motionless ; 
Hangs on his Ups, and breathless drinks his speech, 
As if the words that should pronounce her death, 
Quiver'd for awful utterance on his tongue. 

*' France is victorious ! Ever fortunate ! 

She, mistress of the nations, shall extend 

The limits of her sway. Columbia spreads 

The verdure of unbounded wilds, and rolls 

Her rivers rivalless, to load with wealth 

Our noble country ; and the vanquish*d seas 

Shall bound her greatness with their amplitude ; 

For England, like a wintry sun, descends, 

Nor shall the sloping orb, retumed, arise 

Again to glcnry. Land the Lord of Hosts ! 

The maple, and the monarch of the woods, 

MagnoliA, now in praise lift up their hands, 

To measureless Missouri^s serpent folds. 

I See the unbom glory of this land — 

Her sons, high-destin*d, her immortal men, 

The stately <mildren of futurity. 

Land, then, the God of Battles, my loved friends ! 

Calamity hath wom you, war hath sown 

Your streets with wo ; but better days approach. 

Go to your homes, and to your little ones 

Say — Buin hath stalked near us, with a frown 

Tlutt awed, but blasted not — ^the storm is past.^ 

So Said lie, hapless in his prophecy,' 
And, from the throng retiring, sought repose. 
Then, as a catacomb s vast i^ence, soon 
The living scene was hu8h*d ; a silent crowd. 
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A peopled solitude — the city slept. 
Time ever moves, the only traveller 
That tires not, rests not ; dilatory man 
May loiter and may pause ; Time pauses not. 
How fast his wings have swept away the hours ! 
And lo ! 'tis come ! The important hour is come 
That shall make children fatherless, and dash 
Into despair the confident hope of pride ! 
Thou, Quebec, sleepest ! and thy warrior sons. 
In visions, see the host of England wom 
With famine, and subdued without a blow. 
But that unconquered host abjures repose, 
Crowds every boat, and glides, inaudibly. 
Down the dsurk river. Wake, proud city, crest 
Thy rocks with thunder, while they yet are thine ! 

Night hears the bat and owlet fiit and swim 

Over funereal forests, all asleep ; 

And mighty rivers, and lakes ocean-like — 

That gaudily deck th' etemal wildemess. 

And round the virgin waist of solitude, 

Enamour'd, twine their long and beauteous anns — 

Slumber beneath innumerable stars. 

The snow- white porpoise, rising, Starts to hear 

The prow-divided wave. How sweet, O night^ 

Thy chaste and unperturb*d sublimity I 

Yet, on the shaded river, many a heart 

Aches, as the British boats, with muffled oars, 

Glide with the stream. Of England^s happy fields 

Thinks the doomM soldier, mute — of friends and 

home — 
Of love and quiet — ^and the parting look, 
Engraven on his heart — of weeping wife — 
Oh ! never more around his neck to clasp 
Her arms, or lift his babes to kiss their sire. 
Amid the silent faces, there is one 
Most thoughtfuL O'er the stem he leans in thought, 
Where, thro^ the glimmering waves, gleams many 

afSftce 
Of slaughtered warrior, peaceful in his tomb 
Of waters ; for, tho' heaven's bright queen towers not 
Above the mountains; yet, the clouds which wreath 
Their highest clifiGs, tinged with her mildest beams, 
Are visible in magic forms of shade 
And brightness ; and their edges, silver-fringed, 
Tremble, reflected on the glassy stream. 
The shrouded heavens, the solemn hour, the vast 
River, the rocks enormous, plumed with pines, 
That cast their calm shades o'er the gliding wave, 
Bend to stem sadness Wolfe's o'er-wearied mind. 
Ah ! soon the battle-crash shall wake their shades. 
And bid their echoes howl ; hurl o'er their rocks 
The slayer and the slain, and dye with göre 
This silent, solemn, loneliest, loveliest scene ! 

The rocks frowned darker o'er the shoreward fleet. 
First on the Strand stood Wolfe. Boat followed boat. 
And warrior warrior. With uplifted sword 
He pointed to the rocks ; and swift, and streng, 
And resolute, they scaled the steepness there. 
Silent, and each assisting each, they rose 
From tree to tree, from cliff to clifif ; and soon. 
High on the summit, twenty veterans waved 
Their Highland blades. Mute thousands followed 

them, 
With labour infinite, and cautious tread. 
And breathing, half-suppressM ; and painfully 
Their slaught'nngcannon weigh*d &om pine to pine. 

Still dost thou sleep, proud city, unalarmM ! 
HushM are thy streets ; and by the warrior's bed 
The sword is idle ; and of peace restored 
The matron dreaming, sees her sons unscrew 
The rifle, and release the useless heim. 
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But pale Miranion wakes. She, love-lom maid, 
Hath Stolen to the heights, unseen, unheard, 
Alone, to hear the river, far below, 
Murmur unsedn ; and to indulge fond thoüghts, 
Sweet wishes, fond and vain. O^er the grey rock 
She bends her drooping beauty, and she thinks 
How sweetly, pillowed on his bronzed breast, 
The peasant^s wife is sleeping from her toils ; 
How well it were to be a soldier's bride, 
And couch with love and danger ! Holy nudd ! 
What if thou doff thy veil, in man*s attire 
To stand by Montcalm*s side, a seemly page ? 
But virgin fear, and yirgin modesty, • 
Chas^d that wild thought at once ; a painfal heat 
RushM to the cheek, which never erst the blush 
Of ^uilty shame suflfUsed ; and '' Oh !** ehe said, 
" My God, forgire me ! O forgive thy child I 
Support me I strengthen me ! or let cold earth 
Wrap poor Miranion*s bosom, and the tears 
Of piouB sisters moum a feinless maid !^* 

Her eyes are red with weeping ; on her hand 
Her moistened cheek reclines ; silent she looks 
On the dark river. " Do those shadows move ?" 
Sherises, listens. '' Whatstrange sounds are these?** 
The hum continues, deepens— hark^ a step ! 
Men — soldiers — ^what are they ? The foe ! the foe !" 

The gloom 
Deepened, the silence deepened. 
She trembles, and her eyes are cloeed with fear* 
What shall she do ? Obey affection's voice. 
And duty*s mandate ? And, with terror*s haste^ 
She hurried to the camp of sleeping France. 

Meantime, o*erwearied Montcalm, on his conch 
Extended, sought not sleep, nor had he do£f*d 
His garments. But the toil of thought intense, 
At length o*erpower*d, confused him. Slumbering, 
He toss*d from side to side, and sent abroad 
The wildly-wandering soul — a reinless steed ; 
Kor slept, nor waked I Upstarted stiff his locks, 
By terror smitten ; his bonos shook. Motionless, 
In gloom and might, before his troubled soul, 
A power embodied stood, nnspeakable 
And hueless. '' Sleep*st thou, Montcalm ?" said a 

Toice, 
*'StiIl,vanquish*dTictor, sleep ! Whywaketo shame? 
Sleep ! Wolfe hath tom the laurel from thy brow." 

Thus spake the evil dreauL Still slumbered he^ 
Ünhappy ; and a mute, expressive tear 
Stole from his eyelids o*er his swarthy cheek, 
When, pale, approachM unseen, with noiselessstep, 
Miranion. Fear and love had bleached her cheek ; 
And with mute, trembling, inexpressible 
Emotion she beheld the man beloved I 
She heard him sigh— nearershe drew — she stoop*d, 
** He weeps,'* she cried ; '' Ah, wherefore. in his 

sleep ?" 
She lookedr-Hshe paused; at length, with timid hand, 
Sh6 touched the hero*s forehead, and she said, 
*^ Bise Montcalm ! ** Up, at once, the warrior sprang, 
Confused, astonished, and, ere well awake, 
His hand had half-undrawn the ready sword ; 
Then on the maid he gazed, with such a look 
Of doubt and flerce surprise, as drove the blood 
Back from her fading lip oppressively. 
** Who — ^whence?" he cried, retiring; and he lais^d, 
With outstretched arm, the falchion nowunsheath'd. 
His vmce so stem (love was not in the tone) 
Game on her heart like death ; and, faltering, 
At length she cried, '' A friend to France I come! 
Wolfe climbs the heights of Abraham, and seeks 
The city." Fix'd in awe, she stood unmov^d ; 



The growing light was fearfui in her eye : 
He gaz*d upon ner, never had he seen 
Her face before^ never a face so fair — 
So mild, so sad, so innocent I She seem*d 
The gentle angel of the dead, ordained 
To bear the virgin-spirit to its home 
Etemal ; and if beauty could have mov'd 
His stem, ambitious heart, sure he had lov'd 
That heavenlypensiveness. He stood — ^he look*d — 
He answerM not ; he tumed in thought away. 
Slow grew ihe Ught, the darkness dimly waned. 
And on the mountainswalk^dthe dawn thro* flowers, 
When MontcaJm^s eye shrank, dark from what it 

fear^d — 
The bannerM cross, high on the vanquishM heights, 
0*er bright steel waving red, and England*s host, 
Embattled, like a crimson fortress vast, 
Oresting the eminence with hostile arms. 

Why bends Miranion o^er a soldier's cotlch ? 
To kiss the pillow of her warrior love. 
Her heart is fiUed with joy, which, soon to fade, 
Painteth her pale cheek with a cheruVs glow ; 
And for a moment she forgets herseif. 
Bise, tall Miranion of the pensive smile ! 
Bise, stately vestal, &om thy warrior's couch 1 
Soon shaJt thou tremble o*er thy counted beads, 
And, faltering, listen in thine eamest prayer, 
Telling to heaven, to heaven alone, thy love ; 
And vainly calling eveiy saint to save. 
He is not fallen yet I But e*er that sun 
Shall set and rise, one kiss, thy first and last, 
On Montcalm^ lip thy breaking heart shfUl print ; 
Nor shall the unfeeling taunt of prudery 
Flush poor Miranion's faded cheek with shame. 
" My hero !" shalt thou say, " for ever mine ! 
My soul in this chill kiss hath wedded thee." 
Then shalt thou grasp his hand fast, with a look 
That almost might awake the illustrious dead. 
But ere grief close thine eyes for ever, one 
Proud spectacle, one long procession more, 
Shalt thou behold — sad, slow, funereal pomp. 
And nations weeping o'er thy Montcalm's hier. 
The Victor vanquish'd ! That competitor 
Worthy of Britain's Wolfe — ^less fortunatc, 
Not less heroic — doom*d alike to &11. 
Immortal both ! Equal their love of fame : 
Their genius equal, and their scom of death. 
Then, when the mid-day torches shall no more 
Gast the dim gloom of mockery on the slain ; 
Although no marble teils where thou art laid, 
Miranion, night shall love the lonely spot, 
The Stars shall look in silence on its flowers, 
The moon-beams there shall slumber, and the dews 
Weep o*er a hapless virgin's modest grave. 
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I. 

Stop here, seduoer, stop a while ! 

A villain's victim sleeps below ; 
She drank the poison of a smile. 

And found that lawless love is wo. 
Too true to doubt the Hp that lied ; 

Too trusting maid ! too fond to fear ; 
Too oft they met by Bother's side, 

For she was young, and he was dear. 
Known by the arrow in her breast, 

She moum*d her bonds— then joined the free: 
Now Mary*s sorrows are at rest. 

And her sad story speaks to ihee. 



IL 

Amid the mosB'd old forest^s loneliness, 
To warn the future poet, and to wake 
The tender thought, these lines a studions youth 
Carved on this tree. Haply some man of mind, 
Hereafter, may the rhymeless verses read. 
And drop amid the druid solitnde 
The tear that angels envy. Chatterton 
Lived but to die — perchuice without a prayer ! 
A sable angel, tearing her own heart 
With dreadful transport, lured him to her arms ! 
These wilds will see no more his hopeless smile ; 
No more the moon-beam in his dewy eye 
' Will glisten ; and no more the cloudless night 
Hear, £rom her starry throne, his lonely steps ! 
O Qod ! forgive him, though he ask^d Üiee not! 

IIL 

Stop, man, and read ! A nameless person — one 

Whom the gay sons of proud frivoüty 

Knewnot, andthereforescom*dnot — slumbershere; 

His life was one long day of misery ; 

Yet sank he not beneath the load of life. 

His tested soul, with holy quietness, 

Smiled at the malice of adversity. 

And rose on wings of humble foith to €rod, 

Beader, do thou resemble this poor man 

In all things but his fortunes, Gk> and speed ! 

IV. 

Name not the sleeper who reposes here, 

Lest some good man seeking, serene in thought, 

The house of Ood, blush for the relative 

Who lived and died unhappy. Wealth and fame, 

Beauty and health, and genius were his own ; 

But aU in vain is Heav'n beneficent 

To vicious men ! He drown*d his soul in wine ; 

Shower*d wealth on fools ; and, for a harlots smile, 

False as his lust, gave beauty, healt^ and &me. 

But Winter wrapp'd him in a shroud of snow, 

When in the arms of infamy he died ; 

For, thoughhisfiEÜsefriendsned, sheclasp'd him dose 

There, where he panted on the frozen street ; 

'^ I to the last am true to thee," she said ; 

And, as he died, he heard her, and despair*d \ 

V. 

Now nought is mine ! Yet, what I had, I have ! 
The wings that bore my soul from earth to heaven ! 
And still, untired, through fields of amplitude, 
The pinions of my fervour shall advance 
With growing swiftness ; for beneath His throne— 
Whom seeking, my soul soars unsatisfied — 
Time lowly bends, and Power, the giant, kneels, 
While Harmony prociaims her Father^s name. 



THE EXILE. 

To Edward Lttton Bulwer, Esq., who helped 
me when I was helpless and unknown, I beg 
leave to dedicate this Poem. 



MY FIRST SONNET. 

Hail to the Christian I Bold is he, to stand 
On danger's rock, undaunted, to pursue 
The paths of right. What power shall him subdue P 

Notthine, all-shunned Misfortunel though thy band 

Waves the keen edge of hunger as a brand ; 
Nor thine, Prosperity, whose magic dew 
Melts the iced rock to water ! He shall view 

Th* elect of God, with them walk band in band. 
His emblem is the mountain, capped with snow. 

And gnarled with forests ; by tempestuous fire 
Above scourged vainly ; and asaail'd below ..... 

By ocean^s vainly storm-conflicting ire ; 
Th* Etemal Mountain ! that, while tides shall flow, 

Will commune with thestars,andbidhis pinesaspire. 



World-lighting flambeau of that awful One 
Whose greatness thought hath not conceived ! thou 

bright 
And ruby-hair*d similitude of might 
Ominiscient yet invisible and lone ; 
The stillness of all power upon his throne — 
The life of life — whose fountain none can teil ! 
Thou flar*st o*er ocean*s nation-girding streams 
Fearless of change, as though, indeed, thy beams 
Were of the etemal, uncreated light. 
High, not secure ! bright, not unchangeable ! 
What dost thou see above, around, below ? 
Unweeping pride and pleasure only ? No ! 
Vicissitude and ruin are to thee 
Familiär. Prosperer ! thou look^st on me 
And feePst no pity. But thyself shalt fade, 
£xtinguish*d, as a taper. He who made 
Can unmake all things. He who reigns alone, 
The sole unrivall'd — ^he whose buming throne 
Is wheeled on suns — shall quench thee with a frown. 
And cast thy dust beneath his axle down ; 
Crush*d, thou shalt roll no more. No wrinkle yet 
Of age Insults thy beauty. Thou art bright 
As man*s vain youth, with harlot joys beset, 
Who says, while love, in ecstasy divine, 
Seals his warm cheek with lips that glow like thine, 
" My fortune shall be splencUd as thy light" 
Thou laughing parent of the woful years ! 
Hence, with thy beams that mock the sorrowing 

heart I 
In all thy pageantry of flame, depart ! 
And let me commune with sad night in tears. 

IL 

But day yet lingeis in the gorgeous west, 
0*er capes that smile like Islands of the blessM ; 
His red orb biggens as his beams retire. 
And Wide Potomac undulates in fire ; 
While giant clouds, that o*er his hüls aspire, 
Curtain the setting sun, whose broad brow glows 
As if he wish'd, gazing in transport deep, 
To look sweet evening into blushing sleep ; 
And, ere he slumber*d, kiss her in repose — 
Then sink to golden rest. Above thy tide, 
Wild river ! on the headlands at thy side, 
With straining eye, the Exile, Alfred, Stands, 
And thinks, with fever*d soul, of distant lands ; 
Thinks of lov'd England, whence, by terror led, 
Escaped from Worcester's fatal fight, he fled. 
And sought in desert woods, o*er ocean cross'd, 
To cherish life, when all it's joys were lost. 
Dear to that Exile now are memory's tales, 
For now they speak of Avon's dewy dales — 
Sweet scenes, whose pleasures he no more may share. 
And her, his love, who moums deserted there. 

IIL 

He saw eve*s beamy purple fade away ; 
He watch'd the changeful clouds tili all was grey ; 
He started — " 'Twas the waving grass !" he said, 
" I am not watch'd : or, fluttering overhead, 
Did the owl start the oriole from rest ? 
The humming-bird reposes on the flower ; 
Fragrance dnnks fre^mess in her riebest bower ; 
High roosts the turkey ; on Potomac's breast 



The mallard sleeps ; and here the rattlesnake, 
Couch'd on his coils — ^the desert*s deadly pest ' 
The bull-frog booms not yet ; all aecentless, 
The listening wave doth not a pebble shake ; 
Nor doth a soiind disturb the loneliness 
Of Nature in her slumbers ; nor a breeze 
Sldm o*er the boundless forest, to awake 
The tempest-braving pme of Centimes ; 
And, while the stars that guard the tranquil sldes 
Look down in silence on the silent trees, 
High on the mountain*s crest the lonely doud 
Reposes, like a giant in his shroud : 
How silently ! Haply, at this sweet hour, 
In England, to the purple-blossom'd heath 
The sun-tann*d peat-man plods ; while every bower 
Weeps in the eye of mom, the drover wakes 
With dewy locks ; and, while his plaid he shakes, 
0*er cnimpled grass unbathM by midnight shower, 
Calls his tried dog that lurks the thom beneath — 
Bous'd by whose voice, the bird that loves the sky 
Sheds bright pearls from his clover cannpy. 
And, soaring, sings ! And, o*er her fragrant pail, 
More sweetly sings the milk-maid in the vale ; 
And the mist lessens on the distant sea ; 
And o*er the rooky grove the smoke curls slow ; 
And fair the halcyon is on writhen tree, 
Whose giant arms stretch where the rock is riven ; 
But £Birer far, on quivering waves below, 
Are rock, tree, halcyon, and serenest heaven. 
Oh, bles8*d is he, who, arm'd with dusky gun, 
Sees on Britannian wastes the moor fowl run, 
Or, flying, fall ! Oh, blessM who hears the bells 
Sound o*er the dewy smile of Albion*s dells, 
While age, and youth, and blissful love repair 
To sabbath service, country wake, or fair ! 
But is my injur'd Emma happy there ?" 

IV. 

He spake in tears of sweetly mingied pain : 

What though the heart that nurses love is &in 

To build in darkness his imsocial seat ? 

What though he loves the desert-spirit'ä sigh ? 

The tear tluit Visits seldom hi« sad eye, 

Though life hath sweeter tears, may vet be sweet. 

Pensive and paJe, retum*d he to his larm, 

Where weaJth was his, but not contenttnent's charm ; 

And as, with pausing footsteps, he came near, 

Sad tones, that spake of wither*d joys once dear — 

Tones that his heart acknowledged — ^met his ear, I 

And retrospection drank of aconite. 

A moment blank he stood, then onward flew ; 

But, as with lightning blasted, back he drew ; 

And, trembling, gaz*d— on what appalling sight ? 

No dusky daughter of the buming day, 

Shiank from the slave-herd*s whip, uplifted high ; 

On no dark maid of fervid Africa 

Gloated that scourger's Algerenian eye ; 

But, bom where men are free and maids are fair, 

From happy Albion wafted o*er the wave. 

And late arrived, a convict and a slave. 

Was she for whose wild shriek he hungerM there ; 

And on her cheek of wo the rose had been. 

To Alfred*s tongue words came not ; but there came 

Strength to his arm, and to his spirit flame. 

He rush'd the moumer and the pang between ; 

And, stunn'd beneath his blow, the slave-herd sank. 

And rose, and feil, and rose again, and drank 

Not with his eyes his victims* starting blood, 

But, coughing, drank his own, and ghastly stood* 

Then, faint, the convict totter'd to her shed ; 

Her sable sisters, weeping, stayM her tread. 

And laid on leaves of maize her languid head, 

Where soon, by sad dreams visited, she slept, 

And wildly, in her broken slumbers, wepL 



V. 

But Alfred slept not. On his spirit broke 
A troubled light ; and in his heart awoke 
The power that smiles to see the gloom increase, 
And, sleeping on the thunder, dreams of peace. 
And höhest stillness — ^the storm*s angel, Hope. 
Oh, 'reft of her, could man, the insect, cope 
With darkness, dread, and danger ? He arose, 
Leaving the mattrass of his pale unrest. 
And widked into the cool and midnight air, 
That whisper*d to the wUdness of hm breast, 
Like spirit from the Islands of repose. 
And ahnost lull'd to sleep the demon, Oare. 

VL 

Darkness was spread o*er half the sky. The moon 
Slept on her sea of blue. The stars appear*d 
To dream around her, in night*s awful noon! 
Wild lightnings, fluttering mstant, fring'd with fire 
The growing darkness of the wrathful west ; 
And, on sublime Potomac's troubled breast, 
Convolv*d in seeming agony and ire, 
The red reflection, lüte a dragon, bum*d. 
And though the Coming thunder was not heard, 
Yet, on the breezeless sky perturb'd, in dread 
The silent bear his gleaming eye-balls tum*d ; 
Hoarse croak'd the eagle on the mountain's head ; 
The buffalo, in ominous horror low'd ; 
The storm-fiend whisper*d from his desert cave ; 
The forest shudderM ; the tumultuous cloud 
WanderM in heaven; black roll*d the moaning 
wave» 

VIL 
Lone stood the cabin of the pallid slave ; 
And, through the door unclos'd, a pine-torch cast 
Its wrinkling beam. With trembling knees, he pass'd 
Before the wan light thrice, then stood to gaze. 
She slumber'd still, and still she wept in sleep, 
While o*er her sad face gleam^d the feeble blaze. 
He enternd, and he could not choose but weep ; 
For, as he bent above her faded frame. 
In murmuring accents faint, she sighM his name. 
*' Emma ! *' he said ; but faulteringly he spoke. 
And kissM her brow ; again — ^and she awoke, 
And shriek'd, and rose Imlf up, convuls'd with fear ; 
Then, trembling, tum*d, and hid her face in shame. 
But he, with soothing words, and many a tear, 
Spake to her wo, bidding her yet be glad, 
Ajid que8tion*d of her destiny severe. 
And how, and why, she met a doom so sad ? 
She did not lift her eye — she fear'd to look 
On him who talk*d of comfort — but it came ; 
For, like a sweet remember'd vision, stole 
His tones of pity on her drooping soul ; 
Or, like the liquid music of the brook 
To thirst's charmM ear, when the unseen waters 

creep 
Beneath the blossoming umbrage of the vale, 
Among flowers dear to wo, that love to weep. 
And thus she told her melancholy tale, 
While, o'er the hut, loud moan'd the increasing 

gale, 
And nearer thunder chas'd the lightning pale. 

VIIL 
" Oh, thou art good ! I did not hope to hear 
The voice of kindness in this land of fear. 
My love went to the war, and came not back ; 
Pnnce Charles, they said, was worsted in the strife : 
Anxious, I watch'd on expectation*s rack ; 
But Alfred fled beyond the sea for life. 
Soon I became — a mother ! — not a wife ! 
My wrathful parents spum'd me &om their door. 
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Oh, cherishM like the choicest garden flower, 

And nurtured on the breast of tendemess, 

And all unused to the eyil hour, 

How should their silk-dad daughter face distress? 

Where should the ont-cast Emma lay her head ? 

I sought and foond a little lowly shed, 

Where long we liy*d, resignea and calm, though 

poor: 
My active needle eamed our daüy bread. 
But, sickness, then, by fanune folIow*d came: 
My hungry boy look*a np for food, and pinM t 
My wearying task was profitless; my frame 
Enfeebled by disease, unnerrM my mind. 
I would not beg the ahns of charity, 
Nor ask the legal dole of paupery; 
No, I did worse, far worse — Heaven pardon me ! 
Thou wouldst not think that Emma once was fair; 
Yet fair she was, or Envy's seif hath lied; 
And she had still some sweet and drooping charms; 
But she had still some virtue, and some pride. 
I tum*d abhorrent from lust*s venomous arms; 
How cotdd I clasp poUution to my heart ? 
I wept, and pray*d, but want would not depart; 
And my boy*s asking look, so pale and sad, 
Drove me, in one nmiappy moment, mad. 
No pitying daughter of the rieh and free, 
With angel looks and bounty, came to me. 
Oh, how I envied then the spotless maid, 
Who pa8s*d me, blushing, and almost afraid ! 
Spum'd by the base, scarce pitied by the good, 
Affliction rush'd upon me, like a flood. 
No aid without, and want and wo within ; 
Deserted — ah, no ! left — ^by him I lov'd ; 
My life's life was that boy, the child of sin ! 
What mother's heart could see bis tears unmov*d? 
I pawn'd the stolen silk ! — detected — tried 
In the throng'd court I stood, half petrified. 
And there was doom'd beyond the billowy tide, 
On wild Columbia*s shore of tears to groan. 

IX. 

'' As on the Strand I stood — and not alone, 
But chainM to others, like in crime and fate, 
And female, too, though lost to female fears — 
A man approach*d, more old in grief than years, 
And kissM the fetter*d band he bath*d ^th tears, 
And, faultering, strove, but strove in yain, to speak. 
Oh, he was chang*d! but Emma knew him well; 
And with him came forg^veness, though too late. 
But when he askM forgiveness of bis child, 
His guilty child, I thought my heart would break I 
And when I bade him to my mother bear 
A lock of hapless Emma*8 golden hair — 
A kiss from one so lost — and pray*d him teil 
Jf she, too, had the sinful one forgiv'n — 

God ! in more than agony, he smiPd, 
Then rav^d, amid his tears, in laughter wild ! 
* Emma,' he said, * thy mother is in Heav'n, 
Brought to the grave with sorrow — ^not by thee — 
It was Gk)d*s wiB ! and none from sin are free.* 
Again he kissM me, and he tum'd to go ; 

But no— poor Emma would not have it so ; 
He saw the boy on whom my sad eye feil, 
And Idss'd my little Alfred — ^then — farewell I 

1 saw him not, but sobbM,' in sorrow blind. 

And heard his faint ' GU)d bless thee !^ in the wind. 

X. 

'* Ah, surely in that hour I should have died, . 
But that my boy clung fondly to my side. 
And, not in vain, to soothe his mother tried I 
Then came a thought which nature could not bear: 
' What! take him from me?* shriek'd my heart*s 
despair. 



But little Alfred leffc the land with me ; 
And, while the tall ship rush'd into the sea, 
He säte, and smil'd upon his motiier's knee^ 
Pleas'd with the sails, the motion, and the deep. 
The billows seem'd to rock my cares to sleep. 
Oh, there was comfort in the dreadful thought 
That far from happiest England I should go, 
Where none who knew me could behold my wo, 
To taunt the shame that want and sin had brought ; 
And that the poor oompanions of my way 
Were wretches too, but I less vile wan they ! 
I lov'd to sit upon the airy deck, 
While swell'd the moonlight heav'ns, without a 

speck, 
0*er ocean without wrinkle ; and I lov'd, 
While star-light only glimmer'd through the clouds, 
And, arrow-lUce, and billow-bome, we mov'd, 
To bear the fresh gale whistle in ihe shroud^ 
And see the maned waves each other chase, 
Like flaming coursers in the endless race. 
Then, with delighted terror, from the prow. 
High on the mountain billow's smnmit curl'd. 
Down look'd X on the wat'ry vales below, 
That, like a tenantless and hopeless world, 
Barren and black, and deepening chilly, frown'd. 
And, on that fiEtr land, whither I was bound, 
Enthusiast Hope beheld, nor whip, nor chauis ; 
But hill and shadowy vale seem'd fairy ground. 
And groves elysian deck'd the teeming plains ; 
And airy fmgers form'd, with many a flower 
Of dulcet breath, a visionary bower ; 
And there my fancy wander'd with my child. 
And saw him strive, with lifted band, to reach 
The grape's dark luxury, or the glowing peach ; 
And Peace walk'd with us through the bahny wild, 
Look'd on my tears, nor only look*d, but smiled. 

XL 
" O Heaven ! thou shouldst, according to the load, 
Apportion strength to bear it on the road ! 
My boy refused his food, forgot to play. 
And sicken'd on the waters, day by day. 
He smil'd more seldom on his mother's smile ; 
He prattled less, in accents void of guile, 
Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave, 
Where I, not he, was doom'd to be a slave ! 
Gold o'er his limbs a listless languor grew; 
Paleness came o'er his eye of placld blue ; 
Pale moum'd the lily, where tiie rose had died. 
And timid, trembling, clung he to my side. 
He was my all on earth. Oh, who can speak 
The anxious mother's too prophetic wo, 
Who sees death feeding on her dear child's cheek, 
And strives in vain to think it is not so? 
Ah ! many a sad and sleepless night I pass'd, 
O'er his couch listening, in the pausing blast, 
While on his brow, more sad from hour to hour, 
Droop'd wan dejection, like a fading flower ! 
At length, my boy seem'd better, and I slept — 
Oh, soundly ! but, methought, my mother wept 
O'er her poor Enuna, and, in accents low, 
Said, ' Ah ! why do I weep ? and weep in vain 
For one so lov'd, so lost ? Emma, thy pain 
Draws to a dose ! e'en now is rent in twain 
The loveliest link that binds thy breast to wo. 
Soon, broken heart, we soon shall meet again !' 
Then o'er my face her freezing band she croas'd. 
And, bending, kiss'd me, with her lip of frost. 
I waked ; and, at my side — Oh ! stUl and cold ! — 
Oh ! what a tale that dreadful chillness told ! 
Shrieking, I started up, in terror wild ; 
Alas ! and had I liv'd to dread my child ? 
Eager, I snatched him from his swinging bed ; 
His limbs were stiff — ^he mov'd not — ^he was dead ! 
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O let me weep ! — ^what mother would not weep 
To See her child committed to the deep ? — 
All lifeless, o^er his marble forehead rolPd, 
The third night saw his locks repose in gold. 
Methinks Hwas moonlight, and a torch cast wide 
Its lanthomM radiance o^er the umber^d tide, 
As wan on deck he lay, serenely fair, 
And, oh ! so like his sire ! that man of care, 
(From home, and hope, and all he lov'd, impell^d,) 
Who ne^er lüs child, in Ufe, or death, beheld, 
And eould not come, my breaking heart to share ! 
No moumfiil flowers, by weeping fondness laid, 
Nor pink, nbr rose, droopM on his breast display^d, 
Nor half-blown daisy, in his little band. 
Wide was the field around, but Hwas not land. 
His features wore a sweet and pensive grace. 
And death was beauty on his silent face. 
No more his sad eye lookM me into tears ! 
GlosM was that eye beneath his pale cold brow ; 
And on his calm ups, whifih had lost their glow, 
But which, thoagh pale, seem^d half uncles^d to 

speak, 
LoiterM a smile, like moonlight ob the snow. 
I gazed upon him still — not wild with fears — 
Gone were my fears, and present was despiur ! 
Bat, as I gazed, a little lock of hur, 
StirrM by Sie breeze, play M, trembling, on his cheek ; 

Grod ! my heart ! — I thought lifo still was there ! 
But, to commit him to his watery grave, 

O'er which the winds, unwearied moumers, rave — 
One, who strove darkly sorrow^s sob to sway, 
Uprais^d the body ; tlurice I bade him stay ; 
For still my wordless heart had much to say. 
And still I beut, and gazed, and, gazing, wept. 
At last, my sisters, with humane constraint, 
Held me, and I was calm as dying saint ; 
While that stem weeper lowered mto the sea 
My ill-starr^d boy ! deep— buried deep he slept. 
And then I look^d to heav'n in agony. 
And pray^d to end my pilgrimage of pain, 
That I might meet my beauteous boy again ! 
Oh, had he liv^d to reach this wretched land. 
And then expirM — I would have blessM the Strand. 
But, where my poor boy lies I may not lie ; 

1 cannot come, with broken heart, to sigh 

O^er his lovM dust, and strew with flowers his turf : 
His pillow hath no cover but the surf ! 
I may not pour the soul-drop from mine eye 
Near his cold bed ; he slumbers in the wave ! 
Oh, I will l(yoe the sea, because it is his grave !** 

XIII. 
Weeping, she saw not him whose swimming eye 
0*erflowed with bittemess and agony ; 
But, when he smote his breast with frenzied force. 
And, stamping, cursM himself in dread remorse ; 
Then started she — as one who sleeps with pain 
O^erwearied Starts awake, but sleeps again ; 
And soon, more calm, with altera voice, she said-— 
" Perhaps my boy had liv'd, had Alfred stayM ! 
Ah ! wherefore fled he, hopeless and afraid ? 
And, ah ! why fled not Emma at his side ? 
I on the Bcaffold would with him have died. 
Without a look, a kiss, a tear, he went ; 
Unheard by Emma, every prayer he sent 
To heav^n, (while grim Mischance stood by, and 

smil^d,) 
To bloss the mother of his imbom child ! 
Nor after weeks, and months, and moumful yeaxs, 
Did his dear letter, long, and stainM with teiurs, 
Bring to her bosom, o'er the waters wide, 
Comfort and hope, which nought could bring beside ! 
Alas ! he fled not, but at Worcester died !*' 



''O blame him not!' 

youth, 
*' If he has err'd, forgi 
And canst thou doubt 
And deem him false, w 
We both live, Enuna, 
Behold, His Alfred^s sc 
Come to my heart ! tl 



Ah, claspM he death ? 
Slackening his grasp, 1 
Then paleness blush^d 
RelumM the faded azi 
Faintly she strove to ( 
" Was it, indeed, my ; 
'' And wilt thou take i 
And shall the vile, the 
The poor and trodden 
Ah, no, no-— heav^n oi 
My love ! — we meet tc 



Then, with claspM hi 

may'd, 
That she might live fc 
But, o^er their silence 
And, wrappM in dark 
And down the giants c 
And, pale as day, the 
And, through aw'd he 

been 
The f uneral dirge of s 
More dread, more nei 

Seen, 
Peal following peal, w 
On the wild Ught she 
And graspM lus handf 
Fast, and still faster, i 
"Spare me !" she crie< 
Hark ! His the voice 
A mother murder^d, a 
Alfred, the deed was ] 
I broke her heart, an( 
Hark ! His the roarinj 
Lo, how the mountaii 
And while their rage, 
Lifts my boy's tresses 
Yet doth the wretch, 
Who, for those poor \ 
All, save her hope to 
But see ! he rises fro 
And at his guilty mot 
There, dost thou see 1 
And lift at theo his 11 
Oh, dreadful !— Hold 

me! — 
Alas ! that must not, 
No — ^pray that both < 
Then come ! and '. 

heav^n !" 



He feit her slackenii 
And graspM more fii 
Q,uiver*d her cheel 

streakM : 
StiU gaz'd he— all w 

shriek'd. 



No sound is heard, s 
The weary cloud is e 




To rend the wildly flnctaatin^ slnr. 

And tear the tall pine from his place on high. 

Meek quiet on the freshenM verdure sleeps ; 

Less frequent, from the beauteous cedar weeps 

The heayy rain-drop on the flower beneath ; 

And) £Eunter round the hüls, the dymg gale 

Murmurs the requiem of departed night ; 

While, like bless'd isles, the woods emerge in light, 

In placid light, ffür as the brow of death 

O^er which that mourner bends, so lost and pale. 

^< V.mnia^ how sweet the calm that follows storms! 

How sweet to sleep in tears, and wake in heay*n !*^ 

Mom soon will smile on Natureis drooping charms, 

And smooth the tresses which the night hath riven ; 

But no. sun shall arise that wretch to che^* ; 

Alas I his grief despairs, and hath no tear ! 

From heav Vs deep blue, the stars steal, one by one; 

Pale fades the moon — still paler — she is gone. 

As yet, no marshall'd douds in splendour roll'd, 

See, on Potomac^s breast their mirror^d gold ; 

Yet, eastward, lo ! th* horizon, forest-fring^d, 

Blushes — and dusky heights are ruby-ting^d 1 

Lo ! like a warrior in impatient ire, 

On mailed steed, fire-scarfd, and heImM with fire, 

Forth rides the sun, in buming beauty strong, 

Hurling his bright shafts, as he darts along ! 

Oh, not more splendidly emerged the mom 

When> light, and life, and blissful love were bom. 

And day and beauty, ere his woes began, 

SmUM first elysium on the soul of man. 

And — while no cloud in stillest heav'n was seen — 

O^er ocean^s waveless magnitude serene, 

Rose, all on flame his vital race to run. 

In dreadless youth, how proudly rose that sun ! 

And, see ! o^er Emma's still and snowy cheek 

There comes a glow, ethereal, heav^nly, meek, 

As if a Uly blush'd to meet the light ! 

But what, wan Exile ! may be said to thee ? 

Lockest thou on death ? then death is fair to see. 

The sunbeams mingle with her lifeless hair ; 

From her closM eye a tear is stealing slow ; 

Life seems to linger on the silence there, 

Like fragrance in a gather^d rose of snow ; 

But, oh I that kiss of ice ! — despair ! — despair I — 

Ah ! woods and waves, and heav^n and earth are 

bright ; 
But on the hopeless Exile^s heart — His night ! 



BOTHWELL. 

^ ÜBtsitaatit ^otm» 



To my great Master, Robert Southby, who Con- 
descended to teach me the Art of Poetry, I most 
respectfully dedicate this Drama. 



SCENEI — Tnside of a dungeon, in a fortress on the 
coagtofNontay, Bothwell sl^eping. Rhinvalt 
gazing throttgh a barred icindow on the rocks, and 
stormy sea bdow, 

Bhin. Splendour in heaven, and horror on the 
main ) 
Sunshine and storm at once — a troubled day. 
Clouds roll in brightness, and descend in rain. 
How the waves rush into the rocky bay, 
Shaking th^ etemal barriers of the land I 
And ocean^s face is like a battle piain, 
Where giant demons combat band to band ; 
While, as their voices sink and swell again. 



Peace, listening on the rainbow, bends in pain. 

Where is the voice,whose stillness man^s heart heais, 

Like dreamM-of music, wordless, soft, and low ? 

The voice, which dries on Sorrow*8 cheek her tears, 

Or, lest she perish, bids the current flow ? 

That vbice the whirlwind in his rage reveres ; 

It bids the blast a tranquil sabbath keep : 

Lonely as death, harmonious as the spheres, 

It whispers to the wildness of the deep, 

'Till, calm as cradled habe, the billows sleep. 

Oh, careless of the tempest in his ire, 

Blush, ruby glow of westem heaven ! Oh, cast 

The hue of roses, steepM in liquid Are, 

On ocean in his conflict with the blast, 

And quiver into darkness, and retire. 

And let wild day to cahnest night subside ; 

Let the tired sailor from his teil respire, 

The drenchM flag hang, unmoving, o^er the tide. 

And, pillow'd on still clouds, the whirlwind ride ! 

Then, Queen of Silence, rohe thee, and arise. 

And, through the barr^d loop of tlus dungeon old, 

Visit, once more, its inmate^s blasted eyes ! 

Let him again, though late, thy light behold ! 

Soulless, not sightless, have his eye-balls xoll'd, 

Alike, in light and darkness, desolate. 

The storm beat on his heart — ^he feit no cold; 

Summer look*d on him, from heaven's fiery gate — 

Shivering, he scowPd, and knew not that he scowFd. 

XJnweeping, yet perturb'd ; his bed a stone ; 

Bonds on ms body — on his mind a spell ; 

Ten years in solitude, (yet not alone,) 

And conscious only to the inward hell ; 

Here hath it been his hideous lot to dwell. 

But heav'n can bid the spirit's gloom depart, 

Can chase from his tom soul the demon feil. 

And, whispering, find a listener in his heart. 

O let him weep again ! then, tearless dweU. 

In his dark, narrow home, unrung by passing bell ! 

[A long pause, Loud thunder ; andy afier an 
interval, thunder heard remote. ] 
The storm hath ceas^d. The sun is set : the trees 
Are fain to slumber ; and, on ocean*s breast, 
How softly, yet how solemnly, the breeze, 
With unperceiv'd gradation, sinks to rest ! 
No voice, no sound is on the ear impresso ; 
Twüight is weeping o'er the pensive rose ; 
The stoat slumbers, coird up in his nest ; 
The grosbeak on the owPs perch seeks repoee ; 
And o^er the heights, behold ! a pale light glows. 
Wak'd by the bat, üp Springs the startled snake ; 
The cloud's edge brightens — lo, the moon ! aijd gro ve, 
And tree, and shrub, bathM in her beams, awake, 
With tresses cluster'd like the locks of love. 
Behold ! the ocean's tremor ! slowly move 
The cloud- like sails ; and, as their way they nrge, 
Fancy might almost deem she saw, above, 
The streamer's chasten'd hues ; bright sleeps the 

Burge, 
And dark the rocks, on ocean^s glittering verge. 
Now lovers meet, and labour^s task is done. 
Now stillness hears the breathing heifer. Now 
Heav'ns azure deepens ; and, where rock-rills run, 
Rest on the shadowy mountain^s airy brow 
Cloud's that have ta^en their farewell of the sun ; 
While calmness, reigning o'er that wintry clime, 
Pauses and listens ; — ^hark ! the evening gun ! 
Oh, hark ! — ^the sound expires ! and silence is sublime. 
Moonlight o^er ocean^s stillness ! on the crest 
Of the poor maniac, moonlight ! — He is calm ; 
Calmer he soon will be in endless rest : — 
O, be thy coolness to his brow as balm, 
Andbreathe, thou fresh breeze, on his bumingbreast ! 
For memory is retuming to his brain ; 
The dreadful past, with worse than wo impresso ; 
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And torturing time^s etemity of pain ; 
The eurse of mind retums ! O taJce it back again! 
[A long pause, durifig v^ioh he bends anxioudy 
over BothfDcllA 
Alas! how flutteringly he draws his breath! 
Botk, My blessed Mary ! 
Bhin, Cahner he appears — 

Sad, fatal Symptom ! swift approaches death. 
Both. Mary I a band of fire my boeom sears. — 

do not leave me I— Heavenly Mary I — ^years, 
Ages of torture passM, and thou cam'st not ; 

1 waited still, and watch'd, bat not in tears ;* 
I oould not weep ; mine eyes are dry and bot. 
And long, long since, to shed a tear forgot. 

A Word I thougb it condemn me ! — stay ! she^s gone ! 
Gone ! and to oome no more ! IHe faints,] 

EhtH, Ah, iB it so ? 

His pilgrimage is o'er, his task is done ; 
How gnmly still he lies ! yet his eyes glow, 
As wiä stranee meaning. Troubled spirit, go ! 
How threatenmgly bis teeth are clenchM ! how ÜEist 
He clutches his grasp^d hair ! — ^bush ! — ^breatbless? 

No! 
Life still is here, though withering hope be past ; 
Come, bridegroom of despair ! and be this sigh his 
last 

Botk Where am I ? What art thon ? 

Bhin, Call me a friend. 

And this a prison. 

Boih. Voice of torture, cease ! — 

Oh, it retums ! — ^terrific vision, end ! — 
When was it ? Yesterday ? no matter — peace ! 
I do remember, and too well, too well ! 

BMn, How i« it with theo ? 

Both. Why wilt thou offend ?— 

Ha ! all ye fiends of earth, and ye of hell, 
I surely am awake ! Thine angel send, 
Thou, King of TerrozB call'd, and break this hideous 
spell! 

Bhin, A tear ? and shed by theo ? 

BoÜu I breath'd in flame ; 

The sleepless worm of wrath was busy here ; 
When — ah, it was a dream ! — my lady came, 
Lovely and wan in wo, with the big tear 
To cool my feverM soul. In love and fear, 
O'er me she bent, as at the Hermitage, 
When (maimM in confiict with the mountaineer) 
She kissM my wounds, while Damley 8well*d with 

rage; 
Tears only ! not a word ! she fled ! — and I am here. 
She fled ; and then, within a sable room, 
Methought I saw the headsman and the axe ; 
And men stood round the block, with browsof gloom, 
Gazing, yet mute, as images of wax ; 
And, whUe the victim moved to meet her doom. 
All wept for Mary Stuart. Pale, she bent, 
As when we parted last ; yet towards the tomb 
Calmly she look'd, and, smiling, prayers up sent 
To pitying heav^n. A deep and fearful boom 
Of mutterM accents rose, when to the ground 
The sever'd head feil bleeding ! and, aghast, 
Horror on horror star^d. And then a sound 
Swell'd, hoarsely yelling, on the sudden blast, 
As of a female voice that mimickM wo ; 
But, as above that hall of death it pass'd, 
'Twas changed into a laugh, wild, suUen, low, 
Like a fiend's growl, who, from heay'n*s splendour 

cast, 
Qnaffs fire and wrath, where pain^s red embers glow. 
Do I not know theo ? I'm forgetful grown : 
Where did I see thee first ? 

jßftin. Here, even here ; 

Thy ten years' comrade — still to thee unknown. 
In all that time thou didst not shed a tear 



Until this hour. Raving, with groan on groau, 
Thou spak^st of more thaii horror, and thy moan 
Was torture's music. O'er thy forehead hot 
Thine hands were claspM ; and still wast thou alone, 
Brooding o^er things uiat have been, and are not, 
Though I was with thee, almost tum^d to stone, 
Here, where I pin'd for twenty years before 
Thy Coming. 

äotk, Thirty years a prisoner ! 

Here, dIdst thou say ? 

BJun. Ay, thirty years and more. 

My wife ! — never may I look on her ! 
My chUdren ! 

Both. Didst thou spill man*s blood ; or why P 

Bhin. I spilt man^s blood in battle. Oh, no more, 
Liberty, shall I breath thy air on high 
Where the cloud travels, or along the shore 
When the waves frown, like patriots swom to die ! 
I met th^ oppressors of my native land, 
(Wide wav'd their plumes o'er Norway's wilds afar,) 
I met them, breast to breast, and band to band, 
O'ercome, not yanquish*d, in the unequfd war : 
And this is Freedom*s grave. 

Both, Freedom? Thou fool, 

Deserving chains ! Freedom ? — ^a word to scare 
The sceptred habe. Of thy own dream thou tool 
And ch^pion, white in foUy ! From me far 
Be rant like tMne — of sound a senseless jar. 

Bhin. Say, who art thou that rav'st of murdered 
kings. 
And dar'st, before her champion vow'd, profane 
The name of Freedom ? Long forgotten things 
To my soul beckon ; and my hand would fain 
(Stung by thy venom) grasp a sword again. 
In battle with these tyrants ! Gone ? — ^ala^s ! 
'Tis the death-rattle m the throat — ^his pain 
Draws to a close. Again ? Dark spirit, pass ! 

Both. Lift, lift me up ! that on my buming brain 
The pallid lieht may shine I and let me see 
Once more the ocean. Thanks I Hail, placid deep ! 
Oh, the cold light is comfort ! and to me 
The freshness of the breeze comes like sweet sleep 
To him whose tears his painful pillow steep I 
When last I saw those biUows they were red. 
Mate of my dungeon I know'st thou why I weep ? 
My chariot, and my war-horse, and my bed, 
Ocean, before me swells, in all its glory spread. 
Lovely 1 stiU lovely Nature ! and a line 
Of quivering beams, athwart the wavy space, 
Buns like a beauteous read to realms divine, 
Ending where sea and stooping heav'n embrace. 
Crisp'd with glad smiles is ocean's aged face ; 
Gemm'd are the fingers of his wrinlded band. 
Like glittering fishes, in the wanton race, 
The ^ttle waves leap laughing to the land, 
Light following light — ^an everlasting chase. 
Lovely, still lovely I chaste moon, is thy beam 
Now laid on Jedburgh's mossy walls asleep, 
Where Mary pin'd for me ; or dost thou gleam 
O'er Stirling, where I first, in transport deep, 
Kiss'd her bless'd band, when Darnley bade her 

weep; 
Or o'er Linlithgow and the billows blue, 
Where (captur'd on the forest- waving steep) 
She almost fear'd my love, so dear and true ; 
Or on that sad field, where she could but look 
adieu? 
Bhin, Weep on I if thou, indeed, art he whose 
fame 
Hath pierc'd th' oblivion even of this tomb, 
Where life is buried, and whose fearful name 
Amazement loves to speak, while o'er thy doom, 
Trembling, he weeps. IHd slie, whose charms 
make tarne 
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All other beauty, Scotland*s matchless Queen, 
Creation's wonder, on that wither'd frarae, 
EnamourM smile ? Sweet tears there are, I ween ; 
Speak then of her, where tears are shed more oft 

than Seen. 
Both, Perhaps the artist might, with cunning 

band, 
Mimie the mom on Mary's lip of love ; 
And fancy might before the canvass stand. 
And deem he saw th' unreal bosom move. 
But who could paint her heav*nly soul, which glows 
With more than kindness — ^the soft thoughts that 

rove 
Over the moonlight of her heart*s repose — 
The wish to hood the faleon, spare the dove, 
Destroy the thorn, and multiply the rose ? 
Oh, had*st thou words of fire, thou could'st not 

paint 
My Mary in her majesty of mind, 
Expressing half the queen and half the Saint ! 
Her fancy, wild as piniöns of the wind, 
Or sky-aficending eagle, that looks down, 
Calm, on the homeless cloud he leaves behind ; 
Yet beautiful as freshest flower füll blown, 
That bends beneath the midnight dews reclin'd ; 
Or yon resplendent path, o'er ocean's slumber 

thrown. 
'Twas such a night — ne'er, bless'd thought, 

depart I — 
When Mary utter'd first, in words of flame, 
The love, the guilt, the madness of her heart, 
While on my bosom bum'd her cheek of shame. 
Thy blood is ice, and, therefore, thou wilt blame 
The queen, the woman, the adulterous wife, 
The hapless, and the fair ! — Oh, but her name 
Needs not thy mangling ! Her disastrous life 
Needs not thy curso I Spare, slanderer, spare her 

fame I 
Then wore the heav'ns, as now, the clouded veil ; 
Yet mark^d I well her tears, and that wan smile 
So tender, so confiding, whose sweet tale, 
By memory told, can even now beguile 
My spirit of its gloom ! for then the pale 
Suitana of the night her form display'd, 
Pavilion'd in the pearly clouds afar, 
Like brightness sleeping, or a naked maid, 
In virgin charms unrivaird ; while each star, 
Astonish^d at her beauty, seem'd to fade — 
Each planet, envy-stung, to tum aside — 
Veiling their blushes with their golden hair. 
Oh ! moment rieh in transport, love, and pride ! 
Big, too, with wo, with terror, with despair ! 
While, wrestling thus, I strive to choak my groan. 
And, what I cannot shun, may leam to bear, 
Th<U moment is immortal, and my own ! 
Fate from my grasp that moment cannot tear ! 
That moment for an age of torture might atone 1 
Poor Rizio of the flute, whom few bewail ; 
Worth Mary 's tears, was well worth Damley's hate. 
Jealous again ! Why, who could e'er prevail, 
Monarch or slave, in conflict with bis fate ? 

Beliold the King of Hear it not, chaste night I 

King ! keep no monkey that has got a tail ! 
In nought but things emasculate delight I 
Let no fly touch her, lest it be a malel 
And, like the devil, infest a paradise in spite 1 

Pride, without honour ! body, without soul ! 
The heartless breast a brainless head implies. 
If men are mad, when passion scoms control. 
And self-respect with shame and yirtue flies, * 
Damleyhath long been mad. — Thou coxcomb rüde! 
Thou reptile, shone on by an angePs eyes ! 
Intemperate brüte, with meanest thoughts imbucd ! 



Dunghill ! would^st thou the sun monopolize ? 
Womd'st thou have Mary's love ? for what ? 
gratitude. 



In- 



The quivering flesh, though torture- tom, may live; 
But souls, once deeply wounded, heal no more : 
And deem*st thou that scom'd woman can forgive ? 
Damley, thou dream'st, but not as heretofore ! 
Mary's feign*d smile, assassin-like, would göre ; 
There is a snake beneath her sorrowing eye ; 
The crocodile can weep : with bosom fröre 
O'er thy sick-bed she heaves a traitorous sigh : 
Ah, do not hope to live ! she knows that thou shalt 
die. 

Yet Mary wept for Damley, while she kiss'd 
His murderer's cheek at midnight. Sad was she ; 
And he, who then had seen her, would have miss'd 
The rose that was not where it wont to be, 
Or marveU'd at its paleness. None might see 
The heart, but on the features there was wo. 
Then put she on a mask, and gloomily — 
For dfuice and ball prepar'd — arose to go : 
Spare, spare my Damley 's life !" she said — ^but 
mean'd she so ? 
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Now bends the murderer — Mark his forehead feil I 

What says the dark deliberation there ? — 

Now bends the murderer — Hark ! — it is a knell ! — 

Hark ! — sound or motion ? 'Twas his criiiging hair. 

Now bends the murderer — wherefore doth he start? 

'Tis silence — silence that is terrible ! 

When he hath business, silence should depart, 

And maniac darkness, borrowing sounds from hell. 

Suff er him not to hear his throbbing heart ? — 

Now bends the murderer o'er the dozing King, 

Who, like an o'er-gorg'd serpent, motionless. 

Lies drunk with wine, a seeming-senseless thing ; 

Yet his eyes roll with dreadful consciousness, 

Thickens his throat in impotent distress, 

And his voice strives for utterance, while that wretch 

Doth on his royal victim's bosom press 

His knee, preparing round his neck to stretch 

The horrible cord. Lo ! dark as th' alpine vetch, 

Stares his wide-open, blood-shot, bursting eye, 

And on the murderer flashes vengeful fire ; 

While the black visage, in dire agony, 

Swells, like a bloated toad that dies in ire. 

And quivers into fixedness ! — On high 

Raising the corpse, forth into th' moonhght air 

The staggering minderer bears it silently, 

Lays it on earth, sees the fix'd eye-ball glare. 

And tums, affrighted, from the Ufeless stare. 

Ho ! fire the mine ! and let the house be rent 

To atoms ! — that dark guile may say to fear, 

'* Ah, dire mischance ! mysterious accident l 

Ah, would it were explain'd ! ah, would it were ! 

Up, up, the rushing, red volcano went. 

And wide o'er earth, and heav'n, and ocean flash'd 

A torrent of earth- Ughtning sky-ward sent ; 

O'er heav'n, earth, sea, the dread explosion crash'd ; 

Then, clatteringfar, the down ward fragments dash'd. 

Roar'd the rüde sailor o'er th' illumin'd sea, 

*' Hell is in Scotland I" Shudder'd Roslin's hall, 

Low'd the scar'd heifer on the distant lea, 

Trembled the city, shriek'd the festival, 

Paus'd the pale dance from his delighted task, 

Quak'd every masker of the splendid ball ; 

Rais'd hands, unanswer'd questions seem'd to ask ; 

And there was one who lean'd against the wall, 

Closc pressing to her faße^ with hands convuls'd, her 

mask. 
And night was afler tliat, but Uested night 
Was never more I for thriUing voices cried 
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To th^dreaming sleep, on th^ watcher^s pale affright, 
" Who murderMDaxnley ? Whothe match applied? 
DidHepbum murder Damley?" — " Fool!" replied 
Acoents responsive, fang^d with scorpion sting. 
In whispen faint, while all was mute beside, 
<' Twas the Queen'shusband that|did kill the'Kingr* 
And o'er the murderer's sotd swept horror^s&eizing 

wing. 
Rhin, Terrifie, but untrue ! — Uom such things 

been? 
Thy looks say ay t and dire are they to me. 
Uimappy King ! and more unhappy Queen I 
But wbo the murderer ? 

Both What is that to thee ? 
Think'st thou / kill'd him ? Comebut near my chain, 
Thou base suspector of 8cath*d misery ! 
And I will dash the links into thy brain. 
And lay thee (champion of the canH-be-free I) 
There, for thine insolence — never to rise again. 

[Hefaints.'] 
Rkin, Alas ! how färbst thou now ? Darkness hath 

chasM 
The dreadful paleness from thy face ; thine eye, 
Uptum^d, displays its white ; thy cheek is lac*d 
With quiveiing tortuous folds ; thy lip, awry, 
Snarls, as thou tear*8t the straw ; the speechless 

Storni 
Frowns on thy brow, where drops of agony 
Stand thick and beadlike ; and, while all thy form 
Is crumpled with convulsion, threat*ningly 
Thou breathest, smiting th* air, and writhing like a 

worm. 
Bo^. Treason in arms ! — Sirs, ye are enviouB alL 
To Mary*s marriage did ye not consent ? 
Do you deny your signatures — ^this scrawl 
Of your vile names ? True, I do not repent 
That I divorcM my wife to wed the Queen ; 
True, I hate Mar ; true, I scom Huntley's bawl ; 
True, I am higher now than I have been — 
And will remam so, though your heads should £eü]. 
Craig, of the nasal twang, who pray^st so well ! 
Glencaim, of th* icy eye, and tawny hide t 
If I am prouder than the Prince of Hell, 
Are ye all meanness that ye have no pride ? 
My merit is my crime. I love my sword. 
And that high sin for which the angels feil | 
But still agrees my action with my word ; 
That your*s doee not so, let rebellion teil 
Submit ! or perish here ! or elsewhere — by the cord. 

My comrades, whose brave deeds my heart attests, 
Be jocund ! — But, ah, see their trembling knees ! 
Their eyes are vanquish'd — ^not by th* tossing crests, 
But by yon rag, the pestilence of the breeze, 
Painted with villanous horror ! In their breaats 
Ardour and manliness make now with fear 
A shameful treaty, casting all behests 
That honour loves, into th* inglorious rear. 
By heav*n, their cowardice hath sold us here 1 
Ha ! dastards, terror-quell*d as by a charm, 
What! steal ye from the field? — My sword for 

ikhee, 
Mary I and courage for his cause ! thit arm 
Shall now decide Üie contest I — Can it be ? 
Did Lindsay claim the fight ? — ^and still lives he ? 
He lives, and I to say it. Hell*s black night 
Lower*d o'er my soul, and Damley scowl'd on me, 
And Mary would not let her coward fight, 
But bade him barter all for infamy ! 
Di8honour*d, yet unburied I Morton*s face 
Wrinkled with insult ; whilfe, with cover*d brow, 
Bravest Kirkaldy moum'd a foe*8 disgrace ; 
And Murray's mean content was mutter*d low. 
Pale, speechless Mary wept, ahnest aBham*d 



Of him she moum*d. Flash*d o*er my cheek the 

glow 
Of rage against myself ; and undefam*d, 
Worse than my repntation, and not slow, 
I left my soul behind, and fled in wordless wa 

Then ocean was my home, and I became 
Outcast of human kind, making my prey 
The pallid merchant ; and my wither d name 
Was leagued with spoil, and havock, and dismay ; 
Fear*d, as the Ughtning fiend, on steed of flame — 
The Arab of the sky. And from that day 
Mary I saw no more. Sleepless desire 
Wept ; but ^ came not, even in dreams, to say, 
(Üntil this hour,) " All hopeless wretch, expire !" 

Bhin, A troubled dream thy changeful life hath 
been 
Of storm and splendour. Girt with awe and power, 
A Thane illustrious ; married to a queen ; 
Obey*d, lov*d, flatternd ; blasted in an hour ; 
A homicide ; a homeless f ugitive 
0*er earth, to thee a waste without a fiower ; 
A pirate on the ocean, doom*d to live 
Like the dark osprey ! Could Fate sink thee Iower f 
Defeated, captur*d, dungeon*d, in this tower 
A raving maniac I 

Both, Ah, what next? the gloom 
Of rayless iire etemal, o*er the foam 
Of torment-uttering curses, and the boom 
That moans through horror*s everlasting home 1 
Wo, without hope — imraortal wakefulness — 
The brow of tossing agony — the gloam 
Of flitting fiends, who, with taunts pitiless, 
Talk of lost honour, rancorous, as they roam 
Through night, whose vales no dawn shall ever 

bless ! — 
Accursed who outlives his fame ! — Thou scene 
Of my last conflict, where the captive's chain 
Made me acquainted with despair ! serene 
Ocean, thou mock*8t my bitterness of pain, 
For thou, too, saw*8t me vanquish*d, yet not slain I 
O, that my heart*s-blood had but stain'd the wave, 
That I had plung*d never to rise again, 
And sought in thy profoundest depths a grave I 

White billow ! know'st thou Scotland ? did thy wet 
Foot ever spum the shell on her lov'd Strand ? 
There hast thou stoop'd, the sea-weed gray to fret — 
Or glaze the pebble with thy crystal band ? 
I am of Scotland. Dear to me the sand 
That sparkies where my Infant days were nurs^d I 
Dear is the vilest weed of that wild land 
Where I have been so happy, so accur8*d ! 
Oh, teil me, hast thou seen my lady stand 
Upon the moonlight shore, with troubled eya, 
Looking t*ward8 Norway? did*st thou gaze on 

her? 
And did she speak of one far thence, and sigh ? 
O, that I were with thee a passenger 
To Scotland, the bless*d Thule, with a sky 
Changeful, like woman ! would, oh, would I were I 
But vainly hence my frantic wishes fly. 
Who reigns at Holyrood ? Is Mary there ? 
And does she sometimes shed, for him once lov*d, 

a tear? 

Farewell, my heart*s divinity I To kiss 
Thy sad lip into smiles of tendemess ; 
To worship at that stainless shrine of bliss ; 
To meet th* elysium of thy warm caress ; 
To be the prisoner of thy tears ; to bless 
Thy dark eye*s weeping passion ; and to hear 
The word, or sigh, soul-toned, or accentless, 
Murmur for one so vile, and yet so dear — 
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Alas ! His mine no more ! — Thou hast undone me. 
Fear! 

Champion of Freedom, pray thee, pardon me 
My laughter, if I now can Uugh I — (in hell 
They laugh not) — ^he who doth now address thee 
li Hepbum, Earl of Bothwell. Hark t my knelll 
The death-owl shrieks it. Ere I cease to fetch 
These pantings for the shroud, teil me, O teil ! 
Believ'st thou Gk)d ? — ^Blow on a dying wretch, 
BIow, wind that oom*st from Scotland I — Fare-thee- 

well! 
The owl shrieks — I shall have no other passing- bell. 
Bhin, As from the chill, bright ice tiie sunbeam 

flies. 
So (but reluctant) life^s last light retires 
From the cold mirror of his closing eyes : 
He bids the sorge adieu ! — ^falls back — expires I 
No passing bell ? Yea, I that bell will be ; 
Pale night shall hear the requiem of my sighs ; 
My wo-wom heart hath still some tears for thee ; 
Nor will thy shade the tribute sad despise. 
Brother, farewell I — Ah, yes I — no voice replies : 
But my tears flow — albeit in vain they flow — 
For him who at my feet so darkly sleeps ; 
And Freedom *8 champion, with the locks of snow, 
Now fears the form o'er which he stemly weeps. 
An awful gloom upon my spirit creeps. 
My ten years' comrade ! whither art thou fled ? 
Thou art not here ! Thy lifeless picture keeps 
Its place before me, while, almost in dread, 
I 8hrink,^yet gaze, and long to share thy bed. 

[He retires to a comer of the dungeon farthest 
from the corpse^ and there eontinuee to gase 
upon ibin mence.] 



LOVE. 

To G. Calvert Holland, M.D., who, by his 
effbrts in favour of Universal Education, is pre- 
paring better days for the England of my child- 
ren, andabrighterfuturityfor the human race, I 
inscribe this Poem. 



BOOK I. 

What marvel, Laura, if thy minstrel shun 
The peopled waste, the loneliness of crowds ? 
I love the streams, that mirror as they run 

The voiceless clouds. 
The stillness of Almighty Power is here, 
And Solitude — the present Deity — 
Throned on the hüls that meet the bending sphere, 

How silently ! 
O look around thee ! On those rocks sublime, 
Th* Impression of etemal feet is seen t 
These mountains are the eldest-bom of Time, 

Still young ^d green ! 
What nobler home, what hoher Company 
For Love and Thought, than forests and the heath, 
Where life^s Great Cause, in his sublimity, 

Dwells lone as Death ? 
What scene more fit than this, though wild and 

drear, 
With Heav'n, the universal sea, ahove, 
To prompt the song most sweet to lady*s ear — 

The lay of Love ? 

Hear^st thou the murmur of the living rill, 
That ever seeks the Valley, green and still. 



Gliding from view, love-hstening groves between. 
And most melodious when it flows unseen ? 
What though, at times, the sun in wrath retire, 
And o^er its course the clouds dissolve in fire ? 
Soon bend the skies in brighter beauty fair, 
And See, where^er it flows, their Image there. 
Softly it steals beneath the lucid sky ; 
So, Love^s lone stream steals to etemity. 
How the flowers freshen where the waters glide, 
And seem to listen to the limpid tide ! 
So blessM is he whose life serenely flows, 
Reflecting golden clouds, and many a rose. 
He hears heav'n's voice in every warbling grove. 
And sees in every flower the smile of Love. 

Love I eldest Muse I Time heard thine earliest lay 
When light through Heaven led forth the new-bom 

day. 
The Stars, that give no accent to the wind, 
Are golden ödes and music to the mind ; 
So, pa8sion*s thrill is Natureis minstrelsy ; 
So, to the young heart, Love is poetry. 
God of the soul ! Illumination, caught 
From thy bright glance, is energy to thought ; 
And song, bereft of thee, is cold and tarne, 
The bard a cinder, uninstinet with flame. 
But when the heart looks through the eyes of 

Love 
On Natureis form, things lifeless breathe and 

move ; — 
The dewy forest smiles, dim moming shakes 
The rainbow from his plumage, music wakes 
The dimpled ripple of the azure wave. 
In fiery floods green hilis their tresses lave. 
And myriad flowers all bright'ning from the dews, 
Day's earth-bom stars, their golden beams effuse : 
Transported passion bids rocks, floods, and skies 
Burst into song, while her delighted eyes 
To all they see their own rieh hues impart ; 
And the heart's language speaks to every heart. 
Love, *twas my heart that named thee ! sweetest 

Word 
Here, or in highest Heaven, pronounced or heard ! 
Whether by seraph near the throne above, 
Or soul-sick maiden in the vemal grove, 
,0r matron, with her first-bom on her knee, 
Or, sweeter, lisp^d by rose-lipp^d infancy ! 
Yes, Love, my heart did name thee I not because 
Thy mandate gave the bright- hairM comet laws ; 
Nor that thy band, in good almightiest, showers 
The overblooming, fiery-petaird flowers 
Wide o'er the fields of hyacinthine Heav'n ; 
But that to me thy riebest smile hath giv*n 
Bliss, tried in pain. So, 'mid my rosy boys. 
In joy and grief^ I sing thy griefs and joys. 
Bless'd is the hearth, when daughters gird the 

fire, 
And sons, that shall be happier than their sire 
Who sees them crowd around his evening chair, 
While Love and Hope inspire his wordless pray'r. 
O from their home patemal may they go, 
With little to unleam, though much to know ! 
Them may no poison'd tongue, no evil eye 
Curse for the virtuos that refuse to die ; 
The generous heart, the independent mind, 
Till truth, like falsehood, leaves a sting behind I 
May temperance crown their feast, and friendship 

share! 
May pity come, Love's sister spirit, there ! 
May they shun baseness, as they shun the grave I 
May they be frugal, pious, humble, brave ! 
Sweet peace be their's, the moonlight of the breast. 
And occupation, and altemate rest ; 
And, dear to care and thought, the rural walk ! 
Their 's be no flower that withers on the stalk, 



But roses cropp*d, that shall not bloom in vain, 
And Hope*8 blessed siin, that sets to rise again ! 
Be chaste their nuptial bed, their home be sweet, 
Their iloor resound the tread of little feet ; 
Bless'd beyond fear and fate, if blessM by thee, 
And heirs, O Love, of thine etemity ! 

Young Devotee, whose fond and guileless heart 
Peels, for the first time, Love's delicious smart I 
Now — while the sun bis crimson radiance showers, 
And Stars the green night of the woods with flowers, 
That hung, like rubies, on each trembling thom, 
Outshine the myriad opals of the mom — 
Now take thy lonely walk of ecstasy ; 
The sun is in the west, young Devotee I 
Or, wilt thou seek thine idol proud and fiair, 
To throw thee at her feet and worship there 
The mieht serene of beauty on her throne, 
And feel her power almighty o^er thy own ? 
Then — as a cloud, athwart the desert cast, 
Relieves the wretch who tracks the sand aghaat — 
If but a ringlet tremble on her cheek, 
Or, if her Ups but move and seem to speak, 
Or, eyening brighten in her eye divine, 
How sweet a pain, young Devotee, is thine ! 

But deeper transport nur, and sweeter pain, 
For Love's victorious votaries remain. 
O may*st thou ne'er, like hapless Tasso, know 
Ambitious Love*8 excess of maddenine wo I 
But long, and long thy bride and truth^s to be, 
May beauty smile or weep in bliss with thee ; 
Nor live, lü^e sad Miranda, to deplore, (^) 
Where savage grandeur crowns some ahen shore, 
Connubial widowhood in hated arms. 
And curse, with every kiss, her fatal charms ! 

Oh, bles8*d, who drinks the bliss that Hymen 
yields. 
And plucks life*8 roses in his quiet fields ! 
rhough in hisabsence hours seem lengthened years, 
His presence hallows separation^s tears. 
Oh ! dasp'd in dreams, for his delay*d retum 
Fond arms are stretch'd, and speechless wishes 

bum ! 
Love o'er his feverM soul sheds tears more sweet 
Than angePs smiles, when parted angels meet : 
To him no fiibled paradise is given ; 
His very sorrows charm, and breathe of heav^n. 
And soon the fairest form that walks below 
Shall bloss the name of parent in her wo ; 
Soon o'er her habe shall breathe a mother*s pray V, 
And kiss its father's living picture there, 
While the young stranger on life*s dangerous way 
Tums with a smile his blue eye to the day. 
But where shall poesy fit colours choose 
To paint the matron moming sprinkling dews 
O'er half-blown flowers, that pay their early breath 
In tribute to the Lord of lifo and death, 
Who bids the lucid blush of nature glow 
Till angels see another Heaven below, 
Dimples the deep with every breeze that blows. 
And gives its sweet existence to the rose ? 

Matemal Love, best type of heavenly bliss I 
Thou shew'st the jojrs of brighter worlds in this, 
When sons and daughters rush to thy embrace, 
And Love is painted on each rosy face I 
E'en in the vale of poverty and gloom, 
Thy joys, like heath-ilowers on the moorland, 

bloom, 
And o'er thy child of ignorance thy sigh 
Is wordless pray'r, and not unheard on high. 
But crown'd with knowledge, best Instructress 

thou! 
Tuition smiles seraphic on thy brow. 
What though Contempt, with simpering sneer aside, 
Deems all thy teaching labour misapplied ? 



What though around thee move the slaves of gaiu 

Who oft iimict, but seldom pity pain ; 

Still pointing, as they shake the sapient head, 

At talent's rags, and leaming's sons half-fed ? 

Thy children's worth, maturmg day by day, 

Thy children's glory, shall thy cares repay ; 

And they shall bloss thine age with accents kind, 

E'en as his daughter nursed Ferdoosi blind, 

When three times thirty years and ten had shed 

Illustrious Winter on his honour'd head. 

A soldier, Charles shall Wolfe's renown transcend, 

Proud to avenge his country, or defend. 

John, grave in childhood, on the soul shall shower 

The Gk>8pel-dew8, with renovating power ; 

Sublime Instruction from his Ups shaU flow. 

And Mercy's antidote for sin and wo. 

Matilda's name shall shine, admir'd afar, 

In Fame's blue night, a new, and lovely star : 

May she not hope for glory's bright caress^ 

Fair, young, ingenious, and a Britoness ? 

May she not hope, where all can judge and feel ? 

Where wealth crowns virtue, gemus, and O'Neil ? 

Where Opie's pages truth and joy impart ? 

Where Owenson and Edgeworth paint the heart ? 

Where, crown'd with terror, Eadcliffe rears her 

throne, 
A dread Medea, but a guiltless one ; 
And tra^c Baillie stole from Nature's side 
The mantle left by Shakspeare, when he died ? 
But better bliss shall glowing Mary prove, 
Bless'd in a faithfiil husband*s fondest love. 
Then each sweet grandchild on thy heart shaU rise 
A new existence, rieh in ecstasies ; 
And, mother's mother ! a new name, be given 
To thee, a Heav'n to come, and memory^s Heav'n. 
Peace, Uke an Infant, slumbering at thy feet, 
Thy day shaU melt into the evening sweet ; 
And while elvsian breezes ffui thy breast, 
Thou shalt smk gently, with a smile, to rest ; 
And many a relative, and many a fiiiend, 
And many a tear, shaU note thy eentle end. 

When Cook, a sailor's boy, wim aching eye, 
Gazed from the deep on oft-climb'd Roseberry, (^) 
While, trembling as she listen'd to the blast, 
His anxious parent sea-ward wishes cast. 
And fervent pray'r was mute, but not suppress'd, 
Though Love was resignation in her breast ; 
Why did'st thou not — ^thou happiest name of joy ! 
Bid her cheer'd spirit see that deathless boy 
Bear round the globe Britannia's fiag unfurl'd. 
And from th' abyss unknown call forth a world ? 

Where death-freed Wanderers tread celestial 
shores. 
And silence, in etemal light, adores ! 
Spirit of Jones ! to earth-bom Angels teil 
What sweet instructress taught her child so w^ 
What earthly form is likest uieir's above, 
And, in thy teacher, bloss Matemal Love ! 

When Watts' pale mother, o'er her thoughtful 
child, 
In hope and fear altemate wept and smiled, 
And bore privation that his mind might feed, 
Dare greatest things, and, greatly wise, succeed ; — 
Though rapture mingled with her bosom's smart. 
And sweetest visions tranquillized her heart, 
She could not see him give Improvement birtb, 
And with his vapoury lever lift the earth. 
E'en the bright prömise in the parent 's soul 
Mistook and bless'd a portion for the whole ; 
And Love, for once, a timid prophet, told 
Scarce half the worth that troth-taught Time un- 
roU'd. 

In Sevem's vale, a wan and moonstruck boy 
Sought, by the daisy's side, a pcnsive joy ; 
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Held converse with the sea-birds as they pass'd, 

And Strange and dire communion with the blast, 

And read in sunbeams, and the starry sky, 

The golden language of etemity. 

Age sawhim, and look'd sad ; the young men smiled ; 

And wondering maidens shunn*d his aspect wild. 

But He — ^the ever klnd, the ever wise ! 

Who sees through fate, with omnipresent eyes, 

Hid from the mother, while she blessM her son, 

The woes of genius, and of Chatterton. 

What child is hopeless in his mother ^s sight ? 
Say, then, O thou, whose very tears delight, 
Walks there a wretch, displeaised, amid thy flowers, 
Who, while thy smile iilumes life*s saddest hours, 
With serpent hiss malign thy worth denies, 
And views thy transports with disdainful eyes ? 

There are, sweet power ! who blame thy gentle 
rule, 
And call thy hearth of happiness the sehool 
Where manly hearts, by hate coerced in vain, 
First leam to like, and then to wear a chain. 
Cold, but not wise, a partial task is their*s, 
To blame the rieh soil for the weed it bears. 
What power invincible, on earth, in heav'n 
Like Lovecanstrive with fate, like Lovehath striven? 
Thou only spark in man that is divine ! 
If thine is transport, Stoic strength is thine ; 
And calmly can^st thou smile on danger^s fonn, 
Like rosy summer on the thunder-storm. 
Thine is the band to act, the heart to dare, 
The soul to feel, the fortitude to bear, 
The breast that softly glows, or bravely bleeds, 
The voice that calLs to fame, the step that leads ; 
And time-tried truth and constancy, that prove 
He is no wretch who hath no friend but Love. 
Too oft hath man, his dream of splendonr o*er, 
Seen his friend^s dog assail him at the door, 
But often, too, when hope within him dies, 
Love clasps him dose, though hope despairs and fliee ! 
So, when o'er Eden waved the fiery brand. 
Cur exiled parents wandernd, band in band. 
And left, with many a sigh, th' elysian scene, 
A joyless, widow'd bed where bliss had been, 
A solitude of beauty, vainly fair, 
" A flower unseen, that scents the desert air :" 
Love, and sweet tears, for Eden lost suffice ; 
Though Eden was no longer Paradise ; 
Oft looking back, they went, but side by side— 
The World before them, weeping Love their guide. 

Yes, Fortune's faithless wrongs may tum to steel 
The flattering foe, that well can feign to feel ; 
The desperate heart may lean on torture's thom, 
The sun be darkness to the eye forlom ; 
All may be hq>eless gloom, around, above, 
All, save thy quenchless smile, heroic Love I 
Of this bear witness, Denbigh, and thou den, 
Too oft the torturing home of hapless men, 
Where^Waller's Angel cheer'd hun in the tomb, (<^) 
And smiled a twilight o'er his dungeon's gloom I 
Bear witness, too, ye groves of Tankersley, 
And thou, pure rUl, whose sky-bom melody 
Warbles of heav*nly peace ! for ye beheld 
(When Fanshawe sought, by CromwelPs sword 

compell'd, (*) 
His care-wom form beneath your shades to hide) 
The mate of Honour by her husband's side ! 
She, when the iron pierced his soul, was near, 
To bathe his aching fetters with a tear : 
And, when her supplication broke his chain, 
She IdssM away the mem*ry of his pain, 
And bade him strike, where Druid oaks asplre, 
The love-taught Lusian^s care-assuaging lyre. 
O, sink not then, desponding slave of care I 
Arise, be dreadless ! why should man despair ? 



Lo, woman*s love can plant the rock with floweiBy 
Gild Fate*8 black storm, when big with death it 

lowers, 
Make cowards brave, arm Pity*s hand to slay. 
And scathe Invasion*s hordes in disarray I 

Love ! when red Battle, o*er the stormy eresi 
Of fSree Helvetia, roll'd his eye unbless'd, 
Thou heard^st thy sons on God and Freedom cbH, 
Thou saw'st thy sons in Freedom*s conflict fiüL 
The infant TeU, when that sad tale is told, 
Lowers, with indignant front, his locks of gold, 
Clangs bis small £rum, with despot-daring band. 
And half assumes his little wooden brand ; 
Rage, wonder, grief, his guileless heart sorprise^ 
And all the mother swells into his eyes. 
Then, when th' horizon flamed — ^a flae of doom — 
When pale affiight heard breeze-bomnorrors boom, 
When blazing hamlets spoke of havock near. 
And beauty paid her hero with a tear, 
What wonder, if the virgin helm*d her head, 
Rush'd to the field with thundering volleys red, 
And, by her lover*s side, a martial form, 
Tower'd the Bellona of the battle-storm ? 
So, when around thy home war's banners fly, "* 
And patriots on the threshold fight and die, 
The Matron, then — ^her dreadless husband slain. 
And dead the famish'd child, that lived in vain — 
Climbs with Thalestrian port the leaguered wall, 
^V^lere death rides sulphury on the whirling ball, 
Fires her loud tube, and on the fiends below 
Shakes from her widow'd tresses shame and wo. 

To scathe with dread th' Oppressor'a cheek of 
flame, 
To foil Death*s gambler at his favourite game, 
To soothe despair, and bid e'en anguish please, 
These are thy triumphs, mighty Conqueror, these ! 
Vaulting Ambition hesitates to meet 
Thy powerful glance ; War crouches at thy feet, 
When troubles rise, when peril's direst form, 
Frowning on man, adds darkness to the storm ; 
Then — while, in spite of shame, the bravest fear— 
Affection Stands her babes and husband near, 
Endures and dares, for him, and them alone. 
And, in their danger, quite forgets her own. 
When Virtue dies, in pallid Want's embrace 
Not friendless, though abandoned by the base ; 
Then o'er the grave from which all flatterers fly, 
Love sheds a tear which kingdoms could not buy. 
And — as the April simbeam melts the snow, 
Till peeps the golden flower that slept below — 
Thy look can charm the Fiend beneath whose eye 
All joys, but thine, and bless'd Religion's, die, 
The king of woes, pride-humbling Poverty. 



BOOK IL 

faithful Love, by Poverty embraeed 1 

Thy heart is fire, amid a wintry waste ; 

Thy joys are roses, bom on Hecla's brow ; 

Thy home is Eden, warm amid the snow ; 

And she, thy mate, when coldest blows the storm, 

Clin]gs then most fondly to thy guardian form ; 

E'en as thy taper gives intensest light, 

When o'er thy bow'd roof darkest falls the night 

Oh, if thou e'er hast \\Tong'd her, if thou e'er 

From those mild eyes hast caused one bitter tear 

To flow unseen, repent, and sin no more ! 

For riebest sems, compared with her, are poor ; 

Grold, weigh d against her heart, is light — is vile ; 

And when thou sufferest, who shall see her smile ? 

Sighing, ye wake, and sighing sink to sieep, 

And seldom smile, without fresh cause to weep ; 



LOVE. 
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(Scarce dry the pebble, by the wave dash'd o*er, 
Another comes, to wet it as before ;) 
Yet, while in glooin your freezing day declines, 
How fair the wintry sunbeam when it shines I 
Your folia^e, where no summer leaf is secn, 
Sweetly embroidcrs earth^s white veil with green ; 
And your broad branches, proud of storm-tried 

strength, 
Stretch to the winds in sport their stalwart length, 
And cahnly wave, beneath the darkest hour, 
The ice-born fruit, the frost-defying flower. 
Let Luxury, sickening in profusion^s chair, 
Unwisely pamper his unworthy heir, 
And, while he feeds him, blush and tremble too 1 
But, Love and Labour, blush not, fear not you I 
Your children, (splinters from the mountain^s aide,) 
With rugged hands, shall for themselves provide. 
Parent of valour, cast away thy fear l 
Mother of men, be proud without a tear ! 
While round your hearth the wo-nursed rlrtnes 

move, 
And all that manliness can ask of Love ; 
Remember Hogarth, and abjure despair, {*) 
Remember Arkwright, and peasant Cläre. 
Bums, o'er the plough, sung sweet his wood-notes 

wild, 
And riebest Shakspearb was a poor inan*s child. 
Sire, green in age, mild, patient, toil-inured, 
Endure tliine evils, as thou hast endured. 
Behold thy wedded daughter, and rejoice ! 
Hear hope*s sweet accents in a grandchild^s voloo I 
See Freedom^s bulwarks in thy sons arise, 
And Hampden, Russell, Sidney, in their eyes ! 
And should some new Napoleon^s curse subdue 
All hearths but thine, let him behold them too, 
And timely shun a dcsadlier Waterloo ! 

Northumbrian vales I ye saw, in silent pride, 
The pensive brow of lowly Akenside, 
When, poor, yet learn^d, he wandernd young and 

free. 
And feit within the strong divinity. 
Scenes of his youth, where first he woo'd the 

Nine, 
His spirit still is with you, vales of Tyne ! 
As when he breathed, your blue-bell'd paths along, 
The Boul of Plato into British song. 

Born in a lowly hut an Infant slept, 
Dreamful in sieep, and, sleeping, smiled or wept : 
Silent the youth — the man was grave and shy : 
His parents loved to watch his wondering eye : 
And, lo ! he waved a prophet's band, and gave. 
Where the winds soar, a pathway to the wave ! 
From hill to hill bade air-hung rivers stride, 
And flow through mountains with a con(][ueror*8 

pride: 
0*er grazing herds, lo ! ships suspended sail. 
And Brindley's praise hath wings in every gale I 

The worm came up to drink the welcome shower ; 
The redbreast quaff'd the rain-drop in the bower ; 
The flaskering duck through freshen'd lilies swam ; 
The bright roach took the fly below the dam ; 
Ramp^d the glad colt, and cropp'd the pensile spray ; 
No more in dust uprose the sultry way ; 
The lark was in the cloud ; the woodbine hung 
More sweetly o'er the chaffinch while he sung } 
And the wild rose, from every dripping bush, 
Beheld on silvery Sheaf the mirror'd blush ; 
When, ealmly seated on his pannier'd ass, 
Where traveUers hear the steel hiss as they pass, 
A milkboy, sheltering from the transient storm, 
Chalk'd, on the grinder's wall, an iufant's form ; 
Young Chantrey smiled; no critic praised or 

blam*d ; 
And golden promiae smiPd, and thus exclaimed— 



*' Go, child of genius I rieh be thine Increapc ; 
Go — be the Phidios of the second Greeco !" 

Greece ! thou art fallen, by luxury o'erthrown, 
Not vanquish'd by the Man of Macedon ! 
For ever fairn 1 and Sculpture feil with theo. 
But from the ranks of British poverty 
A glory hath hurst forth, and matchless powers 
Shall make th' etemal grace of Sculpture our*s. 
The eternal grace ? Alas ! the date assign'd 
To works, call'd deathless, of creative mind, 
Is but a speck upon the sea of days ; 
And frail man's immortality of praise, 
A moment to th' etemity of Time, 
That is, and was, and shall be the sublime^ 
The unbeginning, the unending sea, 
Dimensionless as Qod'B infinity ! 
England, like Greece, shall fall, despoil'd, defaced, 
And weep, the Tadmor of the watery waste. 
The wave shall mock her lone and manless sliore ; 
The deep shall know her freighted wealth no more ; 
And unborn Wanderers, in the future wood 
Where London Stands, shall ask where Lqndon 

stood? 
As melt the douds at summer's feet sublime, 
The buming forests of noon's fiery clime ; 
So, art and power, with freedom, melt away 
In long prosperity's unclouded ray. 
Let soul-sick minstrels sing of myrtle bowers, 
And diadem the brow of Love with flowers, 
Matured where earth brings forth the rack and 

scourge. 
And ruthless tortures languid labours urge. 
Slaves ! where ye toil for tyrants, Love is not : 
Love's neblest temple is the freeman's cot ! 
What though each blast its humble thatch upt^ar ? 
Bold shall Uie tyrant be that enters there. 
I^ook up and see, where, throned on alpine snow, 
Valour disdains the bondsman's vales below : 
So, Love, companion of the wolf, may roam. 
And in the desert find a boundless home ; 
But will not bow the knee to pomp and pride, 
Where slaves of slaves with bäte and fear residc. 
What are the glories that Oppression throws 
Around his vainly-guarded throne of woes ; 
The marbles of divinity, and all 
That decks pale Freedom's pomp of funeral P 
Let Grandeur's home, o'er subject fields andfioods, 
Rise, like a mountain clad in wintry woods. 
And columns tall, of marble wrought, uphold 
The spiry roof, and ceilings coved in gold ; 
But better thaji the palace and the slave 
Is Nature's cavern that o'erlooks the wave, 
Rock-paved beneath, and granite-arched above, 
If Independence sojoum there with Love ! 

Star of the heart ! O still on Britain smile, 
Of old thy chosen, once thy favour*d isle. 
And by the nations, envious and unbless'd, 
CalPd thine and Freedom 's Eden in the west ! 
Then hymns to Love arose from every glen, 
Each British cottage was thy temple then. 
But now what Demon blasts thy happiest land, 
And bids thine exiled offspring crowd the Strand ; 
Or pens in festering towns the victim swain, 
And sweeps thy cot, thy garden, from the piain ? 
Lo ! where the pauper idles in despair, 
Thy Eden droops, for blight and deartli are there ! 
And, like an autumn iloweret, lingering late, 
Scarce lives a relic of thy happier State — 
A wreck of peace and love, with sadness seen, 
That faintly teils what England once hath been ! 
Amid coeval orchards, grey with age, 
Screen'd by memorial elms from winter's rage. 
Scarce Stands a shed, where virtue loves to be, 
A hut of Bclf-depeudant poverty, ' 
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Where want pines proudly, though distress and 

fear 
Stain thy mute votary with too sad a tear ; 
And yet I feel thine altar still is here — 
Here, where thy Gbldsmith^s too prophetic strain, 
*Mid the few rulns that attest thy reign, 
Deplored the sinking hind, the desecrated piain. 

Alas, sweet Aubum ! since thy bard bewaiPd 
'^ Thy bowers, by Trade^s unfeeling sons assail'd,** 
How many a village, sweet like thee, hath seen 
The once-ble8S*d cottage joyless on the green I 
New e'en '^ the last of all thy harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive piain,** 
Now " e'en that feeble, soUtary thing*' 
Hath ceas^d ^' to bend above the plashy spring ;** 
And her fallen children breathe their corses deep, 
Far from that home of which they think and weep. 
Where myriad chimnejrs wrap their dens in shade, 
They rob the night to ply their sickly trade, 
And weekly come, with subjugated soul, 
Degraded, lost, to ask the workhouse dole. 
Slow seems the gloomy Angel, slow, to bring 
His opiate cold to hopeless sufifering ; 
And, when in death^s long sleep their eyes shall 

closO) 
Not with their fathers shall their dust repose, 
By hoary playmates of their boyhood laid 
Where never corse-thief plied his horrid trade : 
Not in the village church-yard, lone and green, 
Aroond their graves, shall weepine friends be seen ; 
But surly haste shall delve their ^lallow bed. 
And hireling hands shall lay them with the dead, 
Where chapmen bargain on the letter'd stone, 
Or stumble, careless, o^er the frequent hone. 

How long, O Love ! shall loveless Ayarice sow 
Despair and sloth, and ask why curses grow ? 
Or dost thou give thy choicest gifts in vain, 
And mock with seeming good the heir of pain ? 
God ! where thy imaee dwells must sorrow dwell ? 
Must Famine niake thy earth her hopeless hell ? 
Did thy uplifted axe, Napoleon, find, 
In manless deserts, barren as the wind, 
Food ? or, when black depopulation shed 
Hanger o*er Moscow, were Gaul's armies fed ? 
Why do the clouds cast f&tness on the hills ? 
Why pours the mountaln his unfailing rills ? 
Why teems with flowers the vale — ynth lifo the sky ? 
Why weds with loveliness Utility ? 
Why woos the foodful piain, in blessing bless*d, 
The sons of labour to her virgin breast ? 
Why is the transcript of thy Heav*n so fair, 
If man, poor victim I lives but to despair ? 

O thou, whose brightening wing is plumed with 
Hght, 
At onoe Üiat pinion^sbeauty and its might — 
Thou true Prometheus, by whose lore were taught 
To fix on adamant the fleeting thought, 
Star-ruling science, calculation strong, 
The march ef letters, and th* array of song I 
Twin-bom with Liberty, and child of Love, 
Wo-conqu'ring Knowledge ! when wilt thou remove 
Th' opprobium of the earth — ^the cbainM in soul ? 
When wilt thou make man*s deadliest sickness 

whole ? 
Lo 1 while our " bearers of glad tidings** roam 
To farthest lands, we pine in gloom at home I 
And still, in thought, I hear one whirlwind past ! O 
Still hurtles in my soul the dying blast, 
The echo of a hell of sound, that jarr'd 
The ear of Heav'n, as when his angels warr*d ! 
Terrific drama ! and the actors men ; 
But such may shuddering earth ne^er see again 1 
Unlike her children, less than fiends or more ! 
And one, of scarecly human grandeur, bore 



I 



Worid-shaking thunder on his sightless wing ; (*) 

But, when thy spear assail^d his brandish^d sting. 

He waned to half a Csesar. Hirn the frown 

Of ruin dash*d beneath thy axle down ; 

Then horror shook him from his deathlike sleep ; 

Then vengeance cast him o*er the troubled deep ; 

And, on the winds of retribution hurPd, 

His demon-shadow still appals the world I 

When, Knowledge, when will mortals leam thy 

lore? 
They plant thy tree, and water it with göre. 
When wilt thou — when thy power almighty proTo, 
And bind the sons.of men in chains of Love r 
Rise, hope of nations, and assuage their iUs ! 
This wills thy Teacher — this thy Parent wills. 
For this, Loto taught thy childhood in her bower. 
And bade thee syllable her words of power, 
Till brighten^d on thy brow sublimest thought ; 
And she, thy teacher, wonder'd as she taught. 
O rise and reign, blessM Power, that lov^st to 

bless; 
Queen of all worlds, best name of mightiness ! 
Thy book of lifo to Labour's children give : 
Let Destitution leam to read, and live ; 
And Independence, smiling on thy brow, 
Sing hymns to Love and Plenty, o*dr the plough ! 
Thy kingdom come ! on earth let discord cease ; 
Come thy long Sabbath of bles8*d love and peace 1 
No more let Famine, from her idle hell, 
Unwonted guest, with liove and Labour dwell, 
Till Death stares ghastly-wild in living eyes. 
And at Pride's bloated feet his feeder dies, 
While Luxury, band in band with Ruin, moves 
To do the Devil^s work, and call it Love^s. 
What whirlwind, in his dread magnificence, 
What Samiel blasts, like hopeless indolence ? 
And man, when active most, and govem*d best, 
Hath ills enough, insatiate to molest 
His fragile peace — some strong in evil will, 
But weak in act ; and others arm'd to kill, 
Orswift to wound; — Revenge, with venomous eyes ; 
Distrust, beneath whose frown afifection dies ; 
Scorn, reptile Scorn, that hates the eagle's wing ; 
Mean Envy-s grubs, that stink, and long to stiitg ; 
Mischance, Disease, Detraction*s coward dart, 
And the long silence of the broken heart ; 
Nor only these. Tradition is the sigh 
Of one who hath no hope ; and history 
Bears — like a river deep, tumultuous, wide — 
Gloom, guilt, and wo, on his etemal tide. 
Nor need we read of regal wrath and hate, 
Troy lost by Love and army-scatt'ring Fate. 
The humblest hamlet^s annaJs wake a sigh ; 
And could yon cot, hoar with antiquity, 
Relate what deeds within it have been done, 
What hopeless suffering there hath cursed the sun, 
The tale might draw down Pride^s parched cheek 

severe, 
From Power's liard eye, e'en Pluto 's iron tear. 



NOTES. 



(*) Nor live, like sad Mvnmda, to dephre, 

" Cliarlevoix teils an aflfecting story of the fate 
of the garrison of the fort Sauti Spiritus, which, 
though it has the air of romance, is not incred- 
ible. Mangoraj Prince of the Timbuez (an Indian 
nation in the neighbourhood of the fort) bccoming 
cnamoured of Lucy Miranda, a Spanish lady, the 
wife of Sebastian Hurtado, (one of the principal 
officers of the fort,) in order to obtain possoasiou 



□f fapr, laid a plot for the dcatruaüim of the gmiaon. 
Tsking ndvantajie oC tha ubiience of Hurtädo, who 
WS« dttBchod witll KUOther oIBeer, oamad Riiiz Mos- 
ehera, and ßfty aoldicra, lo «olleot provisiona, ho 
placed four tlioiuand mcn in a luarali, und went, iitli 
thirty others, iimded wtth rafrealiinenl«, to tho gate« 
of tho fort, wliich wpce readily oponoii for thdr ad- 
mittanoe. l^aia, tlie Spanieh ^remar, m token of 
gratitudo, gave thom &a onti^ainineDt ; at the cloao 
of wliioh, lata nt nielit, Mangom jdying dirfictlons to 
liia ntCendanti to Bct Grs to Mic magazlnee of the fort, 
the four thoneand mcDi st tliis preaancerted sieoBl, 
raahcd into thu maampre. Moet of the Sponiard« 
WDie killed in tbeii alccp. Lad), though woundBd, 
«iJjing tho treaclicrou» l'rince, made up to him, and 
ran him tliroiieh the body. but vaa liitorocpted In hii 
tlight, and killed. Not a livlng penon vaa now lett 
iu tba fort exoept Mininda, four other woinen, and 
au many cbildrFu. aJI of nhomvcro tlid and brought 
bctoro Siripa, tho brothor nod moceiaor ot Mangora. 
At the aipht of Miranda, ho Doncclved for bor tho 
nine puaton whirb had proved ftital to his hrother. 
On the retum of Huttado, 8!ripa ordcred him to he 
tied to a ties, and thcre Ghot to death with arrowa. 
Miranda throwing hcreelf at the feet of the tytajit, li j 
her auppliant cliamia proonred her husband's release. 
Tba Indian iQduJji;cd them in a roatrictcd ioteraourge ; 
hut tiie boundsrias belng paaaed, ha inaiantly eon- 
denined Miranda to tlie flamc«, and Hurtado to tba 
toituring death which he lind but Utely escaped." 



. . "'S 1 

Yorlwhiro, from tha sunimit of which tliete ii a 
ÜDa View ovet Oevelnnd, of 8tockee1ey, Yann, Stook- 
(nn, Darlin^iton, Hartlapool, the Tees, and tbu Occan. 
1t is a QOtcd sea-mark. 

CO Whtre Wa/!ir'i Angel daa-'d \hn in (Ae (oib6— 
" I have bcen," »ays Sir William Wallar, " in priacm 
ftvquenU After abuve thrae ycars' ImpriaoniDent, 
anil tliua obaoged, A4 it Vera, främ vaaael to ¥easel, it 
pli'ojied tlie Lord to reslore mc to my poor family. 
And höre let mc cufl to raind bow muoh reasoD I had 
lo be thaokful for Iha grent pomfort aipcrienced in 
tlic dear partner of my oaptivity. She oame to me 
diaguised in moan uppurcl, when I nroaned in my 
hond« seven month«, thlnXiog It tho daty of «, wife to 
riak all thinga for tha aatigfaction of hör huaband. 
Much difficulty had abo in Coming, and vaa frequently 
un the brinii of being diaoovered ;' but, at Icngth, over 
laoiintalns and imknown roada, aometlme» witb a 

prisoa; and che Beemed, whun sho dlMOrored hersefr 
to me, to bo like tlia angcl wbo appeared unto Saint 
Peter in like eircrnnstanca». Sho did not indeed Wd 
ptiBon rate» fly open, bot, by her awi 

I hol.o.A,nr ei.» .n..I„ .1.-— ..-■ 



and behai 
«■hieb V 



nr._ ebo mado tiios 



n WüUe 



thinga 

' I be iwmp, '"-^ 
tU end Bf the 



" On tlie 2d September IfiSl, wtta tooght tho 
.ttleofWoreestei-,wheotba Kincbeingmlsaing.and 
liearinR nothing of your fnther being dead or alivo 
r tliree daya, it is ineipresalble in »hat nffliotiou I 
xo. 1 neither ate nor alept, bnt trauiblad at orery 
otion I hcard, Eipectin>t tho fatal Dens, whieh at 
tt came. tliat youi £ithcr wsa a priaoner." 



" Orders came, to eaiiy my husband to Whitcball, 
■whare.in alittlo room, ho waa kept priaoner witliont 
apeeeh of miy, oud in expectntion of death \ and at 
Inet he grew ao ill, by tlio cold and hard marchea ha 
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had undergtme, and belng pent np inaroomoloicand 
emsll, that tlie «utvy brought liitn to death's door. 
During tha time of bia impnaonmont, t failed not, oon- 
atantly, wlian ths clook atruek four in tlie muming. to 
go with a dark Inntborn in my hand, all alone and on 
footff^mniyLodgingBia Chancery IÄne,atmyconnii 
Yoang'e. to WhiU'hall, by the entry that wenl outot 
King Street into tho Bowling Green. Thcre I woold 
go uiidcr tho window, Bnd call him softly. He, ei- 
■ ■■ ■ tbefiiBt 



" In March we went with oor three rbildren into 
Ynrkeliire. Tlicro my hutbaiid tmnslated the I.ueiad 
of C'amoena. We livad a hannlesa conntry lifo, ] ' 
our liouae tmd park of Tankeieley aie very plena 

" At Wallingford Honse the office woa kept, at 
which they gava paaaea for going abroad. In order to 
fnllow my busband, I woat there to gct one. dresscd 
in aa pliiin B way und speeeh aa I Bould deiiae, (leav- 
ing my maid at the gato, who wae a much finer gentle- 
woman than myaelf ) Witli aa ill a mien and tono bb 
Icould, t toldafi;Ilawtliat Ifoundintheolfice,that 
I deairGd a pasa for Paria to go to my hushand. Wo- 
man. laya be. what i^^ your hnithaud. and vhat ia your 

chant, and liianauiB ix Harrinon. Well, replied lia, 
itwill poet youBcrown. That is a largp sum for mo, 
aaid I \ but pray put in my msn, my maid, and threo 
children ; all vbich ha immadiataly did, telling ms 
thata Maltgnant would givc him flee paunds for euch 
a paaa. I tlinnked him kindly, and went away to my 
lodginga, whcre, with a pen, 1 made the great H into 
FF, the two R^ Into W, tho I itito 8, tha H and O 
Into A, and the N into W, ao eompletely, that no ono 
eonid Und ont tba change. With all apeed I hircd > 
barga, and that night, at slx u'cloeli, I waa at Gravca- 
end ; where tha aearcher eama, who knowing mo, 
demanded my paa», which they wete obllged to keep 
for tboir diach^ge-" 



"On tho ISIh Jnno 1666, my hueband was takcn 
siek with H disorder Wke unto an ague, but it turiicd 
not to be a malignant inward fever, of whieh ho lay 

nntil the S6th of tho stme montb." "O all pawcr- 

ful Lord God I look down from heavcn npon me, tbs 
moBt diatrpBaed wratch npon carth ! see my aoul 
divided, niy glory and my guide takcn from me. and 
in him all my eomfort in thia life I Have pity ujion 
me, O Lord f and apaak poaoo to my diaqulet^ souI, 
which, withuut thy aupport, cannot auatain itself! 
Bchold me, Loid ! with flve ehlldien, a dieticesed 
family, withoat Irienda, witbout colinsei, ont ot my 
own cDuntr)', witbout any meana of returulng with 
my wrctehcd family to my own conntrv, now at war 
with moBt nnrta of Chriatendou !"— J«Ä MeaoWi of 
laäy Famtawe. 

This grcat paintei 

uotil 1750 that he wa 
forhlmaolf;andhiafl 
coatB of anns and i 

{') And rlül, in Uibuglil,! Ii/ar one vhaiirind }itaC 
The Fretich Rerolntion. 



garth, and atjure dapair, 

• waa bnnnd anprcnCIce ti 
ailver plate, In I69II. Itwai 
19 enabkd to iict up in husi 
irst employmeiit waa to eng 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 



THE LETTER. 



A tale cf tears I dedicate 
To him — the wise, the good, the great— 
Who wrote, while raged the factious storm, 
Our Bill of long-deIay*d Reform. 
Oh, if my song, when I am dust, 
May hope to please the meek and just, 
Whoe^er thoa art that lov'st true fame, 
Fiom this page tear Dot Lambton's oame. 



Where is the youth, for deeds immortal born, (') 
Who loved to whisper toth^ embattledcorn, 
And clusterM woodbines, breathing o*er the stream, 
Endymion^s beauteous passion for a dream ? 
Why did he drop the harp from fingers eold, 
And sleep so soou with demigods of old ? 
Oh, who so well conld sing Love^s joys and paina ? 
He lived in melody, as if his veins 
PourM music : from his lips came words of fire, 
The voice of Greece, the tones of Homer^s lyre. 
But me no guido, through academic shade, 
Led to the cell where glory*s spoils are laid ; 
And shall my band, for joyous task unmeet^ 
Presume, O Love ! to scatter at thy feet, 
Instead of roses, nightshade ; and instead 
Of fragrance, chaplets gatherM from the dead ? 
Self-taught and iil, my notes uncouth I try, 
And chant my rugged Elnglish ruggedly, 
To gloomy themes. Yet, sick with hope deferr'd, 
I hear a voice, though moumful, proudly heard ; 
And I have planted on my destined tomb 
A pensive tree, that bends in storm and gloom, 
Unseen, miknown. Oh, when shall it repair. 
In lonely moonlight, beautiful and sweet, 
The weeping bough ? and flounsh green and fair, 
Where slighted maidens moum, and ghosts of lovers 
meet ? 
Wild as the chainless air, or bird that winga 
The blue above the clouds, and soaring sings 
Blythe welcome to the dewy, fragrant morn, 
Young Anna dwelt with health, the mountain*born, 
Where, murmuring with the moorland bee, the 

Deam 
Leaps from his well, through heath and plumy fem, 
Till, pleased with richer bloasoms in the vale. 
He checks his wave, and hears the milkmaid^s tale. 
There, light of heart, nor lonely, nor unseen, 
Sbe walk*d and sung, and talk*d and laugh*d be- 

tween, 
Paying, in raptures from her guileless breast, 
Thesotd-felttributewhich pleased Heav^nlikesbest; 
Or paused, on broomy banks to sit or kneel, 
While hedge-side bluebells died beneath her heel. 
Her brow, where gentlest beauty held high State, 
Was vein-inlaid with azure, delicate 
As tenderest leaf of shaded columbine 
That bends beneath the lovensick egiantine | 
And, oh, she was the meekest maid of all 
That ever stoopM o^er alpine water&ll, 
Or look'd up to the hüls from Valleys sweet, 
Like Natureis primrose, dropp'd at Bretland*8 feet 
She lovM, with virgin-love, a stately swain : 
Unhappy passion ! though Charles loved again. 
Fresh was his cheek, as evening^s flowers, that furVd 
Their banners in the sun ; his locks outcurrd 
The fingernd hyacinth, outshone the down 
On yomigest moming^s cheek, when, newly blown, 
The maiden violet meekly views the south, 
While the rieh wallflower, in its early growth, 
Prepares deep amber, for th' expecting eye 
That sees in fading flowers cternity. 



f 



She wedded, high in hope and passion streng ; 
Unhappy marriage I for Charles loved not long ; 
And, at the altar, dark she stood in light ; 
Heav*n*8 swift fire there bereft her eyes of sight. 
E*en as she tumM preparing to withdraw, 
Burst flash and crash, in overwhelming awe ; 
And pale she stood, with sightless eyes upraisM ; 
And pale the bridegroom wax*d, as mute he gazM ; 
And from the holy temple, sadly led, 
A mouming bride she movM, with languish^d head, 
To weep, benighted. The moon's gentle ray 
Shone not to her, and, unperceived, the day 
Died into darkness. But, with Love 's soft speech, 
And tones that knew the answering heart to reach, 
Charles fondly strove her sorrow to beguile. 
And drooping blindness slowly leam^d to smile. 
Time eased her bosom of its hopeless sighs, 
Tilljoy, at length, revisited her eyes; 
But they, doom^d ever ^'objectless to roll,** 
Could bring no more the blue hills to the souT, 
Or, with night ^s shadows, bid all gloom depart, 
And paint hfe^s morning faces on the heart. 

Sad, then, it was, to see a form so fair, 
In tears resignM, though dark, not in despair. 
Still on his bosom she could lean and weep. 
And feign a dream of eyelids closed in sleep ; 
Still, when with him she walkM, at eve or morn, 
She could inhale the odours of the thom ; 
And while she hung so helpless on his arm, 
Dependence gave his words a double charm : 
They feil like dew o'er violets on her ear, 
Or like offended Love 's forgiving tear 
On man's warm breast. Yet, by the plaining rill, 
The thought would rise, that flowers on every hill 
Were beautiful to every eye but hers ; 
That broom and hawthom, and the armed furze, 
Bloom'd, vainly fair, beneath the sapphire sky. 
Still wav*d the birch in memory's happy eye ; 
Yet, made by vain regret more sadly sweet, 
The hours retum'd, when oft, with naked feet 
And bare plungM arm, the trout or loach she took, 
Where stones uptunfd perturb'd the shallow brook ; 
Or, 'mid her sister Naiades of the dale, 
Held forth the lizard by his golden tail 
In childish wonder ; and an envious pang 
AssailM her weakness, if the echoes rang 
With '' Holiday !" proclaimM in joyous cries ; 
And little boys and girls, with uptum*d eyes, 
Came whispering round her. But that selfish pain 
Humbled its victim : soon she sought again 
For joy in sorrow. True, she could not see 
The wingless squirrel frisk from tree to tree, 
The wren from twig to twie ; but she could hear 
The Tartar cuckoo chase his vernal year, 
The pewet wail, the starting redbreast sinjg, 
And e*en the flutter of the warbler's wing, 
When the bough bent beneath bis sudden flight — 
Though blind, not lonely in her changeless night ; 
Then would she chide sad thoughts ; and o^er her 

cheek 
A smile would steal, so gentle and so meek. 
And her blue orbs, though rolling sightless, gleam'd 
With such mild splendour, that, almost, she seem'd 
In love with darkness, like the insect things 
That hide the gorgeous ruby of their wings 
In emerald gloom, beneath the greenwood tree, 
And sleep, shade-loving hyacinth, with thee ! 

Yet would she tremble in her fearful joy, 
As wan flowers droop when April frosts annoy. 
She feit a sad foreboding in her heart, 
A dread that, oft dismissM, would not depart. 
Blind and beloved, she smiled through tears, re- 

signed ; 
But, ah \ ßhe fear'd to be dcspised and blind, 



THE LETTER. 



Yet Bcaroe knew why ! Alas, her fean were tnie ! 
Soon, Bcom^d, ehe droopM — O say not hated too I 
How oft doth BasenesB to his victim say, 
^'Whyshould the wretch receive, who cannotpay?^' 
Ne^er had Ingratitude his plea to seek, 
And cowards love to trample on the weak; 
And still the helpless, when most aid they need, 
Die of neglect, (sad ill !) and slowly bleed, 
By drop and drop, in silent, lone ^tress, 
TUl the heart swoons into forgetfulness ! 

More seldom, day by day, Clmrles sooth^d her wo $ 
He came, she dared not own, in haste to go ; 
But she would sigh, and, with suspended breath, 
Hear tones that were to her a dirge of death ; 
Then, while they Struck her heart and soul with 

bUght, 
Try to believe she had not heard aright. 
Few were his questions, harsh were his repliefl, 
And deeply in his heart he cursed her sighs, 
And called his guilt misfortune. She became 
A thing unmark*d — though seen, o*erlooked: her 

name 
Ceased to be heard — she vanish'd. Who inquired 
If she were dead or living ? Undesired 
Came such inquiries ; and one answer brief 
Met them, half-utter^d. Hopeless, in her grief, 
She säte in some dark comer, lone ; and there, 
With restless lips, she mutter*d ceaseless pray*r, 
Or sigh^d, unh^ird, '' What will become of me ?*' 
But menial wrath, with vile indignity. 
And vulgär curses on her helpless head, 
Soon drove her to her unpartaken bed, 
Through the long night of nights and days to weep, 
Or Start from slumb^rous drcams, but not to sleep. 
Yet was her trust in God unshaken still, 
And she endured, with meek-submitted will. 
Her heayy sorrows ; nor of that worst pain, 
Love unrequited, did she once complain. 
Poor, sightless, trampled worm ! for him she pray^d 
Who bade her droop, with none to soothe or aid ; 
Her broken heart, already, quite forgave 
Him whose stern coldness had prepajred her grave ; 
And Charles, by dyiug Anna unreproved, 
When most unworthy, seemM the most beloved I 
He, heurtless wretch, and weak as base, made haste 
Her bridal portion and his wealth to waste ; 
And sullenly, when all was gone, assumed 
Th* equestrian sword, and helmet sable-plumed. 
Streng blew the gale that o^er the heaving main 
Bore him to glory and embattied Spain ; 
Where seldom thought he, 'mid conflicting arms, 
Of hapless Annans sad, deserted charms. 
She to that house where want is fed by scom, 
Too weak to walk, by hireling hands was bome ; 
And there she found, with pain her couch to tend, 
A home, like that she left, without a friend. 
There, hourly dying, she forgot her wo. 
And smiled, with cheek of üre and lip of snow, 
On visions of the past. They, sad no more, 
Sooth*d her lone heart. SeemM lovelier than of 

yore 
Her buried joys ; and memory loved to gaze 
On their pale sleep. She thought' of other days, 
When, with her Charles, (for still she called lum 

her 's,) 
By Broad-Oak*s ice-cold rill, or Gunthwaite*8 firs, 
Through Cawthome's bowers, or High-bridge wood 

she stray'd. 
Lost in her love, a happy, trusting maid, 
Where — while the jay, with freedora'spinion, shook 
The bind-weeds' blush-ting'd bells into the brook — 
Thrush answering thrush, piped sweet in fountain'd 

dell, 
And she eould see the birds that sung so well. 



Meantime, dire fiei 
came 
That the scathed eagh 
FightfollowM6ght; c 
To every tale of death 
And oft and oft, all vri 
Dreading to hear a na 
Murmurs at length, tl 
There was a letter fro: 
For the last time, like 
She raised her feeble i 
Flush'd her falPn che« 
She beut toward the n 
As shipwreck'd seame: 
She held, stretch'd for 
Expecting, not believl 
On one lean arm, but 
With feeble shriek, sh 
And strain'd the lettei 
And kissed it o*er and 
The written words, sh 
Gray tress, or wasted 
With fleeces fine, and 
And Spain's fandango, 
That Sounds o'er treele 
Calling the bind when 
To meet the dark-eyec 
He told of bayonets bl 
Of distant battles booi 
Of foodless marches, a 
And horrid rest among 
Last named he servile 
But caird by him his c 
For they had pamperV 
Fed on his riot, and w 

And was this all ? wa 
Named he not that daj 
Stern manhood, break 

shame; 
He did not even write 

With harrow'd heart 
She listen*d when the i 
In silent strength griei 
Oh, what had wrongs 1 
And all who saw her w 
While shook convulsiv 
But when that quiveri] 
Serenely pale, while all 
She slept — she sleeps ; 
Th' eternal day-spring 
And Mercy yet may pi 
That wretch beloved, s 

He, when the trump 
SighM and look'd back 
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CraggM Hartley'B broom,and Breton's shades below, 
And CIayton*8 cottage-smoke ascending slow. 
Down, down he hastened, pleased almoirt to pain. 
And feit as if become a boy again. 
Then iled the dream. Beside her cottage-door, 
Rememher^d well for pnuiks play*d there of yore, 
He met a woman, lame and blent, whose breast 
Had pillow*d Anna's Sniant cares to rest — 
One who had tang^t him many a childish game. 
Bat when he paosed, and ask'd that aged dame. 
In tones that told the Bodden dread he feit, 
Not if his Anna lived, bnt where she dwel^ 
Back shrank the crone, as from a thmg abhorred ; 
Then slowly forth she drew, without a word, 
The brooch which, erst, bis illnstarrM Anna wore ; 
And, with a look that pierced him to the oore, 
Pla<»ed in his band (and tum*d abrupt away) 
A lock of faded hair, too early grey ! 



NOTES. 



Q) Where is the youth, for deeds immortal bom f 

John Eeats, author of Endymion, who dicd at 
Rome, aged 25. 

(^) Whüe ihoo^ eonvulwedy her underjaw. 

The involantary motion of the nnder jaw is said 
to be the last expression of human agony. When 
the feelings are too painful for utterance — ^when tor- 
ture is too exquisite to be endured — ^tbe under jaw 
quivers for a moment, and all is stilL This represent- 
ation, I jsMkj be told, by the admirers of common- 
place, is unnt for the purposes of poetry. How dm 
they know that, if, to them, poetry itself does not 
exist ? To represent the extreme of mental agony, 
by its most expressive effect, can never be unpoetioal. 
Most oertidnly, such vulgarities are not to be found 
in genteel poetics ; but, if unsoplusticated nature is 
no longer to be endured, why not obtain at once a 
law for the appointment of a sort of literary castrator, 
or Pamassian Malthus, who may prerent, by an 
effectual Operation, (whenever poverty and merit are 
identical, ) the procreation of plebeian genius ? Pedan- 
tic insignificance would then no longer be laughed to 
scom by cobbler-poets and inspired ploughman. 



THEY MET AGAIN. 

To the Man of Sheffield and our hearts — Thomas 
AsLiNK Ward, Esquire — I inscribe this Poem. 



BOOK I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Sad Laura ! dost thou moum with me 

The year's autumnal spring ? 
Sigh'st thou this second wreath to see 

Of woodbines blossomin^ ? 
So late, so pale, with scentless breath — 
Like lingering Hope, that smiles in death ; 

And, e'en when life is o*er, 
Leaves on Misfortune's ice-cold face 
The sweetness of its last embrace 

To fade, and be no more. 
Lo ! Juue's divested primrose Sports 

A Silken coif again ; 
And, like late-smiling sickness, courts 

The coy mom, bat in vain I 
Lo ! half the elm^s rieh robe is gone ! 
The ash, a living skeleton. 



Deplores his yeOow hair ! 
Tel, whOe the maple bows her head, 

In monrnful honoors fiur. 
And while the beach-leaf mstles red, 
Methinks the armed gorse a{^>ears 

More golden, than when May 
Left April dying in her tears, 

Bcoieath the plumy spray ; 
And, for her lover^s triumph won, 
Danced with her blue-bell anklets on. 

And blessM his buming eye. 
Then, Laura, come, and hear the thrush, 
O^er Autumn^s gorse, Irom budding bush, 

Pour vemal melody I 
Come ! and, beneath the frrah green4eaf 

That mocks the aged year, 
Thy bard, who loves the joy of grief, 

Shall weave a chaplet here ; 
Not pluckM from Summer*s witherM bowera^ 
Not form*d of Autunm's hopeless flowers — 

Yet sad and wan as they : 
Here, still some flowers of Eden blow ; 
But, deadly paie, and stained with wo, 

Like guilt they shun the day ; 
While Folly treads beneath his feet 

The daisy of the Tale ; 
Love's rose, though sick at heart, is sweet — 

Joy^s Icaaf is fair, though pale ; 
And worth admires, resignM and meek, 
The tear-drop on the violet's cheek, 

And hope shall death sunrive ; 
But, like the gorse, all thorns and gold, 
Pride bids the sickening sun behold 

How blushing virtues thrive ! 

Oft, Laura, have we seen (while dewy Spring 
Beut to the stockdove^s plaintive murmuring 
O'er shaded flowers) the lone, wild apple-tree, 
With every bough camationM pallidly. 
In some bright glade, exposed to moming^s breeze 
Some verdaut isle, amid a sea of trees. 
It seem'd to live on Heaven^s own sweets, and cai 
The wanton winds to kiss its blossoms alL 
But soon, like dewdrope in the brighteuing sun, 
It*s fragrant soul exhaled — soon, one by one, 
Its petals, faded into whiteness, died ; 
And, sweet in ruin, lay on Canldow^s aide — 
The snow of June. And thus, when Time began 
His deedful race, the young enthusiast, man. 
In first intensest passion bless^d, could see, 
Where all was b^uty, nought so fair as he ; 
But from his cheek sin chased th' elysian glow. 
And tumM the brightest hues of love to wo. 
O Sin ! what havoc hast thou wrought on earth ! 
To what abortions has thy womb giv'n birth ! 
When first thy victim, man, conversed with pain, 
Love*s purest spirit soared to Grod again. 
And murmurs issued from the bowers of bliss ; 
But, when thy treachery poison^d in a kiss, 
Hell raised his hands, and mock^d the throne 

sublime ; 
Hell scarce believed th* unutterable crime ; 
Heaven*s brightness &ded ; and, with sadden^d eye, 
The blushing angels sigh'd — " Adultery !'♦ 

In yonder glen, beneath the aspin lone, 
A matron sleeps, without memonal stone ; 
And children trip unconscious o^er her grave, 
Where, through the long grass, steals the lucid wave. 
When earth was dark with fear, and, lost and seen, 
The high moon glanced the hurried douds between, 
Like some blood-guilty wretch, who, self-exiled, 
Wakes in the deaid of night with anguish wild, 
And, o'er the tree-tops waving to and fro, 
Looks on the hopeless sea that moans below ; 
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Then stole ehe from her faithless husband^s aide, 
Sought Don^s dark margin, sobbed aprayeranddied. 
He waked not, though a hand unearthly drew 
The curtains of his bed, and to the hue 
Of ashes changed his cheek. With open eyes, 
He slumberM still ; but speechless agonies 
Wrought on his £etce convulsed his heart*s despair, 
And terror smote his damp, uplifted haar. 
His spirit feit a spirit^s streng control, 
An injured spirit whispered to his soul — 
'^ No worm slinks down when I approach, 

No night-bird stints his ditty ; 
Yet will I mourn thee, though unheardi 

For now my love is pity. 
Again 1*11 hear thee talk of truth, 

When Rother^s rose is sweetest ; 
Again I'll meet thee, perjured one, 

When thou thy new love meetest. 
While Stars in silence watch my dust, 
I'U sigh, where last ye parted, 
0*er her who soon shall droop, like me, 

Thy victim, broken-hearted. 
And in that hour, to love so dear, 
The stillest and the fleetest, 
Unfelt 1*11 kiss my rivaFs cheek, 

When Rother's rose is sweetest." 
O thou, whose wings o*er-arch the flood of years, 
Thn t roUing, stain*d with erimes, and mix*d with tears, 
Whelms in his gulfs each unimmortal form ; 
Spirit of Brightness ! proud to span the storm ! 
Thy word, O Love f bade light and beauty be, 
And Chaos had no form, tili touch*d by thee ! 
Though caird of old the god of serpent wiles, 
Thou source of sweetest, bitterest tears and srailes, 
Thy voice endears to man the humblest home ; 
Fair is the desert, if with love we roam. 
Where barks the fox, by golden broom o*erhung, 
Where coos the fem-fowl oW her cowering young, 
Thee gloomiest rocks acclaim, with greeting stern, 
To thee the uplands bow their feathery fem : 
Sliaking the dewdrop from his raptured wings, 
The wiüsing thrush salutes his mate, and sings ; 
With amorous lays the glad lark climbs the sky, 
And Heaven to earth pours down his melody. 
But in thy name when erring mortals sin, 
A plague, a Cancer, blackens all within, 
Till life groans loud his hopeless load beneath. 
And the soul darkens into worse than death. 
Then Love's meek question meets with no reply, 
Save the fierce gtance in hatred's sullen eye : 
Sad is the day, and sleepless is the night. 
And the rose poisons like the aconite. 
Earth*s verdaut mantle is become a shroud ; 
Sweet Eden*s blushes vanish from the cloud ; 
The rural walk, that pleased when life was new, 
Where pendant woodbines grow, as erst they grew, 
Can please no more ; the mountain air is dead ; 
And Nature is a book no longer redd. 
Suspicion, scorn, contention, treachery come. 
And all the fiends that make a hell of home. 
Sold to the Furies, ever glad to buy, 
Perchance lost man makes haste to kill and die, 
Uplifts th* assassin*s dagger, and lays low 
His idol, once adored, though hated now. 
Then Horror's harpy band, and gorgon scowl, 
Rend the distracted tresses of his soul. 
He hears sad voices in the silent air ; 
Heaven seems a marble roof, that spurns his prayer. 
Oh, for oblivion, he would barter heaven ! 
And self-forgotten need he be forgiven ? 
In thought he sees the midnight stake, the tomb 
Delved by the highway-side, in starless gloom. 
And the swift bullet üashM into the brain ; 
Or robed Justice and her awful train ; 
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Seeks he to shelter his devoted form ? 
Or, on whst rock does he coutemn the storm, 
And shrink from human faces ? Cromwell dead. 
And Charles restored, to northem isles he fled. 
And vainly hoped (a cavem'd wolf) to dwell, 
Where reigns the monarch eagle o*er the dell. 
In hideous eaSety. But the bUlows wide 
Yeam to diva]ge the restless wretch they hide ; 
And ocean doth but mock him with the roar 
Of waves cast high between him and the shore 
Of verdaut England. Wander where he will, 
Proclaimed a traitor, dogg*d and hunted still, 
Swift oomes the end, a stmggle and a groan, 
Death by the hangman^s band, or by his own. 

There is a cavern midway in the rock 
That bears, unmoved, the wave's eternal shock ; 
'Tis called the Pirate's Den : gigantic stones 
Hide the dariL entrance ; and above them groans, 
In every blast, a time-defying-tree, 
Twin-brother of the crag. Sablimity, 
Lean'd on his arm, beneath it sits, and sees 
The bay of shipwreck, where the woful breeze 
Murmurs, prophetic of the seaman*8 knell. 
And screams Üie petrel o*er the hoUow swell. 
Füll many a shrub, sequestered, blooms around ; 
The cluster*d Loveage decks the rugged ground ; 
And o*er the rustic carpet, wrought in fiowers, 
The osprey*8 wing a snow of blossem showers. 
It is a scene so lonely and so fair — 
The winds, enamour'd, love to loiter there, 
Stoop to Salute the sea-pink, as they pass, 
And coldly kiss the ever-waving grass. 
The roof within, Cathedral-like, ascends 
Sublimely arch*d and vaulted h^h, and bends 
O'er pillars vast its sparry curtains grand, 
Whose gems unnumber*d shine on every hand 
Bright as the plumage of a seraph*s wing : 
Behold a palace meet for Ocean s King ! 
But he who lies in troubled sleep beside 
The central fire, that casts its radiance wide, 
Making with darkness and reflected light 
A starry roof, and imitated night, 
Most awful in its grandeur — What is he ? 
What slumbering wretch, escaped the stormy sea, 
Who, when bis comrades sank to rise no more, 
Sent his wild laugh th' affrighted billows o'er ? 
What mortal slave of sorrow, love, or hate, 
Cast on the Strand alive to execrate 
The storm that was not fatal, and the wave 
That did not make the howling foam his grave ? 
'Tis Moreland, passion's victim from his birth, 
Who, like the murderer Cain, hath roam'd the earth. 
He, self-deceived, deems man a dungeon*d slave, 
While Fate, the gaoler, hears the captive rave ; 
Smiling to see him roll his eyes in vaiu. 
And grind his teeth, and shake th* insulting chain ; 
And writhe in fiiry, like a self-stung snake. 
And stamp upon his tombstone but to wake 
The echoes of his prison-house of wo. 
Victim of passion ! hast thou found it so ? 
Evil must come of evil ; and, too late, 
Thou call'st the fruit of crime and folly, " Fate." 

Sleep, but not rest ! Lo ! o*er his features spread 
An earthly darkness grows ; and pallid dread 
Smites every lock and every limb amain. 
His bristling hair is damp with fear and pain ; 
And while without the deepening thunders roll, 
He seems to hear the tempest in his soul. 
O God ! *ti8 dreadful ! Nature's seif doth quake 
As though her final hour were come ; aud shake 
E'en like the felon, whom th' ofTended laws 
Have doom'd to die. And now the soundless pause 
liocks the suspended soul in icy fear, 
WhileConscience whispers, " God, thy hand is here. 
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Again the billows are conflicting light : 

The evil Angels have a dance to-night, 

That shakes the centre I O'er the booming bay 

Again the sound, re-echoing, dies away ; 

And still that sleeper trembles! In Ins dreams 

Sees he the flaming storm that wildly gleams 

O'er ocean's wildness ? Wretch ! no common wo 

Hath stamped the curse of Cain upon thy brow. 

Hark ! in those horrid accents shrieked Despair ! 

He rises : — Hath the lightning singed his hair ? 

Lo ! from the ground he leaps in pale surprise, 

And veÜB, with lifted hands, bis dazzled eyes ; 

And now he Starts to find himself aloue ! 

The hideous phantoms of his sleep are gone : 

In low and interrupted words he speaks 

His troubled thoughts ; and to the wave that breaks 

Heard in the pauses of the storm below, 

Mutters his guilt and recoUected wo. 

''Again I am alone. Long have I been 
Alone in crowds, and allen to the sceue 
Where the world's bustling minionsshouldered me, 
OutUving joy and hope itself, to be 
My own tormentor ; and in vain to curse 
The heart's blank solitude — a hell far worse 
Than that which bigots fear. I have endured, 
I still endure— though not in hope ; immured. 
In dark reflection, scowling on the past, 
Fearing the future ; and, if man is cast 
Like a frail weed upon the waters wide, 
JRising and falling with the faithless tide, 
Life is endurance. Best is he who sinks. 
And sinks at once. The humble floweret shrinks, 
And di<es uprooted when the gloomy hour 
Holds converse with the storm. But, eursed with 

power, 
Th* etersial pine, coeval with his rocks. 
In gloomy stateliness triumphant, moeks 
Heaven's baffled wing; yet Stands, with tresses 

rent, ' 

Tremendous, undesired, a monument 
Of vengeance I O'er calamity and crime, 
O'er feeling victor, I arose sublime 
And tranquU, though terrific. Now I roam 
Where pirates lurl^ making the sea-birds' home 
My alpine fortress, and the blast my page. 
To me the deep pays tribute in his rage. 
Me, on his rocks impregnable, the Hern 
Beholds in dread amaze ; and from the fern 
Looks forth th' astonished fox with fading eyes, 
YelLs o'er the cliffs, and, wing'd with terror, flies. 

" Yet courage here avails, and everywhere. 
And all things may be vanquished, but despair ; 
For, though 'tis vain to fly from certain doom, 
There is a Power which cannot be o'ercome — 
The dreadless heart that vMl not. Black aud vast 
Let vengeance ride upon the rabid blast ; 
Let the storm smite his hands together ; loud 
The fiery holt may thunder from the doud — 
' But not for ever !' Hope exclaims to Fear : 
' When night 's cold cheek Ir coldest, mom is neor i 
Beneath her heavy wind and pelting rain, 
Low droops the flower that yet shall smile again ; 
And while the coward trembles in dismay, 
The brave look eastward, and behold *tis day I' 

'* But I shall hear Hope's angel voice no more : 
Stemly I bear, as valour ever bore, 
The evil that admits no eure ; and scom 
All-shunned coraplaint. Hope saw Duration bom, 
And never should desert him tili he dies ; 
But, falsely called the wretches' friend, she flies 
When man is doom'd with cureless ills to cope ; 
All but the wretched have a friend in Hope. 
Yet while she smiles on Naturc's common wo, 
Andplantsthestormwithflowersthatsometimesblow, 
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Why should I rave, though here they will Dot grow ? 
Alike averse to murmur and to weep, 
Still in despite of thunder, I can sleep, 
Though rest is for the happy. Come what may, 
The past is past, nor will Üie future stay, 
Though man, or fiend, or god obstruet her way. 

'* I wore my youth in dreams on Pleasnre's breast ; 
My sleep was sinful, and I woke unblefl8*d : 
Most wretched, and deserving so to be, 
I darkly suffer, but not suUenly. 
I have rejoiced and sorrowed ; I have prored 
Th' extremes of fate, ^have loved,andbeenbeloTed.* 
What fallen angel not without a tear, 
And piteous wafture of that band most dear, 
And frantic locks, and looks where love yet liyes, 
Smiles on my soul, and pities and forgives, 
Even while she moums the hour when first she 

feil 
To guilt and shame ? I know thee^ wrong^d one, 

well ! 
Cursed be the tongue that utters ill of thee ) 
I found thee fond as fair : and I will be 
Still faithful to thy memory, and disdain 
The lying penitence of fear and pain. 
Yewoodbine bowers, where oft, withthrobbing heart, 
We met in ecstasy, in tears to part ! 
Oh, woods of Damal ! ye no more shall see 
The matron tall who loved your shades for me ; 
Love-listening Rother, thou wilt hear no more 
Her guilty whisper on thy silent shore ! 
As when she trembled, hung her head, and wepty 
Sweet as the flower on which the moon-beam slept, 
Wan as the snow-white rose in Catliffe^s vale, 
But not, like it, in stainless meekuese pale. 
Scenes of my youth ! His sadly sweet to look 
Back on your paths, and read, as in a book, 
Where painting^s magic brings the past to Tiew, 
A witching story, moumful and too true ; 
A tale of other times, when life was young, 
And passion^s heavenly harp was newly stmng. 

** Yet deeds on memory ^s faithful tablet live 
Which man cannot forget, nor Grod forgive. 
Still to my soul retums the hour deplored 
When I became a traitor, fearM, abhorrM, 
And fiercely fought, and fought against the throne, 
By gloomy, envious malice urged alone. 
No Tove of freedom fired my stormy breast : - 
I deem^d the patriot half a fool at best. 
I scom*d bis shallow hope, his honest zeal, 
I mock'd the virtues which I could not feel. 
No sacred ardour sanctified the deed, 
And nerved my arm to make a tyrant blecd ; 
But a base lust to trample on the great, 
A fiendish instinct, a demoniac hate. 

" Whence was that sound ? It came not from 
below ; 
There none but Wanderers of the wavea can go : 
Hush ! — many voices hath the stormy sea. 
I tremble — do I tremble causelessly ? 
Death, I liave heard thy shout, and seen thy frown, 
When stooping Slaughter mowed his thousands 

down ; 
And I have couchM beside the sever'd limb, 
When Horror call'd on night to cover him. 
And thou wast dreadful then. But for this hour 
Hast thou reserved thy soul-subduing power : 
Thee never, Death, did I invoke, but still 
I bow'd to mightiest circumstance my will ; 
And, in the darkest hour and stormiest shade, 
Looli'd ever calmly for the dawn delayed. 
Yet would that thou hadst laid me with the slain, 
Where England's bravest feil on Marston^s piain ; 
Little they feared thee, Kmg of Terrors, then, 
Now not at all : for in the war of men 
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Tuming, at times, his altered face aside, 
The growing trouble on his brow to hide ; 
Ofc throagh his fingen and the gushing tear 
He views his guest ; and tawny gleams of fear 
Course his sad cheek, and to his gloomy eye 
Give milder light and tamed ferocity. 

But when, with connterfeited voice, he strove 
To soothe the dying suSerer, and remove 
His mind*s disease, and health*6 destroyer — ^fear — 
Bidding him hope there yet was comfort near, 
And that he yet his distant home should see — 
Then Eustace raised his eye of misery, 
And fixM it on the Speaker, with a look 
That from his cheek the sickly yellow took, 
And left it white. ^^ But what art thou ?" he said ; 
'* My hingoid eyes, with death*s dim films o^erspread, 
Scarce see thy face ; yet I, on some far shore, 
Have heard, methinks, that hollow voice before/* 

^* Nay,** answer*d Moreland : ^^ for, from youth to 
age, 
Here have I dwelt in this my hermitage ; 
And made my feet familiär with the glens 
Of uncUmVd mountains^ and the penlons dens 
Where the wolf sleeps, and wilds, since time began, 
Untrodden, save by me, a homeless man.** 

**'Tis well!" Said Eustace; ''and, my friend 
unknown, 
Thou soon again shalt sojoum here alone. 
A little while, and thou with up-piled stoues 
And scanty earth, shalt sepulchre my bonos. 
Oh, I have long conversed with sighs and groans ! 
Long — I have been acquainted long with tears ; 
And I am old, and older than my years. 
But teil not me of home. I haw no home — 
The wretched can have none. I love to roam 
A Wanderer from myself ; and, had my soul 
Wings, I would fly beyond the farthest pole — 
Yea, cast behind me earth and every star. 
And dwell in soulless, lifeless space afar. 
Home, saidst thou ? To the grave, thou babbler — 

And ask the wörm what home hath hopeless wo ? 
Home ! — what is home ? O read the answer here ! 
*Tis not the hearth, but that which makes it dear. 
I dreamM of such a home — ^that dream is gone ; 
And now I seek my home — ^the silent one ; 
For lifo is joyless, hope b fled, and fear ; 
Death, death alone remains — and he is near. 
Life^s glow, departing, yet informs my cheek ; 
Feeble, not feeblest. I have strength, though weak, 
Enough to feel, in Natureis fainting strife, 
More than all pain — ^this weariness of life. 

Death ! how long ? O let me — ^let me die ! 
There is a love etemal in the sky ; 

And there I may forgive — ^perhaps forget. 

1 do not curse — I will be patient yet ; 

Though they whom most I scomM contemnM me 

most, 
I will be patient — Will ? Oh, while we boast 
Our wo-tried constancy, we but sustain, 
Because we must, inevitable pain ! 

'* I know it well — I know I rave in vain. 
What brought me hither, say^st thou ? Love and 

hate, 
A faithless friend, a woman, and my fate. 
I once was rieh, nor dwelt beneath the sky 
A flatternd fool more fortune-cursed than I ; 
And Love^s üalse mom was bright, too bright to 

last: 
But, when the dogs barkM at me as I passM, 
And worldlings, if they met me, traveird fast, 
Ann tore at once the bandage from my mind ; 
I gaz'd on truth, and ^ish'd my heart were blind I 



*^ I was undone ! by Ann and all forgot ; 
Cold — ^naked — ^hungry — and she sorrow'd not ; 
Distracted — ^and she soothed not my despair ; 
Sick, and in prison — and she came not there. 
Might was around me, and I wept alone, 
Despised, neglected, left unheard to groan. 
But when I rose out of the earth, and light 
And Natureis face rush'd lovely on my sight, 
How did the bosom-serpent greet her mate ? — 
With looks of rancour and with words of hate ; 
And wretch she call'd the wretch herseif had 

made. 
She cursed me to my weeping eyes — she bade 
My childreu curse me ! and I wish^d again 
To hear the clanking of my dungeon chain. 
But Julia was the sweetest child of all : 
She kiss*d, she bless^d me, she alone did call 
Her mother^s husband ' Father !' While the rest, 
Jane and Matilda, (though my own,) expressed 
No joy their sire*s long-absent face to see, 
Julia — the youngest — Julia welcomed me ! 
Dear Julia l — on my broken heart she smiled ; 
Dear Julia 1 — ^wherefore was not she my child ? 

'^ But never will I drink again from cup 
Made by the skill of mortaL I scoop^d up 
The water in the shallows of the sand. 
And drank it from the hollow of my band. 
Nay, do not think that I myself deceive, 
But trust what I, in horror, must believe. 
They gave me poison in my drink ; and he 
Smiled as I drank it ; and — O misery ! 
I bum*d and lived ; I buruM — and yet I live. 
God, in thy mercy infinite, forgive — 
Forgive them if thou canst I and I will try—- 
Will wrestle hard to pardon both and die." 

Breathless, he paused ; and Moreland tried again 
To soothe with gentle words his bosom's pain ; 
And bade him hope^ since life^s worst ills were 

o'er, 
Heav*n yet had earthly good for him in störe. 

" Gk>od ?" Eustace cried — " O speak of good no 
more ! 
It is a Word that I have heard of — ' Grood ?* 

name it not to me I I understood 
Its Import feelingly when life was new. 

And faith a child ; for then my Ann was true. 
But now I have no name. An eaglet fledged, 
Or, like the homeless tempest, privileged 
To wander where I will, I breathe on her 
Forgiveness, mix*d with curses ; and prefer, 
Before all roofs of faithless man, the sky. 
And envy every wild bird's wing on high. 
A moment she was mine — one bright brief hour ; 
And then she fled in darkness ! Like a flower, 
Dropp*d from an infant's band into the deep, 
She left my bosom, and to troubled sleep 
Consign^d my dreams. A vision bright and brief, 
Joy fled to come no more ! and, like a leaf 
Shook from the bough when winds of winter rave, 

1 float and whiten on the desert wave. 

'* Thus was I left, but not alone, to sigh. 
Though sickness quench*d the light in Julians eye. 
My Julia faded. Mine ? — she <Ued, at last, 
And then the bittemess of wo was past ; 
For I had loved her better than my own, 
Because she kiss^d me, when my soul, bow^d down 
By rancour's curse, despair 'd. I follow soon ; 
My day of life wanes nightward fast from noon, 
And evening lowers. Yet, once more let me gaze 
On ocean, stretch*d in wild morn^s douded blaze. 
For Ann and I (she lov'd thee, Ocean, well) 
Have watch*d on other shores thy hollow swell. 
So brightly blue, so beautifully bright, 
When every billow \ms a ridge of light. 
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And light seemM life. But she will hear no more 
The tumult of thy loud-resounding shore : 
I follow next) for she, too, went before. 
O native scenes, I see ye m my soul t 

England, green, where southem billows roll ! 
Ye towers ofSheaf, wbere royal Mary wept f 
Ye banks of Don, where oft my childhood slept ! 
Ye giant oaks, that, from the adder's cliff, 
Frown^d o*er the dark wäre and my glidmg skiff ! 
Thou, Wincobank, on whom the golden cheek 
Of eve rests loveliest ! and ye hüls of Peak, 
That softly melt into the airy blue. 

And hear the lark beneath — adieu ! adieu I*' 

Here paused he ; but ere long, in accents low, 
Resumed, with dying Ups, his tale of wo ; 
At, whiflpering, thro' the gorse on Bretland's breast, 
The dark March tempest sighs itself to rest. 

** Oh, she was foul and fair I Yet once her mind 
Was lovely as her face ; and if the wind 
Ne^er kiss'd a ringlet on a fairer cheek, 
Her spirit once was, as the twilight meek. 
And, as the wild ilower*s blushes, innocent. 
Yet to the grave with spotted name she went, 
Before the faces of astonish'd men« 

1 saw her strive with death, and wept not then. 
She wept — and raised her trembling hands in 

pray'r. 
And mine were nus'd with her*8 ; for I was there, 
E'^en by her bed of pain. I saw the fear 
Of death conrulse her frame, and in her ear 
I whisper^d hope. Then from her bosom broke 
Sad thanks in sighs, and, sobbing loud, she spoke t 
* Pardon^d by thee, I seek my shamefiü graye : 
Oh, still, my Lord, thy injur'd heart forgave ! 
Tender and true, though sever'd from my hate, 
Thy love still liv*d, and sought no second mate. 

may I meet thee in those realms divine ! 
Or 18 etemal Mercy less than thine ? 

Yet will I love, and hear thee— see thee still ; 
And wo shall bow to my triumphant wiU. 
Yet will I snatch thy whisper from the gale. 
And o'er the gates of sin and death prevail. 
What chain can hold the disembodied mind ? 
Grim hell may torture thought, but cannot bind. 
And when, released from this disastrous clay, 
To happier regions thou shalt wing thy way, 
Hy soul, by rigid Justice unforgivX 
Shall weep, an outcast on the yerge of heaven ; 
At distanoe see my children wander free, 
And neyer bid adieu to them or thee ! * 
'' I pour'd into her soul Beliffion's bahn ; 

1 watch^d her awful silence, and was calm ; 
And when she raisM her eye, re6ign*d and meek. 
Warm on my wither'd band, and wo-wom cheek, 
I feit her last — ^last tear. She spoke no more : 
The sinfül sufferer's many pangs were o'er, 
And mine scarce feit I heard the shoyell*d clay 
Fall heayy on her hier. I tnm*d away 

With bursting heart. Lo ! as my head I bow'd 

I saw th* adulterer in the homeward crowd I 

But, like a frozen sea, on which the wind 

Can raise no billow, slept my awe-quelled mind | 

All angry feeling from my bosom fled, 

The passions all were chain*d — ^my heart was dead. 

^* I may not lie where Ann in cold earth lies ; 
Bot might I see again with these sad eyes 
The cUy that is her pillow, they would close 
Happy to shut for eyer on the woes 
Of such a World as this. I weep for her t 
I am not stone t she was a sufferer. 
And, though a sinner, yet a Magdalene : 
She died repentant, and was loyeliest then. 
Oh, she was false to me ! but I am true ; 
And, when she died, we then were wed anew. 



The Worms, the worms our brldal bed prepare ; 
Long waits the bride — in vain I I cnme not therei 
SeyerM in life, still, still let death divido ; 
Why should I slumber by the lost one*s side ? 
Yet, when the trump of doom shall rend the sky. 
And wake all slöepers, she shall meet an eye 
That could not meet her*s frowning. Oh, her breast, 
Though dearest still, is spotted and unbless*d : 
No pulow meet for me, although I long for rest ! 

'* Let me not doubt Gbd^s justice ! Oh, what ^te 
Pursues my race, aa with a demon*s hate ? 
Eyil must come of evil ! that I know ; 
But how have we incurr*d this shame, this wo, 
This desolation ? How long must I bear 
This fever of the soul, and, in despair, 
Invoke the worm that will itot come and feed ? 
Still, still I breathe, while woes on woes succeed, 
Happy in this, Ann did not live, like me, 
To moum her daughter's guilt and misery* 
Lured by two villains froiA their native snore, 
By me pursued in vain, and seen no more, 
They fled — they left me, hopeless -and alone, 
To curse their birth, and name them wi^ a groan* 
As back I voyaged, the tempestuous wind 
BowM the tiJl masts, and heaved the seas behind ; 
The thunder knew me, the flash look'd me through, 
The billows wild the man of sorrows knew ; 
And ocean would not spare one friendly wave 
To whelm my misery in a briny grave. 
Dash*d from the reeling deck by surge aud blast, 
I sunk — I rose — I reach*d the Strand at last. 
And when thou found^st me on the rock*s cold brow, 
I was not Bure if then I dreamM or no : 
From mile-high crags, girt midway by the storm, 
Th* adult*ress seemed to hurl my faded form ; 
And thou might*st deem the fierce and parching wind 
Had left of me no trace, save dust behind — 
Wan dust, on which a viewless finger cold 
Had traced the lines that all with dread behold,*' 

'' Why dost thou tum away thy brow severe ? 
Why would'st thou hide from me thy generous tear ? 
The rock*s dark tenant melts at my distress ! 
Thou weepest, cavem'd king of lonelineas I 
Alas ! — ^but no, it cannot be ; for thott 
Didst rove, thou say*st, in childhood, on the brow 
Of star-lov'd mountains hoar since Tune began 
Pathless and wild, and seldom sought by man. 
Thou say*st, I have not known thee \ and mine eyes, 
Dim as my troubled spirit, recognise 
In thee distinctly nought ; yet-^h, thy scowl 
Brings back a wintry darkness to my soul, 
Like the remembrance of a dream, that leaves 
No definite Impression, while it grieves 
The heart that feels, and long ^1 feel, how dire, 
How black it stood, and what a livid fire 
Gleam*d o'er Its features of obscurity ! 
Or, like the sea, when midnight storms are high, 
Heard, but not seen, while terror oi| the shore 
Sees the gun flash, but cannot hear its roar ; 
And long with eyes strain*d di^Ezy o'er the main, 
Vainly expects to hail that flash again 1 

*' Farewell, kind tenant of the ocean's cave ! 
I hear no more the restless billow rave. 
Thy features vanish from my view : I reel, 
From sense to gloom. What is it that I feel, 
Foretelling stranger feelings yet to be, 
Ere all is past ? A shudddring agony 
That is not pain. O thou most terrible 1 
Thou nothipig, that marr*st all thingsl canst thou 

teil, 
When from the block the sever'd head falls low, 
And glaring eyes seem conscious of the blow. 
And quivering lips in soundless words complain, 
What pangs may writhe the agonizing brain. 



Where thought, perchance, still lingen ? I shall 

know 
Soon the deep Beeret, veil'd from all below, 
And what the dying feel when sense is dumb : — 
Thou beckonest me, black angel ! and I corae.** 
Thus, in the ocean-cayem*s glimmering light, 
To Moreland spake the Wanderer of the night. 
Qae8tion*d in vain, his words replied no more ; 
Bat Moreland bent the lifeless body o*er, 
Fix*d in the mute intensity of pain, 
And lived, in thought, his past years o*er again. 
What, hopeless rebel ! wotdd'st thou give to be 
Wrong*d, like thy yictim, and as pure as he ? 
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To the Author of '* Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions*' — the Bentham of Hal- 
lamshire — as a tribute of respect, unworthy, but 
most sincere, I dedicate this humble Poem. 



BOOK I. 

Don, like a weitering worm, lies blue below, 
And Wincobank, before me, rising green, 
Calls from the south the silvery Rother slow. 
And smiles on moors beyond, and meads between. 
UnrivallM landscape ! Oh, it is a scene 
That to remembrance brings the hope-bless*d days, 
But not their hope ! And at my feet, serene 
And cold lies he, and deaf to mortal praise, 
Who from this mount, erewhile, rejoieed to gaze ; 
Who in this temple, piain and unadom*d, 
Duly as Sabbath came, throughout the year, 
The Word of Hirn in Jewry heard and scom^d, 
In Jewry scourged and slain, rejoieed to hear ; 
While Age shed oft th* involuntary tear. 
And younger roices sweetly join*d to sing 
The warbled anthem, plaintive, soft, and clear, 
Till soarM the soul on pure derotion^s wing. 
And God look*d down, and angels, listening. - 
Daughters of Memory ! shall uie good man sleep 
Unnoted, though immortal, in the grave, 
While forms of angel-moekery seem to weep, 
O'er tyrant vile, or viler willing slave ? 
The lying line shall prosperous villains crave. 
To bid their flatter*d baseness live again ? 
Shall verse &om sure oblivion try to save 
Each worthless name ? and no unvenal pen 
Write, " Here lies Nature's ehild, the best of men ;** 
The sire of that moum*d youth, whose soul of fire 
CherishM in mine a spark that eise had died, 
The love of Milton*s song, and Ossian*s lyre, 
And Bums, to glory*s neblest sons allied ? 
Cold o*er thy bosom shall the earthworm glide, (*) 
Where communed oft that low-laid youth with me ; 
And shall I hang my harp on Rother's side, 
For ever mute and stringless there to be, 
Teacher and Friend ! without one strain to thee ? 
Teacher and Friend, who bad*st me syllable 
Words cull*d from leaming*s page with weary eye ! 
Thy patienee taught me z^ously and well, 
But eould not teaeh, like thee, to live and die ; 
To envy nought beneath the ample sky ; 
To moum no evil deed, no hour misspent ; 
And, like a living yiolet, silently 
Roturn in sweets to heaven wnat goodness lent, 
Then bend beneath the ehastening shower content. 
But thou no more, with eye refredi'd, shalt see (^) 
The long-wateh*d seedling &om the seil aspire. 



Or bind the rose, or train the gadding pea ; 

No more shalt thou for yictor flowers inquire, 

Or proudly hear th* ezpected guest admire 

Thy gemm*d auricula, a nowing flame, 

Or polyanthus, edged witn golden wire, (**) 

The poor man*s flower, that lifts to humble fiime, 

Till e*en in print appears his envied name. 

Who now shall tend thy plants, thy priceless flowers, 

Emblems of thee, but not more pure than thoo ? 

The mom shall miss thee, and the dewy houis 

Of eve deplore, as I deplore thee now ; 

And Spring shall pass her hand athwart her brow, 

When not a gem of thine shall deck her hair, 

Then shake in haste the dewdrop from the bough, 

And to the spot where thou art laid repair ; 

" Where is my Druid ?'* Death shall answer — 

"There!" 
How hopeless, happy Spirit, is the groan, 
When God calls Guilt from all his joys away I 
But heavenlyHSweet is Music*s saddest tone, 
When o*er the lyre of Love Death*s fingers stray ; 
Less sweet the sound, when winds of midnight 

Play (*) 
On that wild harp which well thy skill could frame. 
And when thy dust was mingled with the clay, 
To weep o*er thee, Affection — Friendship, came. 
And there was one who could not sob thy name ! 
Thou, guest of angels, hast of praise no need ; 
But I have need of thine and virtue^s aid : 
And taught by thee each deathless lay to read, 
Shall I forget my teacher lowly laid ? 
Though every strain of mine, alas ! must fade, 
Like idle vapour on the harren sea, 
Shall I forget the Christian undismay^d, 
The meekest child of truth and purity ? 
I sing of Death ; and shall I not of thee ? 
But unlike thee are Passion *s sin-bound slares, 
That tinge my song with beauty^s blasted bloom, 
While to my saddest theme I call the waves 
Of farthest seas, and homeless storms, that boom 
0*er worlds of woods, a universe of gloom ! 
Swamps, dens, and caves, beneath one boundless pall, 
Where serpents lurk, their passing prey to doom, 
Lone horror shudders at the grim wolf *s call. 
And dwells barbarian Man, most savage he of alL 

Joy after wo, as afber darkness light ! 

And sad Newhaven will not weep to-night. 

O happy meeting ! peace and valour meet, 

There is rejoicing in the town and fleet, 

Light in the Windows, laughter at the board, 

For dire Metacom quell'd, and peace restored. (•) 

Amid his warriors, Winslow sits in pride, 

With Kirk (his guest from England) at his side — 

A martial libertine, to falsehood true, 

Who teils of Milton much, and Cromwell too ; 

Of Charles the Martyr, hapless and revered ; 

And hunted regicides, who fled and fear*d. 

And there, too, smiling on his smiling friends, 

Yet pale with thought, the saint-like Elliot bends ; 

Who to the naked Indianas leafy shed 

Proclaimed the resurrection of the dead ; 

And, while the savage on his accents hung, 

Gave the bless'd Word of God another tongue. 

And beauty*s brightest eyes are glancing near ; 

Nor doth the stemly courteous cavalier 

From transatlantic charmers tum away, 

Or deem the British fair more fair than they ; 

For, Roman matron in her port and air, 

There Portia sits ; or is Cornelia there ? 

Or Agrippina ? not in widow'd weeds, 

But glorying in her glorious husband's deeds. 

'Tis Mary, sharer of thy heart and bed, 

Danger-tried Winslow t And, with languishM head, 
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While Bcandal maikB the trottble of het eyd> 
Fix'd in desponding thought^s intensity, 
Like guilt in sleep, or passion in his shroud, 
Though gay no more, still proudest of the proud, 
Tall Mary's taller sbter sits beeide 
Henley, the markaman, with the lip of pride» 
How changed, Senena, is thy downcast eye ! 
He who knowB wherefoife, fain would whisper why ; 
And sacrifice a niaiden*s all, her name, 
That coxcombs might exult, and prüdes defSame. 
Behold her cheek I Still, still it hath its rose— 
Alas ! not that which freshens as it grows ! 
Bat one whose sweets the heart will not forget^- 
Fensive and fading, though not faded yet ! 
Her soul seems frost'bound on its lovely throne, 
Like beauteous life by winter tum*d to stone : 
The impas8ion*d crystal wants but warmth and 

breath, 
And thoughrs expression Uves and speaks in death ; 
The icy charm, insatiate, we behold, 
While admiration feels his blood mn cold. 

'' If your wide wildemess of wants and woes,*' 
Said Kirk to Winslow smiling, '^ can disdose, 
Amid its horrors, flowers süperb as these, 
We need not wonder that your deserts please. 
Fair flowers, by Heaven ! the stateliest too they are 
That ever bloomM beneath Love*s dewy star ! 
But one, as if transferrM from Paradise, 
And sorrowing for lost Heav'n, seems fix*d in ice ; 
Her lofty graces win us, and depress, 
Awe whUe they charm, and chill with loveliness,'* 
He Said, and with a soIdier*s freedom gazed 
On sad Senena ; who her eye upraised, 
And, with a glance around the cirde thrown» 
In each heart*s secret fear*d to read her own ; 
While Mary*s eye met hers, and took and gave 
Fangs, like remember*d freedom to the slave. 

*' Fair, native flowers our rugged land adom,*' 
Said Winslow ; " but my wife is British bom» 
She, from the rage of ciyü discord, brought 
In childhood hither, s^rce remembers aught 
Of sea-girt home ; yet still that home is deaf, 
And England*s praise is music to her ear.** 

'^ Madam,*' said K^irk, *' you wrong your native 
isle^ 
England, defrauded of so bright a smile, 
When back she hails me from the sterile sea, 
Though rieh in beauty, will seem poor to me* 
But pine you not at heart to see once more 
Your wave^rock'd cradle, our Britannian shore ?** 

The matron answer'd — while her graver eye 
Reproyed the soldier*s fearless flattery— 
'^ In England, none who know and love me live ; 
I have not there one living relative ; 
And therefore feel I small desire to see 
The foam-girt land of my nativity ; 
Where Cavalier and Roundhead hail and bless 
Charles and the law, whose rule is happiness.*' 

'^ Yet here," said Kirk, " by dangers compa8S*d 
round, 
Ye dread the Indian whoop in every sound« 
I am a soldier — I have look*d on blood ; 
And, on the howling battle-field, withstood 
Death*s stemest menace ; yet Metacom*s deeda 
Appal my heart, that shudders whUe it bleeds, 
To hear the horrors of his butchery, 
Which spares nor stooping age nor infancy.** 

'< For his defeat,** said Elliot, << thanks to 
heaven ! 
Yet be the savage in the man forgiven. 
His losB our gain ; as he descends we rise. 
And grow^nd spread, like flame, before his eyes* 
If every White Man aims at him a blow, 
Justly he sees in every White a foe | 
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He shrank from Henley's shadow on the wall, 
And inly mutter^d, '* Traitors are they aJl** • 
Frowning, he rose, and stemly waved adieu, 
And, mute and slow, retired. Then all withdrew, 
But not all silent. Boisterous Henley laugh*d ; 
And too, too much of gall his heart had quaflTd, 
To spare the angry messenger of kings. 
And deem abuse and scom forbidden things. 

Midnight was past ; but not a streak of gray 
Dawn*d in the east, to teil of Coming day. 
No murmur on the dreams of silence broke ; 
The moon still slumber*d o*er the goepel-oak, (*) 
Beneath whose shade Newhaven's faüiers kept 
Their first sweet Sabbath, grateM while they 

wept 
To think of England, whenoe their steps were driven 
To worship in his wilds the God of Heaven. 
Blue, brightly blue, was night*s ethereal hall, 
When, like a form that decks some temple*s wall, 
And paler than the marble, wanderM forth 
Senena, the betray*d ; and the cold north 
Play'd with her hair, that sought her feet below, 
And on her Shoulders lay like night on snow. 
Grisp in the night-wind shook her single vest ; 
The moon look*d calmly on her naked breast, 
And the wan stars beheld with awed delieht, 
One like themselves, sad, silent, cold, and white. 
What magic was there in that courtier's speech, 
That words like his the Beeret heart could reach, 
And make the fairest of the fair and proud 
Appal with beauty midnight^s darkening cloud ? 
Or, did wan death, in poor Senena*s form. 
Walk with unechoed step, and quit the worm ? 
Say, cUd that apparition breathe and glow ? 
DCd the heart heave beneath that breast of snow ? 

I know her by that hopeless look and tear ; 
'Tis she, Senena*s seif ; but wherefore here ? 
When last that broadoaJc's branches o*er her moan*d, 
Low at the feet of Henley laid, she eroan'd ; 
Pray*d him to save a maiden's all — -her £une ; 
Pray'd him to snatch her &om a grave of shame ; 
And when speech fail'd, her tears, that silent ran, 
Implored a monster to become a man. 
But now — What bürden bears she on her breast, 
And fondly bending, kisses into rest ? 
A mother and no wife, she sobs forlom 
0*er what she loves and dreada— her Infant bom 
In Beeret. Lo I three lovely, pallid things, 
Fairer than fancy's wild imaginings. 
Night, at this moment, as she sits alone, 
Sees from the silence of her starry throne— 
Like the swap^s wing, Senena's cheek of wo ; 
The moon, high-placied on heayen*s majestic brow ; 
And the moon^s image on the wave below, 
That glimmers deep and stilL Is it to lave 
Her raven tresses, that above the wave 
Senena bends ? Athwart her outstretched arms 
They flow, and veil, but cannot hide her charms. 
Say, while recumbent o^er the wave she Stands, 
Why heaves her heart with her extended hands ? 
What sound, O God ! was that ? And, hark ! a scream 
Succeeds that plunge. Lo I on the strangling stream, 
With head thrown back, erect she gazes there, 
While horror stiffens her uplifted hair ; 
And her eyes gleam dilated, pale, and wild. 
Oh, hath she cast into the waye her child ? 
That cry again ! but fainter — and away 
She tums and flies ; yet backward, in dismay, 
Instinctively to see some dreadfiil thing, 
She looks, and stops, intensely listening. 
A sob P^'how feeble ! and the little bräst 
That heaved it forth iß ever now at rest ; 
For, ah! where is the bürden that she bore, 
Press^d to her bosom, and kiss'd o*er and o*er 



With such sad fondness ? Horror hears her aiglis | 
And, like a bird with wounded wing, she flies 
In hiaste yet slowly. She hath pass*d the hill ; 
The echoes slumber on earth's bosom chill ; 
Smooth flows the wave again, and all is stilL 

Lo ! she hath reach^d her Chamber, in despair ! 
And, scarce alive, she sinks into her chair, 
The stone-still image of all-dreaded death Ir 
Mary bends o^er her with suspended breath. 
And all is silence, save the tbirobbing heart. 
Ah I bid pulsation from its fount depart ! 
To hush Ute heart is woman^s hardest task. 
How Mary^s look inquires I What would it aak 
But what she knows too well, and dreads to know ? 
Oh I which sad bosom feels severest wo ? 
Which sister-moumer do we pity most — 
That lost one, or the wretch who deems her lost ? 
The taper trembles on its little stand ; 
Ah, no 1 Senena, with convulsive hand, 
Hath dashM it out ! and wan she bends in gloom ; 
Burst Mary's tears ! she rushes from the room. 

And now doth guilt sit lighter on thy breast, 
Poor, fallen Senena ? Sank thy heart, oppress'd, 
Dreading thy picture in a sister^s eye, 
Dreading to meet a sitter's scrutiny ? 
AJas — alas I guilt fears to be alone I 
And wouldst thou hide in solitude the groan 
Wrung by remorse from conscience in despair ? 
Oh, questions vainly urged ! Nor force nor prayer 
Can stop Time*s flight, and bid the present stay, 
Nor tears recall the deed of yesterday. 
No — no ! but Heaven can pardon and deliver 
The suffering child of sin— -O Crod ! forgire her. 



BOOK IL 

Love ! — ^but not thou, whose mightiest Hand afar 
Guides in his printless path each whecling star. 
Love ! — ^but not thou, cur type of heaven, whose 

breast 
Rocks beauty's rosiest habe in smiles to rest. 
Despairing Love I who long'st in blood to steep 
The bed where thou dost toss, and fain wouldst 

sleep ! 
How like a lily, stain'd with murder*s göre, 
Thy sorrow weeps I Yet, not for evermore 
Shalt thou, a flower distain*d with mouming, bend 
Through ages, rolling slow, of hopeless end ; 
And while the funerals of the stars pass by. 
Still tremble in the blast of destiny. 
Thy guilt hath tears, though darkest guilt it be, 
And pitying Heaven hath mercy e^en for thee. 

It was the evening of a sunless day : 
Slowly the heavy vapours roll'd away, 
Pouring no more the rain. The weary gale 
Bow*d still th* indignant pine ; and dull, and pale. 
And indistinct, each watery object nigh 
Wore the dim hues of distance to the eye. 
It was the hour that pensive thought loves best, 
The gloaming hour, when teil retires to rest, 
When music's voice is sweet as love^s oaress, 
When dying light is loveliest loneliness. 
When hope*s tear flows more limpid than the dew. 
And tearless wretches try to weep anew. 
And find a joy in grief. While charged with rain, 
Each blossem droop'd — ^like innocence, in pain 
And silence weeping — ^with desponding soul, 
Senena from her joyless Chamber stole. 
Instinctively she sought the fatal shore, 
That saw a deed which she must still deplore. 
And tuming from the past her hopeless view, 
Like Monfort, sigh, '< Would, would it were to do !'* 
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She flonght ihat h,taX shore — ^but fonnd not there 
Joy in her grief, nor hope in her despair ; 
For eyil tongues were bnsy with her &me, 
And oonicience trembled at her whisper'd name. 
HopeleBS, she longed to mount th* unhallow*dbark, 
And sail the deep irremeable dark : 
On death she call'd, bat with averted eye ; 
The dead she envied, yet she fear*d to die. 

But not unwatchM she went. She heard the sound 
Of well-known footstepe — ^yet she look^d not round ; 
And Henlev stood beeide her, blank in awe. 
Her band m>m bis she deign^d not to withdraw : 
He pressM it, while bis own with fever bumM ; 
But her^s, clay cold, no pressure soft retum^d. 
Humbrd, he ask^d, with shame unwonted, why 
Such dreadful coldness froze bim from her eye. 
And why'they met not ? With averted air, 
The moumer heard ; and, strengthen*d by despair, 
Stood in her silence. Yeaming for the grave, 
She watchM the tremble of the consdous waye 
That chilly clasp^d her habe of hapless love ; 
And thought of hearen, but dared not look abore. 

Long thus, in mute abstraction, on the Strand, 
Fix*d, Stern, and cahn, she moved nor eye nor band. 
Unmann'd, he wept, and chisp'd. and kiss*d her knee : 
Bat, when he spoke of years oi bliss to be, 
Of Loye^s sweet home, of Hymen^s saffi^on mom. 
And that lost habe which yet he deem*d nnbom, 
Then from her eyes the fire of madness flash^d. 
Her foot to earth th* astonish'd suppliant dashM ; 
Her anguish found a torturing voice, and spoke. 
And execration in her breast awoke : — 

*' Ko lightning blasts thee ! — sieeps avenging 
heaven? 
Go, ask His meroy, and die unforgiven ! 
Nay, bloodless image of dismayed surprise I 
Start not— I cannot stab thee with mine eyes : 
Hy band, unweapon'd, spares thy worthless life ; 
Bat, shouldst thou meet me when it graSpe a knife, 
Be deadly wan thy cheek, and slack thy knee !" 

With glowing c^eek, and awful energy, 
She spoke her words of madness and despair ; 
And Henley heard them with a madman's air. 
Slowly he left her, wondering, stunn'd, appall^d. 
She gasp*d — she wept; she wished her words 

recall*d: 
So weak is wo ! Worlds, worlds she would have 

given, 
Could he have heard her pray for him to heaven— . 
CSould he have heard her say — '' Though base to me, 
My d^g Ups inyoke no curse on thee ! 
No ! live, and think of her who yet forgave, 
Though sent by thee a murd^ress to the grave. 
liye ! when the cbarms that rivall'd once the rose, 
And rival now the printless snow, repose 
In that de^ darkness which no midnight knows— 
Yes ; when the band that oft thy lip luis prest 
And this fond pillow of thy head, my breast. 
And these long-tearless eyes, that shotdd not weep 
For one who haih. no heart, shall mouMer deep 
In misery's sure and last asylum — live ! 
And may offended Heaven, Uke me, forgive.'* 
. Tears soothed her spirit ; and relenting thought 
Half robb*d her of the dire intent she brought 
Bat Henley heard not — saw not — on he went, 
Staggering and faint, like one with labour spent ; 
And, flasUng, rushM his bot blood to his eyes. 
He feU — ^what phantoms from the earth arise ? 
A fonn before him stood, in sorrow deep. 
And beautiful as angels when they weep. 
Wan, in the arms of that £ur spectre, smiled, 
Cold as the breast that pillowed it, a child, 
Whoee half-cloeed Ups the Ufeless teat stiU prest ; 
And, as the gratef ul infant sank to rest. 



The blue eyes langour stiffenM into stone. 
'' Kiss, £fttner, kiw thy child l" with hoUow tone 
A voice exclaim^d. '' One kiss, and thou art clay ! 
Freeze in a kiss : be cold, and come awav I 
Husband, a marble Up thy sands hath told : 
Cold was thy heart to us, and we are cold.*' 

He Started up ; and, lo ! he was alone ! 
The phantom mother and the child were gone, 
But not th' unutterable awe that froze 
Life in its fountain, as those phantoms rose. 
While the gray mountains baide adieu to day. 
Slow t'waros Senena's home he wound his way, 
Yet scarce knew why. His knees each other smote. 
And in his soul waked gloomv thought on thought, 
The darkest last. Like a bnght bow unstrung 
Arose the crescent moon ; but darkness hung 
O'er her blue pathway, on the sky pourtrayed 
In giant forma, slow moving, shade on shade. 
Lo I high in Winslow's dwelling beams a Ugbt ! 
Far the ray flashes through the dusky night : 
Before the Ught a gloomy form appears, 
Reclined in troubled thought, perhaps in tears. 
'Twas she, he thoaght, m woes and wrongs ar- 

ray'd, 
Undone and lost Senena the betray'd. 
" She weeps," he said — " she weeps in her despair ! 
Who wept ? Alas ! Senena was not there ! 
'Twas Mary, pondering by the taper's gloom 
On poor Senena's crime--Senena's doom. 
She deemed the lost one at that moment slept ; 
She more than feared her guilty, and she wept. 

Senena did not sleep, she slept not yet : 
But still her cheek with soothing tears was wet : 
Almost she hoped that Heaven might yet forgive ; 
Almost she hoped, almost resolved to Uve ; 
But, as she watch'd the quivering billows near, 
Her wan cheek darkened with unutter'd fear : 
She shook and trembled like the restless wave — 
At once her infants cere-cloth and its grave. 
The troubled curtains of portentous night 
Flung from their brightening folds a sudden light ; 
The waters seem'd to chide her as she stood ! 
A voice of mouming issued from the flood. 
She Started — on the surface rose to sight 
A flower, a floating Uly, bluely white: 
She shriek'd..8he stoop'd— «he snatch'd it to the 

•Strand; 
God ! Hwas no Uly— 'twas a litüe band ! 
Forth from the brine she drew her murder'd child, 
The black rocks echoing wide her accents wild ; 
Close, and more dose, her ice-cold habe she pressM, 
And cold was comfort to her buming breast. 
She gazed upon it, (and her bot tears came,) 
CaU'd it her child — ^it had no other luame — 
Kiss'd its blue sodden cheek, its bosom fair, 
Its smaU round fingers, and its dusky hair ; 
Then to her heart she dasp'd its lips of snow. 
And sobb'd, thrice happy in severest wo. 
She wonder'd at its loveliness in death ; 
Scarcely beUeved she that it had not breath. 
Once more she beut, once more a kiss to take. 
And half expected that it yet would wake. 
And then the fire retumed into her brain : 
And memory wept, and conscience groan'd again ; 
Wild, mutter'd acoents from her bc»om broke. 
And words came to her tongue, and misery spoke : 

'* My murder'd baby ! O that I had bome 
The taunt of prudery, the scourge of scom, 
The penance due to sin ! Womd I had taugbt 
Thy Uttle Up to know this breast, and bought 
Thy thankful smile with love ; and o'er thee hung 
To bless the name of mother from thy tongue ! 
Was this a mother's deed ? Thy stifled cry 
StiU echoes In my soul, and wiU not die. 



Bitter remembrance is my portion set, 
Never on earth to smile or to forget ; 
And I must bear perdition in my breast, 
And wear my hopeless anguish as a Test 
Why did I do this deed ? Let Henley teil : 
He, moet nnwoiihy, still is loved too well ; 
But he shall weep when I am lowly kud. 
And wish, too late, I had not been betray^d. 
Ganst thou forgive me, baby ? thou my child, 
Canst thou forgive this wretch with blood defiled ? 
Baby, forgive me I I forgive thy sire — . 
O Heaven, forgive us both ! and, in thine ire, 
Remember him with mercy. Let me weep 
A little longer, ere I try to sleep.** 

She endä ; and, with greedy eye, devonr'd 
Th* expecting flood, while, on the dark heaven 

lower'd 
The dond, behind which shrank the shaded moon. 
'* Some natural teara she dropp'd, but wiped them 



soon. 



t« 



Her long-lost mother to her thonght arose t 
She yeam*d to meet her — ^where all griefis repose« 
Her sister*8 image, with imploring band, 
Beckon*d her, shrieking, from the fatal Strand t 
•* Mary will weep — ^but she already weeps: 
And, when in death the lost Seneqa sleeps, 
Detraction will foi^t bis useless gall. 
And all-atoning death will cancel alL 
Halioe herseli^ ihat watch'd my fading name, 
And hail*d with devilish joy my blasted fame, 
Even Malice to my grave with tears shall come, 
Even Envy's seif forgive me in the tomb, 
Own frailty*s sister to themselves allied. 
And cease to taunt pride*s victim with her pride«** 
Did not her lover, hngering in her heart, 
Bid the black shadow from her soul depart ? 
She thought of Henley with the lip of scom. 
And poor Senena at bis feet, forlom, 
Fall^ from the throne of innocence to shame. 
Red to her cheek retumed th' indignant flame i 
She wept no more, but, kneeling, look'd to heaven, 
Then loss'd her baby, and feit half forgiven« 
That üfeleas Infant, in this direst hour, 
Upheld her spirit with an arm of power, 
More close she clasp'd it in a last embrace, 
And plunged — still gazing on the lifeless fwße ; 
Peeply she plunged, and o'er her closed the stream. 
Foith from her pallof clouds, with sudden beam, 
Casting o'er rock and wave a silvery hue, 
The moon walked bright into the heavenly blue. 
*Twas then that Henley's homeward pathway led 
His footsteps near Senena's watery bed. 
The moonbeam lit his wild face as he pass'd ; 
The biUow sigh'd his name — ^he stood aghast ! 
Perhaps Senena, in her dying pain, 
Bepentant, wish*d to live, but wish*d in vain ! 
GaU'd she for help ? or, too devotely true, 
Bade she to that lov'd wretch a sad^adieu ? 
He, bending o*er the rock in dread and wo, 
Beheld a snowy bosom sinking slow 
Beneath the'wave, that quivered, as to teil, 
By speechless signs, a tale of horror weU. 
Headlong he plunged ; he grasp'd a stiffening band ; 
He dragged Üxe mother and the child to land ; 
Then kiss'd his victims as he wildly shook, 
Imploring one sweet word, one glance, a look 
Of mute forgiveness ; clasp'd her senseless frame, 
And made the cavems vocal with her name. 
In vain repeated« On his lap he laid 
Her hcad, yet warm, though lifeless. He surveyM, 
Intensely still, the features. Pride was there 
That triumph^d over death, and in despair 
Looked like defiance arm'd : the brow was knit 
In stemness, and the locks that shadow'd it 



So darUy, moved not ; <ni her Iip aat poin, 
Fix*d in the strength that died in struggles Tain ; 
The large dark eyes, half shut in last repose, 
Waited, he thought, to look a curse, and close ; 
And in her strong and dread embrace, she pressM 
Th* nnconscious mfimt to her beanteous breasl 
He knew she named him with her dying breath | 
He deem*d she curs*d him in the aims of death ; 
He wrong'd, in ignorance, his murder*d love. 
Powerless and agoniced, he tried to move 
His victims : back he feil, and senseless lay. 
Agaui he rose ; but then the moon's last ray 
Was trembling dimly in the horizon gray : 
Through all bis veins a deadly chillness crept, 
And like a boy, the shivering giant wept. 
Mom waked at length, without a cloud, and snuled 
0*er wood and wave, on father, mother, child ; 
When Winslow took his wonted walk, to see 
The early sun quaff pearls from every tree ; 
And t'wards the fatal spot advancing slow. 
And pausing oft, he reached the scene of wo. 
What eye of man could view it nnappall*d ; 
He shrieked in horror, and on Henlev callM ; 
And Henley laughM in horror, from his head 
Shaking the dews of night ; then on the dead 
With stone-still eye-biüls stared, and ghasüy stood« 
There is a laughter that can chill the blood ; 
And, written on that brow, the wrath of fate 
Teils of a ruin*d mind, a heart all desolate. 



BOOK III. 

On fall*n Senena's grave no grass is green ; 
But near it, lo ! an open grave is seen I 
And mournfuUy amid those moumers hangs 
On Winslow*s arm, her sister ; and the pangs 
Of sorrow live again, with strength renew'd ; 
She sees the grave, she groans, in soul subdued. 
And, pausing, shudders. Slow, with heavy treftd, 
T*wai^ his last home the bearers bring the dead 
In awe and silence: and with pensive air, 
True to the last, Senena*s dog is there. 
Now on the fresh mould, recent from the spade, 
Near the grave's margin Henley*s hier is laid ; 
And Kirk of England calmly folds the pall : 
He only, tearless, Stands amid them all^ 
Gold as the granite on some lonely tomb, 
Gilt by a'sunbeam in the day of gloom ; 
While Elliot — and each brow is tumed to him,(^) 
And not a listener stirs, or lock or limb — 
Faltering, with blinded eye and dewy cheek, 
Beneath the gospel-oak essays to speak : — 

" The owne of Ood ü in the house ofsin^ (') 
Thus Wisdom spoke ; and thus a voice within 
(If careless mortals listen as they ought) 
Speaks to the silence of admonished thought. 
O that the grave had language ! that the dead 
Gould speak in thunder ! and the page unread 
In every heart, unfold to every eye 
What fdl deplore, and struggle to deny ! 
The grave hixth spoken ! and the dead do speak ! 
Yes, harlot Pleasure, with the painted cheek, 
Thy victims, in their deeds and in their doom, 
Preach to our hearts, and teach us from the tomb ; 
Loudly they teil the conscious thought within, 
Yet on in vain, that sorrow's root is sin. 

'^ Nay, sorrowing Mary ! spare thy tears : I fed 
My task is not to torture — I would heal 
The soul that bears, with such a stifled groan, 
So great a share in sorrow's not its own. 
If Heaven*s just wrath the worm of sin reproves, 
His wrath-like kindness chastens whom it loves. 
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I need not prove what each tried bosom knows — 
That man is misery^s heir, and bom to woes. 
Oh, what a lesson reads the historic page 
To suffermg man, in vain from age to age, 
Taught by recorded ills I And not the less 
Is human being pain and weariness, 
When unreooided pass our race away, 
Like forest leaves — ^like douds that dim the day, 
Like the flower*s bltish. But if the righteous here, 
Though not unbless^d, shed oft a bitter tear, 
Here and hereafter rieh is their reward ; 
While sin shall surely suffer ; and debarr*d, 
By self-applauding conscience, from her heaven, 
Shall sufier unconsoled, and murmur unforgiven. 

^' Man, without virtue, is a sunless day ; 
A midnight doud that bursts and roUs away ; 
A flag ihat streams the waves of battle o*er, 
And sinks in fiery gloom to rise no more ; 
A traveller wandermg by the lightning*s blaze 
On cloud-dad rooks^ where &y would dread to 

gaze, 
While horror listens with suspended breath, 
And' all around is danger, doubt, and death/ 

" Thou losing gambler, by thyself betray'd, 
Thy lifo a game, with crime and foUy play'd I 
If tiie pure bosom is a temple bless'd — 
If heayen is throned in every righteous breast — 
Oh, by thy throb to bask in glory*s blaze I 
Oh, by the passion for undying praise, 
That weds thy heart to hunun sympathy, 
And proves theo made for immortality ! 
Sink not beneath the deep and treacherous wave. 
In which low passion plunges passion's slave ; 
But swim with upward gaze on heavenly charms, 
And win etemity with mortal arms. 

" Oft doudless day, ere noon, is orercast : 
Bright oolours soonest fade. We know the past — 
We cannot know the future. Fair we deem 
Of what seems fair, and well and wisely dream 
That human good can last, though chaiige is near 
To wake and mock us. Aiid when guilt and fear 
Tum o'er th' unlook*d-on pages of the heart, 
Well may we shudder if the angels start 
And read in pale surprise ! — In that sad tomb 
Lie youth and beauty blasted in their bloom. 
Let dust inform our hearts that sin is wo I 
Once — but my tears foill flow ; and let them flow ! 
Nor would I be the only weeper here. 
Hy friends, ye also weep, and well the tear 
Becomes you. Jesus wept. — Ye modest maids, 
Loveliest in tears, like flowers that woo the shades I 
She onoe was blessM and beautiful like you ! 
Ye pure in heart, she once was spoüess too ! 
But, oh, when Virtue flies, what demons come ! 
Seize on her throne, convert her light to gloom, 
PoUute her altar with unholy flame. 
And of her temple make a den of shame ! 
So, when th* immortal spirit wings its way, 
Star swells, andy blackening, stiiÜLS th* opprobrious 

ohiy; 
Füll feeds the hungry rat, and, loathing, flies $ 
Still feeds the greedier worm, and, poison'd, dies ; 
Till kst, when e*en the worms* vile forms depart, 
Bank blooms the deadly mushroom in the heart ! C') 
Now fietll'n from fune, and lost to lifo, to all, 
Senena's worth seems cancell*d by her fall ! 
For prone to blame, and rigid in pretence. 
Man forgets all things but lost innocence ; 
And ne*er forgives, though Pity's seif be nigh, 
The time-tried wreteh iaa,t mocks bis prophecy I 

** But Heaven is not forgetfuL God is just ; 
God weighs in mercy*s scale our erring dust. 
This may he find, whose ashes there await 
The last sad rite that sorrow pays to fiette. 



Ye knew him when no insect^s gauzy wing 
More lightly flutter*d o'er the blooms of spring 
Than he, with thoughtless smile, and sunny eye, 
0*er every leaf and stalk of vanity, 
That poison-breathing plant, with flaunting flower, 
Which loves to desecrate the fairest bower. 
What now avail thy sword and numerous scar, 
Thou sm-slain giant, with the band of war ? 
What now avaUs thy beauty, self-^ored, 
That doom*d thy lov'd one to a death abhorr*d ? 
Methinks her dust should know thee, and upbraid 
Thy peijured vow, for trusting truth betray*d 5 
Like that relentless soul — ^a shaded flame — 
That, in elysium, darkens at the name 
Of thankless Florence I But ye both are mute ; 
She cannot be defiled, nor thou pollute 
The worm^s pale sister. Yet, in hours like this, 
Most eloquent, O Death, thy silence is ! 
And wordless truth, when seated on thy brow, 
Froclaims — and is believed — ^that sin is wo ! 

<< Was it not wo, when all-Bhunn'd Henley fled 
From every human eye ? — to hide bis head 
Where Uving thing ne^er shook a leaf, nor stirred 
The honey*d flower, save startled humming bird ? 
Where never sound disturbM the horrid brake, 
Save thrilling waming of the rattlesnake ? 
And ne^er to heaven was raised a glittering eye, 
Except the slow-winged eagle's in the sky ?" 

*' Abhorr*d by all, he fled, yet not alone $ 
Senena's faithful dog, with ceaseless moan, 
FoIlow*d his parting steps. Though oft driven back, 
Spum^d, and yet true, the dog pursued his trade, 
And found a welcome at his joumey*8 end. 
Senena^s dog became his humble friend, 
His sole companion in the dismal brake, 
And soon was loved for lost Senena*s sake — 
The only thing on earth he now could love ; 
And he would seat him in the tulip-grove 
And gaze in silence on the terrier*s face, 
Till day, from mom to eve, had run his race. 
Unsocial savage ! far from human sight— ;■ 
From human sound, he urged his gloomy flight, 
To rest on solitude his blasted breast ; 
Farthest from man, the loneliest spot was best ; 
Where sound was not, save ocean*s distant roar. 
And motion, save the billows on the shore. 
The desert beckonM to his mute despair ; 
And if he was alone, what nutter where ? 
He loved to sit on crags, and hear the sound 
Of his loud rifle shake the waste around ; 
Leaping from rock to rock, from wood to wood, 
0*er isthmus, isle, and long-resounding flood. 
And had not midnight to his lone retreat, 
Thh)ugh starless darkness led my wandering feet, 
There, where he died, * without a band to save,* 
There would the woIf, beside the dashing wave, 
Have given his shroudless limbs a living grave. 

'* Foot-sore, and weary, and in soul distress'd, 
I was retuming from the travelPd west : 
The night was gloom unbroken ; and I lost 
My way amid the many paths that cross'd 
The dangerous forest. Long and far I went 
Still more and more astray, and vainly sent 
My voice for help through echoing gloom abroad. 
At last a red light from a lone abode 
Flash'd through the kindling verdure. Yast and 

The building darkenM on the starless sky. 
Deserted and all-tenantless it seem'd ; 
And yet the brightness of a pine-fire gleamM 
Wide from the centre of the ample floor. 
Apart I stood, and through the open door 
Survey*d awhile in fear that vault-like room: 
Its vast retiring depth was lost in gloom. 
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t spoke — I shonted ; froln disturb^d repose, 

Behind the fire, a startied wretch aroee, 

Casting his lengtheüM shadow ün aloo^ 

That, üke a spell-raised guuit, propp^d the roof ; 

And, lighted m>m below, his features wan 

SeemM such as fear would not ascribe to man. 

Like a stray*d captive by his gaolor found, 

His terror utterM a despairing sonnd^ 

While fast he graspM, with both his hands, his hair, 

Gazing on darkness with a murderer^s stare« 

Thick o*er his brow one raven lock was roll*d, 

And at his feet Senena^s terrier howPd. 

Slow I advanced ; but, with averted look, 

And arms outHBtretch'd, he shrank — ^then stoodand 

shook: 
An Infant might have felPd him with a flower ; 
For she, whom he had wrong'd in evil hour. 
Was present to his soul with dread and might ; 
One, one wild thought absorbM his spirit quite. 
Faintly he said, *■ I have expected thee ; 
Come, let me kiss thy child, and ceaBe to be !* 
But when I named lus hapless name, and graspM 
His TUgged band, with thickening thi<>at he gasp'd ; 
He look^d — and seem*d to fear to look again t 
And torturing memory rash*d into his brain. 
But when he saw the bright tear on my cheek. 
And when I bade God help him, accents weak 
Of thanks half-utter^d trembled on his tongue ; 
Faint on my agitated arm he hung; 
The voice of kmdness, mighty to subdue, 
Fell on his 8often*d soul like heayenly dew ; 
And when I pray*d for him, his heart look*d up ; 
Hope üuntly brightenM in his bitter cup ; 
He kneePd, he kiss'd my feet, he sobb*d, he wept, 
And nearer to his guest the terrier crept. 

** And oft— his only visitor — I sought 
The hermit of the desert ; for I thought 
That He, who died for all, might yet impart 
The grace that passeth utterance to his heart ; 
And alteration in his eye to me 
Seem'd heaven-sent hope, and growing piety. 
But weak and weaker hourly he became ; 
More frequent tremors shook his faded frame ; 
A deadly hectic flush^d his fallen cheek ; 
His voice was changed to treble, small and weak ; 
Pain in his eye subdued th* expression wild— ^ 
The Misanthrope was gentle as a child ; 
And he complam*d that oft the light was green, 
That blue sparks girt his bed, in darkness seen. 
And that the mshes on the floor had wings, 
And moved, and flew, like animated things. 
Then would he moum hisnights unbless'd withsleep, 
And bend his face upon my knee and weep. 
And say that he had wished in vain to die ; 
And that (although he shrunk when death seem*d 

nigh) 
Oft had he gazed upon the heaving main. 
And long'd to leap, and tum*d, and look^d again* 
But if I pray*d hmi to retum with me, 
Then, like a wretch who strives with agony, 
And deeply maim'd, prepares his final blow, 
He musterM up his strength, and an8wer*d ' No !' 
Once, only once, his anguish sank in pray^P, 
And utter^d all a broken heart*s despair i'-^ 
' In doubt I lived, in horror I expire ; 
Release me, O release me ! in thine ire ; 
Or in thy mercy, Father, set me free ! 
For my eyes hate the blessed sun to see, 
That only bids my hopeless spirit moum 
0*er illrspent hours that never can retum.' 

^' When last I sought his hermit-home, no smoke 
Rose o*er the hemlock huge, or greener oak. 
My heart misgave me as my steps drew near, 
And chill I entered with foroboding fear. 



No Yoiee leplied to mine ; the dog had fled ! 
The house was tenantless, the fire was dead. 
Night came in storms ; and I, per force, nfost stay. 
And wait in loneliness the Coming day. 
0*erwearied, soon I slepi; but thunders deep 
Roused me, appall*d, mnn unrefreshing sleep. 
And the still horror of portentous dreams. 
Night seem*d etemal ; and the moming beams, 
As if averse to chase so foul a night, 
Prolong*d their slumber in the hall of light. 
But when the gray-eyed moming sweetly spread 
Her dappled mantle o*er the mountain*s head^ 
I issued from my prison-house of dread. 

'' The sun had not yet risen. The forest threw 
Gigantic darkness on the mingled hue 
Of gold and crimson in the brightening sky ; 
The sea was fiery purple to the eye ; 
And o*er the waves, still warring with the gale, 
The moon was shining calm, and cold, and pale. 
Frown*d sea and Strand, but heaven divinely smiled ; 
And, cheer*d, I sought the hermit in the wild. 
I reach*d his wonted Station on the shore ; 
I found him there ; and to the billow^s roar 
He seem*d to listen from his bed of sand, 
His face to heayen, his head upon his hand. 
I |>aused — and feit at heart a deadly chill : 
Did ever breathing bosom lie so stiU ? 
Wan as the ocean's foam, with unclosed eye, 
As if to take his farewell of the sky, 
Serene he lay in CTerlasting rest, 
The faithful terrier pining on his breast. 

** Scarce hath the Uly &ded on her shroud, 
Since earth^s cold curtain, Uke a friendly doud, 
Closed o*er our sinful sister ! and the tear 
Of dread and wo is damp upon her hier. 
She did but go before him : he is here ! 

'^ Yes, fallen and hapless maiden ! he is oome, 
Who sent thy nameless baby to the tomb. 
And led thee forth from Paradise to weep : 
In silence by thy side his dust shall sleep. 
Poor sufiferer ! is the day of trouble past ? 
And have ye reach'd a sheltering port at last ? 
Ye pair whom death hath wedded ! may ye lise 
From that cold bed, redeem*d, beyond the skies 
To bless Etemal Mercy, when the powers 
Of sin are vanquished ! But to us and our's, 
Long shall your union be a moumful page. 
In admonition rieh : and youth and age 
(Not taught like you) shall read with Streaming eye 
Your letter*d stone, and ponder solemnly. 
Youth ! wouldst thou end in wo ? in guilt begin ; 
' The eurte of God isinthe houte ofsin.^ 
Look here, unholy Love ! thy victims these : 
Behold thy triumphs I thou, whose lip can freeze 
The wärmest bosom, blast the fairest face ! 
Thou who canst wed affection to disgrace. 
Tum beauty^s locks to horror with thy breath, 
And round youtVs temples bind the coronal of 
death r* 

The earth feil heavy on the coffin^d clay 
That, deep interr*d, awaits the Judgment Day. 
A sudden whirlwind shook the gospel-oak ; 
White in the bay the booming billow broke ; 
And there was tumult in the Turid sky, 
Red battle in the douds ; and terror*s eye 
Saw forma of dread through heaven's broad desert 

roam ; 
Closepress*dtheawe-strackcrowd,andhuiTiedhome. 
Even Kirk himself, who scom*d the utter*d word, 
A cold freethinker, simpering while he heard. 
Feit his heart awed with new refleetion now. 
And thoughts unwelcome sadden^d on his brow. 
0*er the cold dead broods silence, hushM and deep. 
And Henley slumbers where his viotims sleep. 



WITHERED WILD-FLOWERS. 



NOTES. 
(') Cold a'er Iht/boiom ihatl Ae earth-vomi glüia, 
The idea of oonolufling tlii» jiocm with a ftnural 

deliTcKd by tliH Hr.T. JmoIj Brettell, on the dcath ot 
Bt; early tcoober, oae of tho niaet ruNpcctalllG of an 
ill-reWMTipü sIms ot ineii — a hiimbia BolioülmaBter. 
Ho wna one of thoio unsophlBticiited beinga wbom 
the imprmed etate □[ wxnety will no langer permit to 
aabnat unong db. Üb was diBinterestcdneea pcr- 
■onlflol ; u man of geiiius, of mfontuie kindlineM, of 
patrUrchal HÜDplioity — tho eontlost HJd mOAt bo- 
nevolent of living crcaturee, Hamblo, ploiu, induBlri- 
ons, Bjid reHigopd, ^ho lived luid died aa fsw can 
liTe uid dis ;" and bia appropriate cpitapb wonid bo 
— " Bere lies the bert of men, Joseph Ranabottom." 



(°) Or poli/anAta, tdged KÜh gdldtn vmc 
The dliünot eilge !□ the polyanthua ia one maik of 
n good äovor. Depth of oolour u aaathet. 



Josepb Ramubottom vaa at onoe an ablo mathemnr 
ticiau and mgcnioua meuhanic. He waa hl tlie habit 
oTAmiiainghlafew JeiAuro hout« with the oonatrootlon 
of vahoiu niaknacka ; and, among otliera, the iEulün 

(*) For dire Metacom qveä'd. 

Mctaoom, the celebrated " King Philip." 

EUiot, I am told, oould not possiblj ha¥0 uttered 
thii aenttmcnt. I am, pcrha])», wiong io raisiog 
him ahove tho pr^udieea of tlie timea. 

" The death of Phüiii, in ratrOBpMt, makea diffus 
ent impreBaiona troat vhat Wiiie made at tho time of 
the erent. It was then conaidercd aa the 
of ■ Timlent and implaeable lenemy : i 
vieved as the fall ot > gioat wairioi, a penelratitiK 
jtataaman, and a mighty prince. It then eioited 
noiTerBal joy sjid congiatulatiun, aa t)ie prelodc 
the cloae of a meroilesB war ; it now awakena »ol. 
reflectiona on the iaatability of empire, the peculi 
diatiny ot the aborigiual raee, and tho inacrntable 
decreefl of Ileaven. The patriotiam of the 
then orerlooked in the pnielty of the aavajro I and 
little allowance waa made for the natural jealooay of 
tho aoTcreign,on aecount of tlie barbaritiea c' " 
wanior. Plülip, in the progroaa of tho Ei 
aettlementa, foreaaw tho los« ot lÜB temtof 
tho min of his trlbc, aud made ono mighty cff 
prerent thoao calamitica. Our pity for hia miefoi 
wou]d bs still heightcned, if we oould rely on the 
tradition, tliat Pbilip, and hia «bief old men ~ ''' 
Grat aycneto the wai( that he wept at thi 
the fi»t Engliah who weie kllled ; and that lie wa« 
preaeed into thoao measiires by the irreniatiblo impor- 
tanlty of his youDg warriora.^^ — Bitbbarä'a NarrOr 



them. " — fiubwi. 



D a partioolai raaimcr — ' That na mm ahall premme 
driok bis Mi^erty'B hoslth, which.' fhe order aaya, 
he hath in an esiiecial niauuer faibid.' Thia laut 
irohlbitloa, whaterer wa« ita orijpu, waa vory prurtenl. 
iad wbat waa fotbidden been eujolued, it migbt 



mutually bated, contemned, and f^od c 
' — ^- - "lia rrägn, hooauao tho ono ■ " 

' attachment, and the ( 

L of priyilegea."-— ffutcAin« 

O Tlit tnani itiU ^vnbtr'd o'er th« (jeiptl-oak, 
BrntoA icAoM ihade Neahaven'i jatiat jtrpl 
Theirfint tmtt SaUiaÜt. 

" John Davcnport, a cclebiatod Miniatcr of Cole- 
man Street, in London, accompanied by Thcophilua 
Eaton aud Edward Hopkins, merchanta ot London, 
with aeveral otber reapectaWe peraon«, m-ivod thl» 
aammer (1637) at Boston. The anmolested cnjoy- 
mcnC of civil and rcliEiaus Uberty was tbe otüeot ot 
thoir emigration.^ — HüIim$^ 

" Davetiport, Eaton, and the reat ot tbelr oompany, 
aailcd äom Boston for Qaianlpiae ; and, in about 
a fortnight, arrived at tbe deaiied port. Üd tbe 
IBth of April tbey kopt thclr flnt Babbath in the 
plaoBundor a largo, apreading oali, where Davenport 
preaohed to them." — Holmei. 



take speedy and effectual 



prepared to snjl for Ni 
OUver Cid " - ' 



ftay of eight »hips th 
_.jl for New England 
Lwell, 8lr Arthur Hailerig, Job 



:oho 



^entcd from eomin^ 
foresigbt of man— 
now inacmtaDie lae connseia of God ! By thii 
arbitrary meaaure, Chailoa J., hr &om aunnectini 
that Ihe futnre levolutiona ot bis kingdt 
excited and direetod by persons in such an humb 
sphere otlito, forcibly delained tbe men deatined i 
overtum hia throne^ and terminale hia daya by 
Tiolent death." — Holma, 



" On the 2Bth of Oetober, lfil6, the Rererend 
John Glliot oommcnood Ihoaepions and indcbtigablo 
labouis among the nativea «buih altimately procured 
for him the title of the Indion Apoatle. Hia fiiat 
vieit was to tbe Indiana of Norrantum." — äUma. 

" On the approaoh of EUiot, wilh three otber per- 
sons, Waban, a wi»e and grava Indien, attcnded by 
five or alx others, met him, and weleomed him and 
hia companions into a lai^e wigwam, whoni a oon- 
siderable uumber ot hia oonntrymen attended, to 
hear the now iloctrine. After > ahort prayer in 
Enjilieh, Mr Elliot preaohed a sermon of an lioui'a 
longth in tho Indian laoguagc, and was well under- 
stood by hia attentivs »uditory. Many ot the hearcra 
listened to tbe discourso with teara. Waban reeeived 
rcligiou» impreealoua whioh woro nevet afterwarda 
lust."— flBlAinmm. 

" The Indion tranalation of the New Teatament, 
by the Rev. John EUiot, was llnished th» ycar, 
(IGßl,) prlnted, and dcdlnated to Charles IL"— 
HolvKi. 

» Tbe Rev. John ElUot oomplcted his tnnsladou 
of the Biblo In the Inciian langiiaee. whiob wa« now 
(16G4) printod in Cambridge.". — Hutchtiuon. 

(') Tis cune qf God iiinHu hoste of sin. 

" The onrse of tho Lord ia in tho honao of the 
wieked."— Prov. o. iii., v. 33. 



"The Court publishcd an ordei 
forbidding diaorderly beba\ionr on I 



(^ liank bloom Ihe deadli/ 
The taet here alluded to li 
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SPIRITS AND MEN. 
9ln lEptc Voem. 

To James Montoomsrt, Esq., author of ''The 
World Before the Flood,^^ I dedicate in this frag- 
ment an evidence of my presumption and my 
despair. 

PREFACE. 

• 

The World before the flood has fumished four 
English poets with noble subjects for poetry. 

'< The Paradise Lost** is totally unlike all the 
poetry that has followed it. Even in the controver- 
sial metaphysics of bis poetry, Milton has found no 
rival ; and although Byron, in bis *' Cain,** has 
combined tendemess the moet touching with a lofty 
Bublimity, still it may be said, with truth, of the 
Bafd of our Republic, that he has never been imi* 
tated. 

Byron*s '' Heaven and E^arth,** whieh has fur- 
oished me with a title, is füll of passages whieh none 
bat he could have written ; and it also affords some 
instances of the facility with whieh the noble bard 
could extraet honey from any flower or weed, how- 
ever humble. He has transcribed, almost literally, 
the dying words of Eugene Aram : — '' What am I 
better than my fiiithers ? — death is natural and 
necessary.*' He was no dramatist, but he knew 
howto borrow from a page whieh he could not have 
written ; and in this instance he borrowed wisely. 
The human heart in despair fumished him with a 
truth whieh Bacon wrote long before ; but Bacon 
wrote it unendansered and not so weil. 

'' The Loves of the Angels'* is an invalnable gern, 
whieh will rank, not with the '' Elegy in a Country 
Ghurchyard,** bat with the '' Rape of the Lock.'* 
SometimeS) indeed, we cannot help thinküig that the 
author might have periwigged his angels wiüi advan- 
tage. But I beg pardon — it is no longer fSashion- 
able for young coxcombs to wear wigs. 

Montgomery's ** World before the Flood" is defi- 
cient in action, and does not contain one well-drawn 
character. But the incidents are unequalled in 
permanent interest. Perhaps there is nothing in all 
poetry superior to the passage whieh describes the 
retum of Cain, ** When young and old went forth 
to meet their sire." I thmk the poem is too Spirit- 
ual ; mine, on the contrary, '^ is of earth, earthy.'* 
But while the eagle soars to the sun, the dog may 
breathe pure air on the mountains below ; and, whe- 
ther he be the humble friend of the beggar or the 
prince, still it is with man that he is familiär. 

If it is asked, Why I presume to choose a sub- 
ject whieh has already occupied all that is transcen- 
dent in genius ? I answer, that I ehoose it for that 
very reason. I may reasonably think that Raphael 
can have no equal as a painter ; but if Corregio had 
ihought so, he could not with truth have said, '' And 
I, too, am a painter I" Perhaps there is nothing in 
art whieh the human mind will not yet surpass, 
except the master-pieces of Shakspeare. What ! 
not the Bublimity of Milton ? No, Milton has not 
surpassed Dante. But who can hope to surpass the 
heaii-crushing pathos of Byron? Ford equalled 
that pathos ; and who reads him ? But Corregio 
did not surpass Raphael True ; and what then ? 
My book, how^ver oontemptible it may be, will per- 
haps be better than it could have been, had I not 
determined to write with glorious examples before 
me, and in the presence, as it were, of the conquer- 
ors of Time. 



A domestic critie has objected to one of the human 
actors in my drama of annihilation, that his actions 
will be opposed to his nature. But habit is a second 
nature, whieh sometimes supersedes the first, as the 
retoucliings of a dauber can amend into discord the 
silent eloquence of a fine painting. In representing 
Baalath as naturally one of the best and neblest of 
human beings, my intention is to shew how the exer- 
cise of despotic power perverts such natures, and 
compels US to reap from them calamity, instead of 
blessing. 

I have also been seriously wamed, that some of 
my characters are unscriptural,and therefore impro- 
per. I hope they are not liable to this objection. 
The characters alluded to are four. The one most 
blaraed is Timna, the spirit of Abel ; in whom I have 
wished to personify that power whieh is called genius. 
No fact being better established than that every 
great improvement in the condition of the human 
race may be traced to some mechanical invention, 
much of the interest of the story is founded on this 
fact, and on the meetings of Tinma with his brother 
Cain, who, under the name of Shemeber, wandecs 
faomeless on the earth, deploring and suffering the 
consequences of his crime, yet doomed to die only 
with the World in whieh he became the first homi- 
cide. I am also blamed for giving virtues to lam- 
bres, one of the faUen angels. Formed for incessant 
action, it was once his o£Sce and his delight to accom- 
pany and control the comets in their courses ; but 
doomed, for his revolt, to watch the gates of Eden, 
he steals thenee, at times, to gaze unseen on the 
widowed Zillah, whom he loves with a pure and' 
passionate affection, and to whose lifeless form he 
clings in despair, when it floats on the waters whieh 
have entombed man and his works. But the great 
fault of my subject is, I confess, the supposed neces- 
sity of destroving the world, in consequence of the 
wickedness of its inhabitants. Did the Creator do 
his work imperfectly ? He could, or he could not, 
have prevented the catastrophe. After all, this is 
the great metaphysical difficulty, founded on the 
existence of ei^, into whieh all other difficulties 
resolve themselves, when we attempt, with our 
limited faculties, to unveil the inscrutable. It is, 
however, a difficulty whieh must be met — it cannot 
be evaded : I have, therefore, endeavoured to repre- 
sent, in the character of Joel, Christ the Creator and 
future Redeemer, first trying to avert, and then 
with almost human sympathy deploring the inevit- 
able ruin of the work of his hands. For part of this 
coneeption, I have the poetical authority of Milton ; 
and it is not, I hope, though I am told it is, theolo- 
gically objectionable. 



SPIRITS AND MEN. 

BOOK L 

I sing of men and angels, and the days 
When God repented him that he had made 
Man on the earth ; when crimes alone won praise ; 
When the few righteous were with curses paid. 
And none seem^d vile as they whom truth betray'd ; 
Till hope despairM her myriad sons to save. 
And giant sin fill*d up their universal grave. 

But these^are these the flowers of Paradise, 
That bloom*d when man before his Maker stood 
Off*ring his sinless thoughts in sacrifice ? — 
Flowers, ye remind me of rock, vale, and wood, 
Haunts of my early days, and still lov'd well : 
Bloom not your sisters fair in Locksley*s dell ? 
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And where the büii, o*er ptiiple moorlands wide, 
Gilds Wbamcliffe^B oaks, while Don is dkrk 

below? 
And where the blackbird Bings on Rother^s sidQ ? 
And where Time spares the age of ConiBbro' ? — 
Sweet flowers, remember'd well ! yoor hues, your 

breath. 
Call np the dead to combat still with death : 
The spirits of my buried years arise ! 
Again a child^ where childhood rov^d I run ; 
While groups of speedwell, with their bright blue 

eyea, 
Like happy children, düster in the sun. 
Btill the wan primrose hath a golden coro ; 
The millfoil, uiousand-leafd, as heretofore, 
Dierolays a little world of flow*rets gray ; 
And tiny maids might hither come to cull 
The wo-mark*d cowslip of the dewy May ; 
And still the fragrant thom is beaatifuL 
1 do not dream ! Is it, indeed, a rose 
That yonder in the deep*ning sunset glows ? 
Hethinks the orchis of the fountain*d wold 
Hath« in its well-known beauty, something new. 
Do I not know thy lofty disk of gold, 
Thou, that still woo*st the snn, with passion true ? 
No, splendid stranger ! haply, I have seen 
One not unlike thee, but with humbler mien, 
Watching her lord« O Uly, fair as aught 
Beneath the sky ! thy pallid petals glow 
In eTening;*s blush ; but evernng borrows nought 
Of thee, thou rival of the stainless snow — 
For thon art scentless. Lo t this finger*d flower, 
That round the cottage window weaves a bower, 
Is not the woodbine ; but that lowUer one, 
With thick green leaves, and spike of dusky fire, 
Enamour'd of the thatch it grows upon, 
Might be the house leek of rüde Hallamshire) 
And would awake, beyond divorcing seas, 
Thoughts of green England*s peaeeful cottages. 
Yes, and this blue-eyed child of earth, that bends 
Its head on leaves with liquid diamonds set, 
A hearenly £ragrance in its sighing sends ; 
And though 'tis not our downcast violet, 
Yet might it, haply, to the zephyr teil 
That 'tis belOT*d by village maids as welL 
Thou Httle, dusky, crimson-bosom'd bird, 
Starting, but not in fear, from tree to tree ! 
I never erst thy plaintive love-notes heard, 
Nor hast thou b^n a suppliant erst to me 
f*or table crumbs, when winds bow'd brauch and 

stem. 
And leafless twigs form^d winter*s diadem :-~ 
No, thou art not the bird that haunts the gronge, 
Storm-pinch'd, with bright black eyes and breast 

of flame. 
I look on things familiär, and yet stränge, 
Known, and yet new, most like, yet not the same ; 
I hear a voice, ne*er heard before, repeat 
Songs of the past. But Natureis voice is sweet, 
Wherever heard ; her works, wherever seen, 
Are might and beauty to the mind and eye ; 
To the lone heart, though oceans roll between, 
She speaks of things that but with lifo can die ; 
And while, above äe thundering Gihon*s foam, 
That cottage smokes, my hei^ seems still at 

home. 
In England still — ^thou^h there no mighty flood 
Sweeps, like a foammg earthquake, from the 

clouds ; 
But still in England, where rock-shading wood 
Shelters the peasant's home, remote from crowds, 
And shelter^d once as noble hearts as e^er 
Dwelt in th^ Almighty^s form, and knew nor guilt, 
nor fear. 



How like an eaele, from his mile-high rock. 
Down sweeps the Gihon, smitten into mist 
On groaning crags, that, thunder-stunn^d, resist 
The headlong thunder, and etemal shock, 
Where, far below, like ages with their deeds, 
The wat*ry anarchy doth foam and sweep I 
NowwingMwith light, which wingedgloom sucoeeds; 
Now beautiful as hope, or wild and deep 
As fate*8 last mystery ; now swift and bright 
As human joy, then black as horror*s night ! 
And high above the torrent, yet how near, 
The cottage of the woodman, Thamar, Stands, 
Oazing amr, where Enoch's towers appear. 
And distant hills, that look on farther lands. 
Beautiful cottage ! breathe thy air of bahn, 
Safe as a sleeping doud, when heaven is calm ! 
Smile, like an euled patriot, on the bed 
Of death, with not a friend to dose his eyes ! — 
Smile in the brightness of the sunset red, 
On all that pride strives vainly to despise ! 
Beautiful cottage ! with an eamest tear, 
My soul hath swom, grief never entered here. 
Have I then found on earth the long-sought heav% 
Where man's associate, Sorrow, never came? 
Where humbled sin ne'er wept to be forgiven. 
And falsehood^s cheek ne*er blush*d with truth and 

shameP 
Alas ! lone cottage of the mountain^s brow ! 
All that wan grief can teach thine inmates know. 
I look upon the world before the flood 
That vainly swept a sinful race away : — • 
Vainly, if tyrants still disport in blood ; 
If they who toil are still the spoiler's prey ; 
If war, waste, want, rebellion, now, as then, 
Rave over nations, grown in foUy gray ; 
And earth, beneath the feet of hopeless men, 
Still groaning, cries, " Redemption cometh !**— 

When ? 
O World before the Flood ! thou ausweinst not, 
Though, still importunate, I question thee ! 
Shall I, then, paint thee, as thou seem^st afar, 
Seen through the mist of years, a moral blot, 
Too like the world that is, and long may be ? 
Spirits and men ! Spirits that were and are I 
Though worlds grow old in darkness, I will write 
The cErama of yomr deeds, with none to aid. 
And none to praise my song ; not ill repald 
E*en by the pleasing labour of my choice ; 
And, haply, not in vain I lift my voice, 
Intent to teach the future by the past, 
If truth, like death, long shuim'd, is met at last. 

Yes, lonely cottase of the mountain's brow ! 

All that wan gri^ can teach thine inmates know ; 

For on thy humble pallet Thamar sleeps. 

And Zillah dares not hope he yet will wake ; 

Pale, with her children, by his side she weeps. 

Yet, yet he shall revive, and speak, and take 

A last farewell of her, so true and dear, 

Who watches him in hope — ^ah, no I in fear J — 

The victim of a dungeon's heavy breath. 

And the rack^s torture ; doom*d in youth to death, 

Because he dar^d, with millions tarne too long, 

To murmur at misrule too long endur*d ; 

Six years chain^d down in Enoch*s dungeons strong ; 

Releas'd by seeming mercy, yet secur'd 

By cunning vengeance, while it but set free 

The thrall which death had marked for liberty. 

Unconscious of all strife, he struggles now ; 

But Zillah feels the pans that knits his brow. 

Oh, how intensely still she bends above 

The sire of children not yet fatherless ! 

Did not his lip, his bosom, feebly move ? 

Did he not faintly sigh ? O happiness ! 
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He breathes — ^for her he looks (bot long in vain) 
Who would not quit for worlds that scene of pain ; 
And she bends o*er him qpeechless. How he tries 
To utter her dear name ! Strang spasms control 
His tongue ; but while Üie half-formed accent dies, 
His eyes meet her% and sool is mix^d with soul ; 
A thousand thonghts, the feelings of long years, 
Are mingled in wild joy that hath no words, no 
tearsl 

Words came, at length, and tean were wildly shed. 

'* I die at home, and thou art here,'* he said ; 

'*But though, releas^d, I die at home, and feel 

Th^ warm tairs, Zillah, on my bosom cold, 

Thmk not ihat aught but fire can soften steel, 

Or that, in pity, wolves relax their hold. 

Oh, I have dream*d of vollied seas, and fire, 

Sad retribution, haply, yet to be ! 

The tyrant^s power and will obey a higher ; 

And vain is human strife with destiny. 

Know, £rom thy womb the destin'd twain have 

sprang, 
On whom me fate of this doom*d world is hung. 

may their deeds, magnanimous and just, 
Cancel the crimes of ages, and retrieve 

The falnting hopes of man, when I am dost !— - 
For I must leave thee, Eva ! I must leave 
Thee, my brave boy ! your sire is summon*d hence 
To join Mahali, whom his innocence 
Could not defend or rescue; Ü^ indeed, 
My ill-starrM father lives not yet fast bound 
In torturing dungeons, whose slow pangs exceed 
All other pangs. But, ah I what mists Surround 
My swiamiing brain! — ^what means this sudden 

gloom? 
Take not my children from me ere I die ! 

1 cannot see your laces, nearer come, 
Irad, yet nearer. Eva, art thou nigh ? 
Zillah, thy band — ^my poor, ill-fated one I 
I see a shade, resemblmg thee — His gone I' 



I»» 



He ended, and with dosing eyes, that seem^d 

Unwillingly to veil their orbs, bereav^d 

Of that &ir form, on whidh their last glance beam*d. 

Sank into gentlest slumber, unperceived. 

But still she li8ten*d, still gazed on the day 

That, mockins life, yet mute as marble lay ; 

And watchM Eis darkening paleness in despair. 

He died in manhood^s prime, nor had slow pain 

MarrM all his manly beauty ; no gray hair 

BeproachM his aubum locks. Could she refrain 

From cruel hope ? Ah, yes : she stooping stood. 

And feit in all its wo her widowfaood. 

She ask'd no wings, to bear her soul above, 

Although her dream of earthly bliss was o*er ; 

But on the Ups, that 6mil*d in lifeless love, 

She press'd a Up, which thenoeforth smil'd no more. 

She stood like Sorrow watching on a tomb. 

The beauteous wo, that charm^d like shaded light, 

The cheek, yet young, that knew no youthful bloom. 

Well suited her dark brow and forehead white ; 

And in the sad endurance of her eye 

Was all that love believes of womaii*8 majesty. 

Could such a pair aa this be bom to bring 
Creatures of toil into a world of wo ? — 
From such a stock undying patriots spring, 
As Enoch*s rebel-lord too soon may ^ow; 
For long misrule prepares the dreadf ul way 
Of him who brings to Baalath dismay. 
While at her mother's side pale Eva bends, 
And moums her sire, with soul-appalling dies, 
Even now, the son of lifeless Thamar sende 
Half-utter'd threats of vengeanoe with his sighs. * 



He longs to snatoh the jay*lin from the wall ; 
In age a boy, in soula man. and tall 
Beyond his years, his weepmg eyes flash fire: 
He feels within what power assails in vain ; 
His sobs repeat the last words of his sire ; 
He sees but Thamar*s wrongs, Mahali*8 chain ! 
Man of the future I thou wilt do or die. 
And deathless is thy wish, '* Bevenge and liberty ! 



«t 



Midnight was past. The children of the dead 
Slept : — ^but the widow kissM Ins stifi^ning form, 
Laid out his limbs, and wept ; then o*er him threw 
Her snowy bridal robe, and, like a worm. 
Sank on ms breast, convolv'd, but not in pain. 
Lo ! when she wak*d to thought and grief again, 
A beauteous blue-eyM youth before her stood, 
With golden ringlets, and an angePs grace. 
And all the sweetness of the fiür and good. 
And more than mortal sorrow in bis £ce ! 
On his young cheek th* unfaded rose was white, 
And from his sodden hair the rain of night 
Dripp'd. '* Give me shelter tili the mom,*' he cried, 
" I'm tir'd and cold." 

Zillah, Whence combat thou, pallid one ? 

Timna. From Eden*s forest, where ^e spectres 
glide, 

ZU. Where is thy home ? 

Tim, In heaven ! or I have none. 

ZU, Where are thy parents ? 

Tim, Here no love-taught bird 

Is motherless like me. But thou hast heara 
My father whisper ! and it shakes th* abode 
Of the archangels, 

ZU, Teil me, hast thou, then, 

No friends ? 

Tim. Yes, many friends ; the great, good God, 
The sinless spirits, and all righteous men. 

ZU. Where dwell'st thou ? 

Tim, EverjTwhere. By sammer floods 

I sleep. I am the guest of all the woods. 
And dine in caves that give the viper birth ; 
The douds look on me m>m the hurried sky, 
(They know their homeless brother of the earth ;) 
And all the winds accost me as they fly. 
Still wandering with me through the desert, glad. 

ZU. Who art thou ? 

Tim, 1 am Ti™IU^ call*d the sad, 

Because fond mothers still are doom'd to see 
Their most unhappy sons resemble me ; — 
Timna, at whose approach dull spirits flee ; 
Whip sits beneath the roof of amethyst. 
And treads the spacious, mountain-broider'd floor : 
From courts and palaces, with scom dismiss^d, 
Nor always welcom'd by the friendless poor ; 
But all the children of tiie forest know 
The leveret*s playmate, the lark's bed-fellow. 

Instinctively the wond'ring widow took 
The ficBgment of a loaf, her precious hoard. 
Down £rom its shelf, and pausing, with a look 
Of thoughtful sadness, laid it on Üie board. 
"Nay," said the youth, '*I want not food, but rest !" 
Then bounded into bed, and slept on Irad^s breast 
But Zillah slept not Till the moming broke, 
She watch'd, in desolation and despair, 
Senseless to all but wo. The guardian oak 
Moan*d o'er the roof it shelter*d ; the thick air 
Labour^withdolefulsounds; thenight-bird shriek'd 
Thrice ; the expiring embers harsmy creak*d ; 
And with Strange bw)mmoum'd Gihon's bordering 

wood, 
Heard faintly ; while upon the hearth-stone gray, 
The oricket of the world before the flood 
Bounded unseen. But when the Infant day 
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(While the low casetnent's leaves and flowers all 

shook * 

In the fresh breeze) darted a bright^ning look 
On the poor cottage, and, with roev beimi, 
Lit up into a smile the featnres pale 
Of the stiff ooTBe, ehe started, with ^ seream, 
Like one who feels the earth beneaUi him fSul ; 
For, like a sweet but gather'd flower, life seemM 
To linger yet with silenoe and decay. 
Bat on dark orbs the golden moming beam'd ; 
And on the dead the meless blush still lay 
So fSEur, 80 life-Uke, that despair was fiün — 
No, not to hope, bat yet to weep again. 
She wept, she look*d — and^ lo ! her children rose 
Companionless ! '' Where is the pensive one, 
Who, on my Irad*s breast, in sweet repose, 
Lay like a flower ?** The stranger yoam was go&e ! 
ZiUah, in fear and wonder, gazed aronnd ; 
Bot Timna, the lost wanderer, was not foand* 
*' Then hath a vision, beautiful as truth« 
Deeeiyed thee, Zillah, in the shadowy night ? 
Was it a dream ? and did no angel youtl^ 
Shake from bis dripping hair the Uqaid light. 
And atter unimaginable things ? 
Game he, indeed, like a stränge bird, whose wings 
Blaze with anearthly haes, tluit on the mind 
Gast a bewildering glare ? Or doth mine eye 
See forms, to which antroubled hearts are blind ?** 
Perplex'd, and wonder- stricken, silently 
She ponder^d thas ; while, throagh the open door 
Swift Irad ran t*wards Gihon*s wooded snore, 
Not withoat purpose ; for, amid the trees, 
As from the heights his rapid way he bent, 
His bright carls trembling backward from the 

breeze. 
He saw the wondrous voath^ and, wond*ring, went 
To meet Imn. Hand m band, along the lawn, 
Loyely alike, they came. A lifeless fawn 
Upon the bcMird the graoeful strang<v threw ; 
Laid on the floor his quiver and his boW ; 
Dash'd from his bare and snowy feet the dew ; 
Strok'd back the golden ringlets from his brow ; 
And look^d like mom, '^ with eyes of azure light.** 
** Know ye," he said, " the wanderer of the night ? 
Lo ! he who feeds the wren, hath sent ye f(M ! 
Behold the hunter, who, in darkness finds 
Paths only trod by spirits of the wood. 
And knows the secrets of the waves and winds I 
Me — as the Seraphim and cherabim^ 
Who servG whom they adore, have need of him, 
As I of him who sent me — ^ye will need. 
Strength is vouchsafed thee, mother ! strength, to 

cope 
With earth and hell ; and he, from whom proceed 
All perfect gifts, bids thee endure in hope. 
O my sweet Irad ! I will shew thee all 
The wonders of the forest walks ; and we 
Will hear the sky-invading moantains call 
On God, in thander. Wilt thoa hant with me ? 
Oft will we chase the deer o^er dazzling snow 
Above the clouds ; and thoa shalt bear my bow. 
La«t night, methoaght that I was bome, with thee^ 
Beyond the gorgeous rainbow, through the cold, 
Bhie air, staj^hi^, above a doady sea ; 
When, lo! briffht waves ofglass, with foreheadsbold, 
Like towers of light, in majesty arose, 
Or likeearth*s moantains, bat more vast than those ; 
Kow, mate as moantains in their hoods of snow ; 
Now, like ten thoasand Gihons, crashM and riven,* 
And shatt^r*d into darkness by one blow 
Of deafening fire, from end to end of heay*n. 
O do not thoa despise the dreams of sleep ! 
Dreams come frttm God, and oft have meanings 

deep. 



But know*st thou, boy, that I Interpret dreams ? 
I will interpret mine, when tir'd we lie 
On some bare rock, amid the doudless beams 
Of the lone sun, while, midway in tiie sky, 
Forms, such as live in heav'nnsent visions bright, 
Are dash^d, at once, from glory into night. 
But righteous deeds can wash out crimes ; and ye, 
The last of AbePs race, are arm*d with power 
To wing with gloom or light the destin'd hour ; 
To call down vengeance from the starless sky, 
Or quench in joy the wide world's misery.** 

Inspired or mad the fervid wanderer wrought 
Faith in his hearers. Zillah wept lüoud. 
In joy and grief, and marvell'd, when she thought 
Of Thamar^s dyiug words. Humblv she bow^d 
Her head in silent prayer ; while Tinma's face 
Was clasp*d to Iiad*s heart, in friendship^s first 
embraoe. 

No friendly neighbour, in his sad attire, 
Came to see Tnamar in his last home laid : 
Whosooth'dthechildren? WhobewaU'dthesire?— 
All shunn'd the house proscrib^d. Bat Eber made, 
Beneath the loftiest tree that crown*d the steep, 
His brother*s narrow bed of lasting sleep. 
And hallow*d it with curses : low and dread. 
He matter*d threats of vengeance o*er the dead. 
No solemn priest the ritual nand intoned ; 
No moumful bell tollM far me doom of all ; 
But o*er his lifeless form Affection moan*d. 
And kings might envy Thamar^s funeral : 
Borne to the grave by all he loy*d in life, 
Around him wept, son, daughter, brother, wife ! 
And Timna rais'd the sweetest voice that e*er 
Was heard beneath the azure canopy : — 
^* Best, wo-wom man, that knew'st nor crime, nor 

fear! 
Sweet alter teil is rest. Thou now art free, 
EhifranchisM slave ! FuU well thy task is done ; 
Although the fSektefiil work is but begun !** 

Then all was süent» save the deep-ditiwn sigh 
And bursting sob. Bat Boon stränge sounds were 

heard 
That rous'd the eohoes ; and, approaching nigh, 
The sun-bright car of Baalath appear'd, [rein, 
Drawn by six out-stretchM steeds^ that scom^d the 
O'er which th* affrighted driver shriek'd in vain. 
Groaning, with shaken forelock, each swift horse 
Shot from his eyes the shiverM light abroad, 
Couchs dose Ins ears, and in his sightless course« 
Beat üp the thunder from the granite read : 
Wild as the foam of Gihon, backward stream*d 
The toss of frighted manesi the pale slaves 

8cream*d 
In terror for their lord» All stooping low — 
With bloody whip and spur— all follow'd fast ; 
And power-adoring Jared, hopeless now, 
Pursued the fluctuating car, aghast, 
Yet resolute with Baalath to diCi 
The king alone, though not to danger blind, 
Säte unappallM in kingly dignity ; 
He only worthy seem'd to rule mankind. 
Like brandish'd torches, steeds and chariot fiash'd, 
Like rushing flames, along the rugged path ; 
And, lo ! th* unsleeping height, whence Gihon dashM 
From rock to rock, a giant in his wrath ! 
Still, onward, onward steeds and chariot blazed ; 
The moumers started from their wo and gazed ! 
But at tibu&t moment, from the depth sublime, 
A man arose, gray-hair'd) of thoughtful mien ; 
Gray^hair'd, and yet no pencil-mark of time 
On his fresh cheek, or bfty brow, was seen : 



He, rising, like the spirit of the flood, 

Said to the frantic steeds, " Stand ! ^* and they stood. 

Jared again breath*d ^i^^ly; ^>^^ ^ ^y^ 

LookM on the stranger. There was m his face 

Terrible beauty. Something of the skies 

Seem'd mixM up with his day ; a heavenly grace 

Awed in his action. Young, to every eye, 

Yet old he seemM ; as if etemity 

Had feit the weight of years ; or gloom and light, 

Deathless and coincamate, movM and spoke ; 

A human presence, with a Spiritus might, 

That was ere death was — ^yea, ere moming broke 

On lands where life was not, save life that fear*d 

Nor shroud, nor worm. As when heaven's fire hath 

sear*d 
The early yerdure of a giant wood, 
Thron'd on the mountains ; still the living shade 
Renews its pride, though smitten : so he stood — 
Like placid Jove, in marble undecay'd, 
Gazing on time, with death- defying eye. 
And throning on his brow .divinity. 

The king descended from the arrested car ; 
The monarch was forgotten in the man ; 
And, as a friend with friend familiär, 
Swift to embrace that form divine, he ran, 
And sbook his calm preserver by the band ; 
Then, tuming coldly, he resumM the king, 
And, pausing, speke : — *' But if an angePs wing 
Had swept us firom the abyss, and on the land 
PlacM US in safety, still we could have said 
But this — ^that, everywhere, the royal head 
Hath heavenly guardians. Man, what is thyname ?'* 

JoeL My name is Joel. 

BacUath. Well, so let it be. 

Bnt not, perchance, the exile ! — Xo ? 

Jod. The same. 

BadUxth, No more an exile, then — I pardon thee. 
Kow, ask a boon, and, on my royal word, 
It shall be thine. 

Jod, Let Enoch*s flatter*d lord, 

For once, hear truth. This is the boon I crave. 

Baalath, Who yet e*er lied to Baalath, and wore 
His head a fortnight ? The presumptuous slave ! 
Well, let US hear, what kings ne*er heard before, 
That slaves are gratefuL When ?— e^en when thou 
wilt. 

He smil'd, and yet his right band sought the hilt 
Of his keen sword. Smiling, he tum*d away, 
To hide the rage that sbook his inmost soul ; 
And, while the moumers linger*d yet, to pay 
The debt of love and grief, with troubled scowl 
Approach*d them, followed by his guards. He 

stood 
Beside the grave ; he trembied, and the blood 
Rnsh^d to his heart '* Widow ! I come too late. 
And yet I came to pardon and to save ; 
But all men, kings themselves, must bow to fate. 
I cannot call thy husband from the grave ; 
But I would dry thy tears. Behold in me 
Thy king and friend : not destitute is she 
On whom the royal condescension tums 
An eye of favour. With a doubting frown, 
Thy son beholds me. In bis bosom burns 
The spirit that I like. Though bom a clown, 
Yet if a clown he die, be bis the blame. 
I will advance bim to the height of fame, 
Honour, and wealth ; and Eva shall repair 
To Enoch^s marble halls. She was not born 
To waste her sweetness on the desert air.** 
Zillah lookM up ; but sorrow conquerM scom. 
She tried to speak ; but her lip, quivering, feU. 
Then in sweet tones, but deep and terrible. 



Timna, like truth denouncing guilt, address'd 
'Tb' astonished son of Hamath the severe. 

'' Thou bane and terror of a land oppress^d ! 
King by thy sire's successful treason, hear ! 
Too soon, dost thou forget what causes laid 
Methuliel at a 8ubject*8 feet, betray*d I 
That evil comes of evil, multiplied 
Still by its increase, tili endurance fling 
His bürden at the feet of tyrant pride. 
And vengeance, hallowed by long sufifering, 
Arraying havock under all the sfy, 
Wo*s di^adful eure is its enormity ! 
Plea6*d with thy people*s bane, thy law of force, 
Thou gifzest snuling on a reahn undone. 
And ]mow*st not that thoü gazest on a corse, 
Wbose features swell and redden in the sun, 
While the worms* motion, in their hungry strife» 
Makes an abhorr^d caricature of life. 
See where, unseen, their loathsome feast theyshare ! 
See ! — why wilt thou not see that death is there ? 
But, last of Cain*s blind race, thou worse than blind» 
Hark ! there are whispers in the boding wind ! 
Thy victims bid me speak their murderer^s doom* 
Truth, told to thee, shall be to thee a lie. 
And falsehood truth. Fnendship and love shall 

bloom 
Like venomous flowers to thee : thy jaundic^d eye, 
Hating their innocence, shall gloat on weeds ; 
For cherish^d foes shall rule thee and thy deeds ; 
And thou on Danger's'lap thy rest shall take, 
Till, thunder-stunn^d, thou 'wvkQ aghast, to gaze 
On lightnings that the earth*s deep centre shake $ 
Then rush, for very dread, into the blaze — 
Dead, with a Single shriek ! while all who hear 
That one wild yell die also — ^kill'd by fear/* 
He spoke ; and Eva swoon'd on Tinma^s breast, 
And Baalath tumM black with jealous ire ; 
Avenging furies tore bis heart unbless^d. 
And sear*d his frantic veins with poison^d fire. 
Mute stood the guards ; on them a new light broke, 
And 8lumb*ring mischief in their souls awoke, 
While Jared &om the scabbard flash*d his sword. 
And Tinma smil^d, like faith, to die prepared ; 
But Baalath^s commanding nod restor*d 
To Jared's thigh the weapon rashly bared. 
" Wo^s words,^' he said, ** like swords, are Mind 

and Sharp : 
We ask not music from a broken harp. 
Our Visit is ill-tim^d." He spoke, and tum^d, 
And climb*d his chariot, while his humbled pride 
Feit that a despot in bis vitals bumM 
Who fear'd not kings. Then down the mountain*s 

side, 
And through the glens, with flowers änd verdure gay, 
TVards Ekioch^s thousand towers he wound his way. 
Beyond the Valleys, and their hermit streams, 
Far on the mountain-girded plain they shone, 
Above the smoky ocean, which the b^uns 
Of evening painted. Gihon flow*d alone, 
Unseen, beneath the hated curtain deep, 
Where deeds were done ''that made the angds 



weep. 



>» 



While they beheld, in heav*nly sadness bow*d, 
lliat wüdemess of homes, that desert of the crowd. 
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THE VILLAGE PATRIARCH. 

To Henry Broügham, Esq., tlie Friend of the 
Poor, and the Champion of Education, as a 
humble Tribute of Respect and Gratitude for his 
efforts in the great cause of Humanity, this tale 
of Enoch Wray (the incamation of a Century) is 
dedicated by tiie Author. 



PREFACE. 

I am called, aa I expected to be, an unsuccessfiil 
imitator of the pauper-poetry of Wordsworth; 
although, with the exception of his great work, I 
never read his writings, untü long after this poem 
was first printed. I might be truly called an unfor- 
tunate imitator of Crabbe — ^that most British of 
poets, for he has long been boeomed with me ; and 
if he had never lived, it is quite possible tiiat I 
might never have written pauper-poetry. How- 
ever, my imitation fails, if it fall, not because it is 
servile, nor because I have failed to stamp my own 
individuality upon it, but because my pencil wants 
force, though it is dipped in sadness and familiär 
with shadow. The clerical artist works with a wire- 
brush ; but he has been unjustly blamed for the 
Stern colours in which he palnts the sublimity of 
British wretchedness. In what other manner could 
a true poet have depicted the blessedness of ultra- 
taxation, bread-monopoly, and their inevitable re- 
Bult— the beautiful battle of ten dogs for one bone ? 
Wordsworth has coloured similarobjects differently I 
True ; but Wordsworth only meets his subject half- 
way, and with his hinder-end towards it *' Sly is 
the look which, o'er his back, that wary poet throws." 
Crabbe, on the contrary, takes his hideous mistress 
m his arms, and she rewards his confidence in her, 
bytellinghünallherdreadfulsecrets. Theseverity 
of his style is an accident, belonging, not to him, 
but to tne majesty of his unparalleled subject. 
Hence it is, that the unhappy people of the United 
States of /Lmerica cannot b^ to read Crabbe. 
They think him unnatural, and he is so to them ; 
for in their wretched country, cottagers are not 
paupers 1 marriage is not synonymous with misery ! 
partridge-shooting is not religion to the elect ! But 
I write for Englishmen, and every true Briton ought 
to buy my goods. I may be presumptuous, but, I 
hope, not unpardonably so, in imitating those great 
modern masters of song, whom Homer probably 
copied in his '* Swineherds and Good Peasants.** If 
my composition smell of the Workshop and the dingy 
warehouse, I cannot help it ; soot is soot ; and he 
who lives in a chimney will do well to take the air 
when he can, and ruralize now and then, even in 
imagination. But we are cursed with evils infi- 
nite^ worse than a sooty atmosphere. We are 
bread-taxed. Our labour, our skill, our profits, our 
hopes, our lives, our children*s souls are bread- 
taxed. Should we not be better without agricul- 
ture altogether than bread-taxed as we are ? Should 
we not luive cheaper bread and more of it ; higher 
profits, and wages that would purchase a Uu^r 
quantity of food, by, at least, one*third? Why 
would we toil for an arithmetical ratio of food, and 
a geometrical ratio of misery and crime ? The 
br»id-tax-eaterB teil us openly that we have, and 
ahall have no alternative but extinction, orthe low- 
est food that will support life ; for they can breed 



any number of Irish savages, to take the places, 
and mock the graves, of those who go chilcQess to 
their God, leaving behind them his best blessings 
rejected ! If we will fumish the moral restraint, 
they will fumish the demoralization. What sig- 
nifies it, that rather than go to the Workhouse, we 
pawn our fumiture for Saturday^s wages ; and half 
our tools, that, with the other half, we may fumish 
a few goods for Saturday^s market ? Whiat signi* 
fies it that we are men, possessed of heads and 
hands, and that we use them more industriously 
than any other people on the face of the earth ? 
What sigmfy these things, if we are compelled by 
the law to labour for the winds ? Are we, indeed, 
men ? If we were men like our fathers, the men 
of our Republic, the com-Iaws would long ago have 
raised up Hampdens, and Sidneys, and a Daniel 
0*Connell in every parish. Either we must have 
no com-laws or no trade. They cost us, as a direct 
tax, more than £80,000,000 Sterling a-year, and 
indirectly, perhaps, as much more. According to 
the advocates of tiie landed interest, who will not 
be suspected of telling lies against themselves, the 
annual value of all the agricultural produce of Great 
Britain and Ireland, at the bre»d-tax price, is 
£250,000,000. Now, the com-laws not only raise 
the price of com, but, in the same ratio, that of aU 
other agricultural products, to the last bit of beef, 
the last potato, and the last tumip-top. We are 
not compelled to eat tumip-tops yet ; but if it can- 
not be denied that the com-laws have raised the 
price of wheat from, at least, 40s. per quarter, to 
at least 60s. — or 33 per cent on the gross — ^it fol- 
lows inevitably, that 33 per Cent, on £250,000,000, 
is £82,500,000 to a farthing. If, then, the yearly 
cost of the com-laws, as a direct tax, is £80,000,000, 
and, as an indirect tax, as much more, they cost us 
in all £160,000,000, or thrice as much as all the 
other taxes together ! Thus, the agriculturists, 
compelled by the law to work against us, instead of 
working with us, not only neutralize their own 
value, but that of an equal number of other per- 
sons. The land-owners are destroying pounds, 
that they may steal sixpences. If we saw a brewer 
ordering two of his servants to pump ale into a 
cooler, and, at the same time, ordering another 
servant to pump that ale out of the cooler into the 
Street, we should say to ourselves — *' this is a comi- 
cal way of brewing !" we should think the brewer 
a very silly person, and we should teil him that he 
was paying the waees of three men for the woric of 
one, and wasting the ale beside ; but we should also 
see before us an exact pictureof bread-taxed England 
at this moment ! We, the vast majority, 12,000,000 
of manufacturers and tradesmen, are trying to 
fill the cooler, while the minority, the 4,000,000 of 
agriculturists, are throwing the ale out of the cooler 
into the street I This state of things cannot last 
much longer ; and if it could, why should it ? By 
suffering the agriculturists still to work against us, 
we shall not save them from ruin, but all will be 
impoverished together. They, for their villanous 
Submission to a law which is as hostile to them as 
to those whom they know they are robbing, will 
deserve their fate. The time, indeed, is Coming« 
when the farmers themselves will rise as one man 
against the com-laws ; but it will then be too late ; 
they will have beggared their customers. England 
in that day, will be an ocean of blood and horror, 
with only one star shining over it in the death-black 
firmament— the star of DEMOCRACY. The far- 
mers will perish, the great merchants will perish, 
the great manufacturers will perish, without a strug- 
gle ; and all the land-owners will perish, but like 
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pirates or m&dmen, crjiiifr, '■ Battle, lo the nalcr'e 
edge, and th^n cling to Um planlu!" So tynuils 
periah, involring the mnocent in Iheir destnictioD. 
Bat all will not perisb. Tbere is a sliip tbat will 
ride safely over the tremendnus billows, and outlive 
Ihe Btorm; I mean, Ihe indestructihle ship of Üie 
COMMON ALTr. That ehip canoot periab. 



but tho people are etamni. If, Ihon, ve were like 
□ur eDemiea, if we werc meii of riolciice nnd blood, 
ha they aay we are — should wo try to save thom &om 

blood ; wo BIS mea of pea^ e, of thoughtj and of 
labour ; profesrang, and worthy to profi^sB, tho reli- 
gioii of that greatcat rofonner, wIid died for being a 
refotmeF — the meekand peacefuIJeBUS. Lotuathon 
cndeavour to prevent the realixation of a cataetropho 
vhlch the imagination itself dares not roiitr-mplnto. 
Let tu sare the land-ownera againsC their will, even 



they tben monopolized the boü, and oppreused and 
uneuuted the people, nntü, at Inigth, tlie barbariana 
of the north and Bouth trampled un it degenerate 
empire. Even ao, if the com-lawe votittnue, bIibII 
we he tnutipled under foot, by uther tlum domeetic 
barbariaiiB, Uvingiapalacea, and rlding in coruneted 
CDtiches I Already the modern Huns possesti the 
Itey of Earopo. WTiat will onr bread-tax-eatere 
giva them next ? The DardanelleB ? The Bos- 
phoruB ? Wby not the Thmnes ? And if the com- 
lawH eontinue much longer, what meaua of defence 
ahaU ve posaeaa againat any invader ? No trade, 

fleeu, no soldiera I and, norst oF all, we shall hare 
nothing worth fighting for ! The Roman nobles 
killed the Gracchi, and tnonopohzed theaoil; bnt 
they did not bread<tax the Roman people. Jf we 
were invaded and oonqueted, could the conqueror 
do worse than bread-tan aa ? Aseuredly, he would 
not do that ; he would know hia own inlereat better. 
The Britieh Government ia the ouly one that ever 
legialated againat the bread of ite people^ Will the 
people then Sght for the bread-tax ; für the bread- 
tax-ealeiH ? If tbey will, may the iidamoua nhip — - 
which none bnow ao well how to nield aa the breod- 
taxry of England — honibly kill nith patiician mercy 
all wbom the bullet spares ! But there are aome 
among US who will not fight for the bread-tax. They 
may fall in their efforta lo aave their coontry ; but 
they will have done their duty. Their coontcy may 
fall ; but they will not haie overthrown her ; nor 
havB laughed, nor have yawned, white the enemiea 

fecding on them exullingly iu open day, lite over- 
gorged wolves, Ihat vomlt, and return, with lolling 
tongaes, to gorge again. One would thmk the land- 
owncra— and their apes, the lauglierB, audthejawn- 
era — might be aatiafied with having rendered revo- 
Intion m thia conntry inevitable. But they aeem 
determined to ensure the worat borrors of revolu- 
tion alao. What produeed the borrors oE the ttrst 
frencb R«volDtion ? Famine, Uke that wbich the 
com-lawa may proditce here at any momeut ; 
famine, wliich covcred Franco with mtaery and 
death, at the very outbreak of that tremendous eon- 
Tuhion, whicb might yet teach na, if we were niae, 
how to avoid our cvil deatiny ; for nations are a fate 
Dato tbemaelvefi, and make what they call their 
destiny, be it for good or Cor evil. 



EXORDIUM. 

Monopoly 1 if every funeral bough 

Of thine be hung with erimea too foul (ö name ; 

Accnra'd of müliona ! if already thou, 

Wal^hM by mute vengeauce and indignant ahame, 

Art pntting forth tby buda of blood and flame,* 

What B-ill Ihy fruilage be ? No matter— wave 

Tliy brancbea o'er oar hearta t and, like a p^ 

Let thy broad ahadow darken Freedom'g grave 1 

Not yct tho Upaa of the lalee ahall fall, 

ir ought ahall aland. Sproad, then, asd cover all ! 

Fear'at thou the axe ? Long aince the feiler died ; 

And thou art deaf to thunder. But, Blaek Tree I 

Thiat oasfraili vnll coiamne Ihte in iky prideJ 

O may thy inbred tlame blaat nought but theo, 

When bums the beacon which the blind ahall see ! 

Meantorae, 1 nmhe my theme the toil and grief 

That waler tbee witli tears— the fear and hat« 

Whoae mutttr'd curaea fan tliy deadly leof — 

Sad, ailent ehange« — buraing wronga, tliat wait 

To hcar Delusion scream at Rapine'a gate, 

" Our master'a cauae ia loet, and Hell 'a undono !" 
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Continued frort, — Enoch Wray Icavce bis cottafm on 
a Visit to tho neiglibouring town. — Hia blinctnesa 
and poviMf. — Ute raoiiliarity with the old roada 

of the country Hia pcrpleiity in the town 

Ctiangi« thcrc, — Ronü namea of aomc of the atreet«. 
— Country-bom widow and berattemptaata jcarden. 
— Her conaumptive boy, and hia llowcrs. — Pemale 
artiaana linging bjmna at their labour. — Meeting 
of Enouh Wray and hie old blind »ervant. 



Through fiery hare broad glarea the angiy aun ; 
The trarell'd road retiima an iron sound ; 
Rings in the frosty air tho murderoua giin ; 
The fieldfaro dies ; and hcavy to the giound, 
Shot in wenk flighl, the partridge &11b— hia wonnd 
Purpling with acatter'd dropa the cruated anow. 
Lood thumpa the forge ; bright bnrna thecottage fiie, 
From which the tüler's lad ia loth to go; 
Well pleaa'd the Iramper acca the amobe aapire j 
High flies the awan ; eaeh wild atrange bird ia ahyer, 
Aud, terror-taught, auspccta hill, vale, and plaiii. 

IL 

Our poor bhnd &ther graspa hia staff again — 
Heav'n I protect him on hia way alone ! 
Of thinga familiär to him, what remain ? 
The very road ia ohang'd ; bis friend, the »tone 
Od which he wont to Bit and rest, ia gone ; 
And iU the aged blind can spare a ^iend ! 



* Bot what can the Grand Bashawi of any nation 
liave to fear from tlie diecontent of aix, or cijiht, or 
tcn, or twelvo miUions of paupera? The roultitude 
have ever been aa a Sock of sheep, whether they 
olTer their wool to the aheara or their tlirostB to "-- 
knife, "God ourae theso Chriatian dogs !" e .. 
Kaled— " thej tlio my arm," " Confoiind thnse 
Rebels!" eriea the Orango Sqoire. "Let üb rufe 
them downi tbcv are but six millions." "The 
,'"aaid Alaric ; and 




IIL 
fiow lone is he, who, blind and near his end, 
Seeks old acquaintance in a stone or tree ! 
All feeling and no sight ! O let him spend 
The gloaming hour in chat with memory ! 
Kor Start from dreams to curse reality. 
And friends more hard and cold than trees and 
stones! 

IV. 

He takes the townward road, and inly groans 
At men, whose looks he does not see, but feel ; 
Men whose harsh steps have language ! cruel tones 
That strike his ear and heart, as if with steel ! 
Where dwelt they, ere Corruption*8 brazen seal 
Stamp*dpower*8 hard image on such droas üb their*8 ? 

V. 

Thou meanest thingthat HeaV*nendaTesand spares ! 
Thon upstart dandy, with the cheek of lead ! 
Howdar*st thou from the wall push those grayhainP 
Dwarf ! ]f he lift a finger, thou art dead : 
His thumb could fiUip off thy worthless head — 
Hia foot, uplifted, spum theo o*er the moon 1 

VI. 
*'Some natural tears he drops, butwipesthem soon;** 
And thinks how changM his country and his kind, 
Since he, in England^s and in nianhood*B noon, 
Toil*d lightly and eam^d much ; or, like the wind, 
Went forth o*er flowers, with not a care behind. 
And knew nor grief, nor want, nor doubt, nor fear» 

VII. 
Beadle I how canst thou smite, with speech severe, 
One who was reverencM long ere thon wast bom ? 
No homeless, soulless beggar meets theo here, 
Alihough that threadbare coat is patch*d and tom : 
His bursting heart repels thy taunt with scom, 
fi^ deems äee human, for thy voice is man*s. 

VIII. 
You, too, proud dame, whose eye so keenly scans 
The langes blind subject on the king^s high road ! 
You who mudb wonder that, with Sil our plans 
To starre the poor, they stiU should crawf abroad ! 
Ye both are joumeying to the same abode. 
But, lady, your glad eye, o*er wave, and shore. 
And shoreless heay^n, with sightless speed may rove. 
And drink resplendent joy ; while he no more 
Shall look on Nature*s fauce ! ttock, river, grove, 
Hate's withering frown, the heart-sent blush of love, 
Koon, midnight, moming, all are dark to him ! 

IX. 
Thou, skaiter ! motion-pois*d, may^st proudly swim 
In air-bome circles o^er the glassy piain, 
While beautv lauds thy graceful sweep of limb ; 
But to the blind, alas ! her praise is pain : 
It but recalls his boyish days in vain, 
When he too^ seen and prais*d, could see and 

pndse. 
To mm there is no beauty but the heart% 
Ko light but that within ; the solar blaze 
For mm no oolour to the rose imparts ; 
The rainbow is a blank ; and terror Starts 
Ko ghoet in darkfless thicker than his own. 

X. 

Yet ftweet to him, ye stream-lov'd Valleys lone, 
Leafless, or blossoming fragrant, sweet are ye ! 
For he can hear the wintry forest groan, 
And feel the grandeur which he cannot see. 
And drink the breath of Nature, blowing free. 



Sweet still it is through fields and woods to stray ; 
And fearless wanders he the country wide, 
For well old Enoch knows each ancient way ; 
He finds in every moss-grown tree a guido— 
To every time-dark rock he seems allied : 
Galls the stream '' sister !** and is not disown^d. 

XL 

tlsurper of the hills ! hast thou dethron*d 
The regal oak ? He bows his honours hoar, 
Too conscious of his fall, in vain bemoanM ; 
He yields to thee, storm-loving sycamore ! 
And on the inland peak, or sea-beat shore, 
Thou reign*st alike. But thee, though yonder hill 
Stoopa to thy height, our father planted here ; 
And still he loves thy palmy shade, and still, 
£*en when the snow-flake plumes thybranches sere, 
He dimbs the age-wom road that Ungers near. 
And seems, though blind, on distatit mlls to gase. 

XII. 
But much he dreads the town*s distracting masse, 
Where all, to him, is füll of change and pain. 
Kew streets invade the country ; and he stravs, 
Lost in Strange paths, still seeking, and in vam, 
For ancient landmarks, or the lonely Inno 
.Where oft he play'd at Crusoe, when a boy. 
Fire vomits darkness, where his lime-trees grew ; 
Harsh grates the saw, where cooM the wood-dove 

coy; 
Tomb crowds on tomb, where violets droopM in dew| 
And, brighter than bright heav*n,the speedwell blue 
ClüSterM the bank, where now the town-bred boor 
(Victim and wretch, whose children never smile; 
Insults the stranger, sightless, old, and poor, 
On swillM Saint Monday, with his croni^s vile^ 
Drunk for the gloiy of the holy isle, 
While pines his wife, and teils to nope her woes l 

XIII. 
Here, iSnoch, flaunts no more the wild briar rose, 
Nor basks the lizard here, or harmless snake. 
No more the broom, in sprine, all golden glows 
0*er the dear rill, that, whunpering through the 

brake, 
Heard thy blythe youth the echoing vale awake. 
All that was lovely then is gloomy now, 
Then, no stränge paths perplexM thee — ^no new 

streets, 
Where drayijien bawl, while rogues kick up a row ; 
And fishwiyes grin, while fopling fopling meets ; 
And milk*lad his rebeUious donkey beats ; 
While dwarfish cripple shuffles to the wall ; 
And hopeless tradesman sneaks to alehouse mean ; 
And imps of beggary curse their dad, and squall 
For mammy*s gin ; ai^d piatron, poor and clean, 
With tearful eye, begs crust for lodger lean ; 
And famishM weaver, with his children three, 
Sings hymns for bread ; and legless soldier, borne 
In dog-drawn car, imploreth charity ; 
And thief with steak from butcher runs forlom ; 
And debtor bows, while banker smiles in scom ; 
And landed pauper, in his coach and four, (*) 
Bound to far countries from a reaJm betrayM, 
Sco wis on the crowd, who curse the scoundrePs power^ 
While coachee grins, and lofty lady^s maid 
Turns up her nose at bread- tax- paying trade, 
Though master bilketh dun, and is in haste. 

XIV. 
Chang*d scenes, qnce rural — chang*d, and not 

defacM ! 
Far other woes were yours in times of old, 
When Locksley o*er the hills of Hallam c}ias*d 
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The wide-homM stag, or with bis bowmen bold 
Wag*d war on kinglings. Vassal robbers prowrd, 
And, tiger^like, skulkM robber lords for prey, 
Where now groan wheelwom streeta, and labour 

bends 
O^er thousand anvils. Bled the feudal fray, 
Or rav^d the foray, where the cloud ascends 
For ever ; and from earth^s remotest ends 
Her merchants meet, where hamlets 8hriek*d in 

flames. 

XV. 

Soenes, niral onee ! ye still retain sweet namei^ 
That teil of blossoms and the wandering bee : 
In black Pea-Croft no lark its lone nest frames ; 
Bahn- Green, the thrush hath ceasM to visit thee ! 
When shall Bower- Spring her annual corncrake 

Bee, 
Or Start the woodoock, if the storm be near ? 

XVI. 
But, monming better days, the widow here 
Still tries to make her little garden bloom — 
For she was coontry-bom. No weeds appear, 
Where her poor pinks deplore their prison-tomb ; 
To them, alas ! no second spring shall come ! 
And there, in May, the lilac gasps for breath ; 
And mint and thyme seem faln their woes to speak, 
Like saddest portraits, painted after death ; 
And spindling wallfiowers, in the choaking reek, 
For life, for Ufe upliffc their branches weaL 
Pale, dwindled lad, that on her slated shop 
Sett'st moss and groundsel from the frosty lea ! 
0*er them no more the tiny wren shall hop. 
Poor plants ! — ^poor child ! I pity them and thee ! 
Yet blame I not wise Mercy*s high decree. 
They fade — thou diest ; but thou to live again — 
To bloom in heav *n. And will thy flowers be there ? 
Heav^n, without them, would smUe for thee in yain. 
Thither, poor boy, the primrose shall repair, 
There violets breathe of England*s dewy air, 
And daisies speak of her, that dearest one, 
Who then shall band above thy early hier, 
Mourning her feeble boy for ever gone, 
Yet long to clasp his dust for ever here ! 
No, no, it shall not want or flower or tear ! 
In thy wom band her sorrow will not fall 
To place the winter rose, or wind-flower meek ; 
Then kiss thv marble smile, thy forehead pale, 
But not the icy darkness from thy cheek ; 
Then gaze — then press her heart that yet shall 

break; 
And feebly sob — '' My child, we part to meet !' 



»» 



XVII. 
Hark ! musie still is here ! How wildly sweet, 
Like fiute-notes in a storm, the psalm ascends 
From yonder pUe, in traffic*s dirtie^t street 1 
There hapless woman at her labour bends, 
While with the rattling fly her shrill voice blenda 
And ever, as she cuts the headless nail, 
She sings — '* I waited long, and sought the Lord, 
And patiently did bear.** A deeper wall 
Of sister voices joins, in sad accord — 
'' He set my feet upon his rock ador*d !*' 
And then, perchance— '' O God, on man look 
down !" 

XVIIL 
And Enoch seeks, with pensive joy, the town ; 
For there his brother in misfortune dwells, 
The old and si^htless sawyer, once his own. 
They meet — ^with pride and grief his bosom swells ; 
And how they once could see, each sadly teils. 



But Charles is chang*d ; and Enoch*s bosom bleeds 
To mark the change. Though aged but eighty 

years, 
Bednd and blind, the sorrowmg sawyer needs 
AU friendly aid. Crack*d, on the \^11, appears 
His famous violin. No rival fears 
His trembline band, which never more shall call 
Tbe young, me gay, the manly, and the fiur, 
To penny hop or rustie festival ! 
No fading prüde again shall curl her hair, 
Nor fop new whiskers buy, nor age repair 
To hear him charm the loveliest of the land. 
The tear is trembling in our father*s eye ; 
Kindly he takes his ancient servant*s haad, 
Stoops to bis whifroer, to his feeble sigh 
Sighs ; and, with hands uplifted reverently. 
And heay*nward eyes, upon his bended knees, 
Implores the Father of the poor to spare 
His pious friend, and eure his long diaease ; 
Or give him strength his painful load to bear, 
That, dying, he may shew *' what good men are :" 
For Thou disdain*st not pray*r from lowly walls. 
The squalid hovel, where the poor and just 
Kneel, is, in thy sight, splendid as the halla 
Where pray the proud — ^with contrite hearts, I 

trust — 
Then highest when they know they are but dust 
O Qod I continue to thy grateful son 
The grace which thou hast never yet denied 
To humble faith, that bids thy wiU be done i 
And let it still, in meekness, be his pride 
To praise thy name, and hear it glorified I 
Poor is thy son, and blind, and scomM, like me s 
Yet thee we bless, that he can proudly say 
He eats the hoarded bread of industry^ 
And that he hath not, in his evU day, 
Tasted the bittemess of parish-pay. 
Though frail thy child, like all who weep below, 
His lue, thou know^st, has been no baneful weed ; 
He never gather*d where he did not plough. 
He reap^d not where he had not scatterM seed ; 
And Christ, we know, for sinners deignM to bleed ! 
At thy tribunal want may be forgiv*n ; 
There, to be lowly is not to be base. 
Oh, then — if equal, in the eye of Heav'n, 
Are all the children of the human race ; 
If pomp and pride have in thy courts no place — 
Let humble friends, who long have BOJoum*d here 
In love united, meet in love again, 
Where dust, divorc*d from sin, and pain, and fear. 
In ever-bless*d communion shall remain, 
With powers that know not death, nor grief^ nor 

st>ain, 
Warbling to heav*n]y airs the grateful soul 1 
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L 

Thou call'st the Village Patriarch to his door, 
Brief, brilliant summer of a winter*s day I 
While the sweet redbreast, minstrel of the poor, 
Perch'd on the blossoming hazle, trills his lay, 
To cheer that blind, good man, old Enoch Wray. 



Behold our Father, still unbowM by time ! 
Eid with bis gentle locks lull gently plays ; 
And pain, in reverence, spares the man sublime : 
How few such men grace these degenerate days ! 
£*en Death, tbough fain to strike, in awe delays, 
As if immortal age defied bis migbt. 
Lo ! where the peeping primrose comes again, 
To see bis sad, bright eyes, tbat roll in night, 
While melts the hoar-frost on the cottage pane, 
And dew-drops glitter in the lonely lane ! 
Calm, as of old, with not one hoary hair 
Chang^d, thou art listening for the vemal bee ; 
Tby fingers, like tbe daby*s petals fair, 
Spread to the sun, tbat loves to look on thee-« 
Thou ahnest god-like in thy dignity ! 
Hark, how the glad rill welcomes tiiee with pride ! 
Ye have been friends and neighbours fiye-score 

years — 
Father ! the stream still loiters at thy side, 
And still unchang*d by envious time appears ; 
Like human life, it flows, a stream of tears— 
But not to paas, like human life, away. 

II. 

What, though thy locks of venerable gray 
Claim not with yon wild cliffs coeval date, 
Yet, blind old man, sbake hands with them, for they 
Are dark like thee ; and, by an equal fate, 
They too, enduring long, shall perish late. 
Thou see^st not Winco, in bis dusky cap, ^ 

Lean^d on bis elbow, as becomes bis years, 
With all the past beneath him, like a map, 
0*er which he bends and ruminates in tears ; 
But how like thee tbat wo-markM hiU appears ! 
Ye are not changeless, though ye long endure. 
And Eid herseif sees but what still hath been, 
In him and thee. Nor art thou yet mature 
And ripe for death, but streng in age and green, 
And alter*d less than this pathetic seene. 
The oottage, where thy sire and bis were bom, 
Seems, as of old, a hillock in the vale : 
But many a chink admits the breezy mom ; 
Neglect long since divorcM the Jasmine pale 
Tbat claiE^*d thy casement; and the sorrowing 

gale 
Sighs o*er the plot where erst thy choice flowers 

bloom^d. 
Ah ! when the cottage garden runs to waste. 
Füll oft the rank weed teils of hopes entomb^d. 
And pointsat man, once proud, now scom^d, debasM ! 
The dogs bark at him ; and he moves, disgracM, 
O'er wither'd joys which spring shall ne'er renew. 

III. 
Yet here, e'en yet, the florist's eye may view 
Sad heirs of noble sires, once dear to thee ; 
And soon faint odours, o^er the vemal dew, 
Shall tempt the wanderings of the earliest bee 
Hither, with music sweet as poesy, 
To woo the flower whose verge is wiry gold. (^) 

IV. 

But on thy brow, O ne*er may I behold 

Sadness ! — Alas, *tis there, and well it may I 

For times are chang*d, and friends growscarce md 

cold! 
O let not want '' bis ready visit pay^* 
To sightless age, that knew a better day ! 
O may no pansh crust thy Ups prophane ! 

V. 

Man» poor and blind, who Uv^st in worse than paiii ! 
Where^er thou art, thou helpless, winpless owl ! 
Hie wann, our eyeless sister, might disdain 



Thee, subject to thy fellow's proud control. 
But what a worm is he, the blind in soul, 
Who makes, and hates, and tortures penury ! 
Ab ! who shall teach him mercy's law sublime ? 
He who can sever wo and poverty, 
Or pride and power, or poverty and crime ; 
He who can uninstruct the teacher, Time. 
Oh, yet erect, while all around are bow'd, 
Let Enoch Wray^s majestic pride remain, 
A lone reproach, to sting the meanly proud. 
And shew their victims — ^not, perhaps, in vain — 
What Britons have been, and may be again. 
O Age and Blindness, why should you be pairM ? 

sisters three, worst fiätes, Want, Blindness, Age ! 
Hope look^d from heav*n, beheld you, and despair*d l 
But now she rends her hair, in grief and rage i 
Her words are prophecy, her dreams presage 
Evil to serf and lord ; for want hath swom 
Thus, to the delver of the perilous mine. 

And him who wakes with scrating file the mom-^ 
'' By the sad worm that dies not, I am thine, 
And mine art thou ; thy joys shall still decline 
Till death ; thy woes increase tili deüth— teil on V* 

VL 
But why forestall our griefs? Dark thoughts, be» 

gone! 
Sufficient is its evil for the hour. 
The verdaut leaves drop from us one by one ; 
We need not sbake them down. Life's weeping 

flower 
Droops soon enough, however slight the shower ; 
And hope, unbidden, quits our fond embrace. 

yiL 

1 wt^ not read dejection in thy face, 

Nor aught save tranquil hope and gentle doom ; 
But deem thee parent of a happy race, 
Thy slumbers peaceful, distant yet thy tomb ; 
And, in tby autunm, late tbe rose shall bloom. 
Come, let us walk, as we have often walk'd, 
Through scenes belov*d, that whisper of the past ; 
And tfdk to me, as thou hast often talk^d, 
Of winged hours, too happy far to last, 
When teil was bliss, and thrift could gather fast 
Funds to sustain bis long life's tranquil dose ; 
When faces wore no masks, and hearts were glad ; 
When freedom*s Champions were not labour's 

foes; 
When no man deem^d the wise and honest mad ; 
And Pope was young, and Washington a lad. 
Thou to the past can^st say, " Rise, live again V* 
For, Enoch, well rememb'rest thou the time 
When Britons tilPd the Eden of the main, 
Where manly thoughts were utter'd, e'en in rhyme, 
And poverty was rare, and not a crime. 
What envied England was, long years ago, 
That times are alternd, thou can'st truly teil ; 
And, if thy thoughts are flowers that bloom in snow— <^ 
If with the present and the past they dwell--^ 
Then, of the lifeless, like a passing bell, 
Speak to the living, ere they perish, too. 
If memory is to thee a precious book, 
Brightest where written first, and brightly trae, 
Tuming the pictur*d pages, bid me look 
On sunny meadow and rejoicing brook. 
And toil-browQ*d labour, as the tbrostle gay, 

VIIL 
Thou weepest, sightless man, with tresses gray ! 
But wherefore weep o*er ills thou canst not eure ? 
The darkest hour will quickly pass away, 
And man was bom to suffer and endure. 
But, oome what may, thy rest is near and snre ; 
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Thy bed is made, where all is well with all 

Who well have done. Tben, Enoch, cease to mourn ! 

Lift up thy voice, and wake the dead ! Becall 

The deeds of other days ! and from the um 

Of thmgs which were, shake words that breathe and 

bum. 
0*er the dark mantle of the night are shed 
fi^parks of the spn, in starry spanples proud : 
In show*ry spring, when mom bis radiant head 
Yeils, tiie rieh broom, with glittering diamonds 

bow'd, 
Is Sonny light beneath the sunless cloud. 
Thongh Nature to thine eye is vainly fair, 
Ghreen laugh the seasons, and the laughing light 
Is verdaut in thy soul — the flower is there 
That wither*d fournscore years ago, still bright, 
And bath*d in freshness by the dewy air. 
And pitying spirits to thine ear repair 
With tales, to which unsorrowing hearts are deaf ; 
And deeds, whose actors live not, live with thee ; 
Still laugh and weep long buried joy and grief 
Which, speaking with £ine eloquent tongue, shall 

be, 
When thou art gone, alive to memory. 
Thus to great men their country — ^when the bust, 
The um, the arch, the column üeuI — ^remains ; 
For ever speaks of godlike deeds the dust 
Which feet immortal trod ; and rocks, and plains, 
When History^s page no symboPd thought retains, 
Hear dim tradition talk of deathless men. 

IX. 

Bright on the storm-swoll^n torrent of the glen 
Is angry sunset ; bright, and warm, and strong, 
Are the rieh visions which the poet*s pen 
Clothes in sweet verse ; but brighter is the song 
Of truth unwritten, from our father^s tongue. 
Ah ! who Starts now at Balmerino*8 name, 
Which England heard pronounc*d in dreAms, and 

woke? 
Then every mouutain had a voice of flame ; 
Blue Kinderscout to starting Snailsden spoke. 
And fiery speech from troubled Stanedge broke. 
Teil, Enoch, yet again, of that huge tree, 
Old as the hills ; that tree to whose broad shade 
Your herds were driv^n, when age and infancy, 
The thoughtful matron, and the weeping maid, 
Fled through the gloom where lonest Bivilin stray*d. 
Speak of the celhur and the friendly well 
In which thy mother, trembling, hid her plate ; 
The ancient cup, whose maker none can teil ; 
The massive tankard used on days of State ; 
And coins long hoarded, all of Sterling weight. 
Say how retirM the robbers, disarray*d ; 
Boast of the arms thy sire was proud to wield ; 
Draw from its sheath, in thought, the trusty blade 
That drove rebellion o*er Culloden's field, 
Oppos'd in vain by Highland dirk and shield ; 
And feel the blood-rust on its splendour keen ! 



Then wing my spirit to a grander scene ; 

Let buming thoughts and words f^r vtterance 

throng; 
And bid me mark — ^though clouds will mtervene 
To veil the waters swift, and wild, and strenge 
How pours the tide of human fate along. 
Teil of sad s ife with Britain*s sons, who trod 
£arth*s virgin soll, beyond the 8un-lov*d wave ; 
Men — owning no superior but their God, 
Strong as their torrents, as their eagle, brave— 
Who dug with Freedom*s swordOppression's grave ! 
Teil, too, of him, the warrior-sage, whose de«ds 
Uucurs'd the future, and enfranclusM man ! 



But ah ! not yet — Timers darkest hour succeeda, 
Unmatch*d in wo since life and death began ! 
For Evil hath her place in Mercy*s plan, 
And long will fumish themes for mournf ul rhymes. 

XI. 

Speak ! — if thy soul, too fuU of ancient times, 
Will condescend of later deeds to teil — 
Speak of the day of blood, the night of crimes, 
llie moral earthquake, and the earthly hell, 
When slavessmote tyrants serv^d too long and welL 
Say how attention listen*d, pale, in heav^n, 
When — ^maddeuM by Abaddon*s legion brands. 
And too, too deeply wrongM to be forgiv*n — 
They found redemption in their own right hands, 
Purg*d with retorted fire their demonM lands, 
And clad in fresher green the calcin*d sod. 

XII. 

Kor him forget, the stripling demi-god, 
Before whose glance the herded nations fled. 
Teil how he crushM the mountains with bis nod« 
Walk*d on the storm, and to convulsion said, 
" Be still, thou babbler !" Teil how he who read 
The doom of kings fulM to forsee bis own. 
He plac'd upon bis head the crown of steel ; 
But dream*d he of bis grave in ooean lone ?— 
Touseaint ! thy foe was doom*d thy pangs to feel : 
On jailer-England and on him her seal 
Hath History set. For ocean*s waste of waves 
Fenc*d not bis throne from million hostile swords ; 
Therefore he built on multitudinous graves 
A tyrant*s power, and strove to bind with cords 
Thought; for she mockM him with her wing of 

words 
That withers armie& Who shall credit thee, 
Genius ? Still treacherous, or unfortunate, 
Yictim, or wronger ! Why must Hope still see 
Thy pinions, plum*d with light divine, abate 
Their speed when nearest heav*n, to uncreate 
Her glorious visions ? Aye, since time began, 
Creatures, with hearts of stone and brains of clay, 
Scoming Üiy vaunt to wing the reptile, man, 
O^er thee and thine have held barbarian sway ; 
And in the night which yet may have its dav, 
(The night of ages, moonless, starless, cold,; 
If tbe rare splendour of the might of mind 
Hath sometimes flashM o*er plagues and errors old, 
It flash 'd but to expire, and leave behind 
A deadlier gloom. But woodbine wreaths are twin^d 
Round thorns ; and praise, to merit due, is paid 
To vulgär dust, best liked when earthy most. 
While Milton grew, self-nourishM, in the shade, 
Ten Wallers bask^d in day. Misrule cau boast 
Of many Alvas ; Freedom, oft betray'd, 
Found her sole Washington. To shine unseen, 
Or only seen to blast the gazer *s eye ; 
Or struggle in eclipse, with vapours mean, 
That quench your brightness, and usurp the sky ; 
Such, meteor spirits ! is your destiny, 
Mourn'd in times past, and still deplor'd in these. 
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Ere Bedford*8 loaf or Erin^s sty be thine, 
Cloud-rolling Sheffield ! want shall humble alL 
Town of the unbow*d poor ! thou shalt not pine 
Like the £Etll*ii rustic, licensM Bapme*s thrall ; 
Bat, first to rise, wilt be the last to fall ! 
Slow are thy eons the paaper*8 trade to leam. 
Though, m the land that blossoms like the rose, 
The EngUsh peasant and the Irish kerne 
Fight for potatoes — thy proud labourer knowa 
Nor Workhouse wages, nor the exile*8 woea» 
Not yet thy bit of beef, thy pint of ale, 
Thy toil-stmng heart, which toil could ne*er dismay, 
Nor yet thy honest, skill'd right band shall fail ; 
Last, from thy hearths, the poor man^s pride shall 

strayj 
And still shall oome thy well-paid Satujtday, 
And still thy mom of rest be near and sure. 

IL 
Light I all is not corrapt, for thou art pnfe, 
Unchang'd, and changeless. Though frail man is 

vile, 
Thou look*st on him — serene, sublime, secure, 
Yet, like thy Father, with a pitying smile. 
Light ! we may cloud thy beuns, but not defile. 
Even on this wintry day, as marble cold, 
Angela xnight quit their home, to visit thee, 
And match their plumage with thy mantle, Toll*d 
Beneath Grod^s throne, o*er billows of a sea 
Whose isles are worlds, whose bounds infinity. 
Why then is Enoch absent from my side ? 
I miss the rustle of bis silver hair ; 
A guido no more, I seem to want a guide, 
While Enoch joumeys to the house of pray*r ; 
And ne^er came Sabbath day but he was there ! 
Lo, how like him, erect and streng, though gray, 
Yen village tower, time touch^d, to God appeala ! 
But hark ! the chimes of moming die away ! 
Hark ! — ^to the heart the solemn sweetness steals, 
Like the hearths voice, unfelt by none who feela 
That God is love, that man is Uving dust ; 
Unfelt by none whom ties of brotherhood 
Link to bis kind ; by none who puts bis trust 
In nought of earth that hath survivM the flood, 
Save those mute charities, by which the good 
Strengthen poor worms, and serve their makex best. 

IIL 
Hail, Sabbath ! day of mercy, peace, and rest ! 
Thou o*er loud cities throw'st a noiaeless spell. 
The hanmier there, the wheel, the saw, molest 
Pale thought no more. 0*er trade*s contentious 

hell 
Meek quiet spreads her wings invisible. 
But when thou com*8t, less sUent are the fields 
Through whose sweet paths the toil-freed towna- 

man steals, 
To hun the very air a banquet yields. 
Envious, he watches the pois^d hawk, that wheels 
His flight on chainless winds. Each cloud reveala 
A pan^e of beauty to his eye. 
His little boys are with him, seeking fiowers, 
Or chasing the too venturous gilded fly. 
So by the daisy^s side he spends the hours, 
Renewing friendship with the budding bowers ; 
And — wlule might, beauty, good, without alloy, 
Are mirror'd in his children's happy e^ — 
In his great tempie, offering thankful joy 
To Him, the infiniteiy Great and Wise, 
With soul attuned to Natureis harmonies, 
Serene, and cheerful, as a sporting child. 
His heart refuses to believe, that man 
Ck>uld tum into a hell the blooming wüd, 
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That long had known do fire, gnawing a lace 
With toothless gums — ^the last of all her race— 
She died of cold and hunger in her chair« 

vl 

The betl striked tweWe. The ancienthouse of prayer 
Pours forth its congregated youth and age ; 
The rieh, the poor, the gay, the sad, are there ; 
And Bome go thence, who, in their hearts, presage 
That one week more will end their pilgrimage. 
First, in all haste, oomes bnsy Bolus, croose 
As bantam cock, and neat as horse fresh polPd. 
Then boys, all slad, as bottled wasps let loose, 
Clapping their hands becaiise their toes are cold. 
Then the new Squire (more dreaded than the old) 
Rai8*d from the milk-cart by his uncle*s will — 
A Norfolk farmer he, who lov*d his joke, 
At tax-wom tradesmen aim^d, with practised skill ; 
For, sooming trade, he throve, while traders broke, 
And did not care a straw for Mister Coke. 
Next, lo 1 the monareh of the yillage school. 
Slow Jedediah comes, not yet the last. 
Well can he bear the blame for stubbom fool ; 
Meekly he bows to yeoman, stmnping past, 
While Bolus, yet in sight, seems travelling hjsL 
Thou, Jedediah, leamed wight, know^st well 
Why rush the younglings from the porch with glee. 
Dear to thy heart is Natureis breezy feil ; 
Deeply the captive^s woes are feit by theo, 
For thou art Nature's, Freedom*B devotee ! 
Witness the moss that winter*s rage defies, 
CullM yesterday, beside the lizard^s home ; 
Witness thou heben of the precipice, 
Beautifiil neighbour of the torrent's foam, 
Pluck*d, where the desert often sees him roam ! — 
Next comes the train who better days have known, 
Condenm^d the taunts of paupers bom to brook, 
With prostrate hearts, that moum their hopes o'er- 

thrown. 
And downcast eyes, that shun th* upbraiding look. 
Then comes his worship ; then his worship's cook ; 
And then, erect as truth, comes Enoch Wray, 
Bareheaded still, his cheek still wet with tears, 
Pondering the solemn text, as best he may. 
Lo, close behind, the curate meek appears ! 
Kindly he greets the man of five-score years, {^) 
The blind, the poor ! while purse-pride tumsaway. 
And whispering asks, half-^wishful, half-a&aid, 
If EnOch has applied for parish pay ? 
Short- sighted curate ! ply the worldling^s trade, 
Or, unpreferr*d, grow pale with hope delay*d, 
And die, the victim of low craft and spite. 
Shoii- sighted curate ! do as worldlings do ; 
Platter the wolf, for he can snarl and bite. 
What, though thy life is pure, thy doctrine tme ? 
The Squire&g hates thpe ; Bolus hates thee too. 
Physician, surgeon, umpire of thy flock ! 
Darfst thou be wise beyond the leamed schools ? 
How laughs the Doctor at thy little stock 
Of drügs and simples ! Bum thy usefiil tools. 
Priest and Mechanic, soomM by knaves and fools ! 
Then fawn on wealth and spum the all-shunn*d 

poor. 
To grandeur^s halls, a punctual dun, repair ; 
Or still shall honest ragis besiege thy door. 
And thou be found at Want*s bedside in pray V, 
While Pain moans low, and Death is watching 

there, 
And Hope sees better worids beyond the sky* 

VII. 
Near yonder archer yews — that solemnly 
Keep aye iipraisM their desolate hands, in praise 
Of the old heav^ns, and hoar antiquity — 



Behold the Hall ! There once dwelt Matthew 

Hayes, 
A trading yeoman of the bygone days. 
There, where his fathers sojourn'd on the piain, 
And damn*d the French, yet loy*d all human kmd, 
His annual feast was spread, nor spread in vain ; 
There his own acres billowM in the wind 
Their golden com. A man of vulgär mind, 
He laugh^d at leaming, while he scrawKd bis crosa, 
And rear*d his boy in sloth. But times grew worse: 
War came — and public waste brought private loss ; 
And punctual Bankruptcy, the thriving curse, 
BoggarM bis debtors, tili an empty purse 
AnswerM all claims. He sold bis land — ^then died, 
Following bis broken-hearted wife — and left 
Their son, the heir of prejudice and pride, 
To drink, and swear, of self-respect bereft, 
And feed the day^s debauch by nightly thert 
Behold his home, that stemly could withstand 
The storms of more than twice a hundred years ! 
In such a home was Shakspeare*s '* Hamlet** plann*d, 
And Baleigh*s boyhood shed ambitious tears 
0*er Colon*s wrongs. How proudly it uprears 
Its tower of clustei^d chinmeys, tufted o*er 
With ivy, ever green amid the gray, 
Yet envy-stung, and muttering evermore 
To yon red villa, on the king*s highway, 
*' Thou dandy ! I am not of yesterday.*' 
Time seems to reverence these fantastic walls : 
Behold the gables quaint, the comice strong, 
The Chambers, bellying over latticed halls, 
The oaken traoery, outlasting long 
The carven stone ; nor do their old age wrong 
With laughter vile, or heartless jest profane ! 

VIII. 
Why, Enoch, dost thou start, as if in pain ? 
The sound thou hear*st the blind alone could hear i 
Alas ! Miles Grordon ne'er will walk again ; 
But bis poor grand8on*s footstep wakes thy tear, 
As if indeed thy long lost friend were near. 
Here oft, with fading cheek and thoughtful brow, 
Wanders the youth — ^town-bred, but desert-bom. 
Too early taught life*8 deepening woes to know. 
He wakes in sorrow with tiie weeping mom, 
And gives much labour for a little com. 
In smoke and dust, from hopeless day to day. 
He sweats, to bloat the harpies of the seil, 
Who jail no victim, while Ins pangs can pay. 
Untaxing rent, and trebly taxing toil, 
They wa&ß the labour of his hands their spoil. 
And grind him fiercely ; but he still can get 
A ernst of v^iecfUn bread, despite their frowns ; 
They have not sent him like a pauper yet 
For Workhouse wages, as they send their downs ; 
Such tactics do not answer yet in towns. 
Nor have they gorg*d his souL Thrall though he be, 
Of brutes who bite him while he feeds them, still 
He feels his intellectual dignity, 
Works hard, reads usefully, wiüi no mean skill 
Writes, and can reason weU of good and ilL 
He hoards his weekly groat. His tear is shed 
For Borrows which his hard-worn band relieves. 
Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 
(For slaves enough already toil for thieves,) 
How gratefully his growing mind receives 
The food which tyrants struggle to withhold ! 
Though hourly ills his every sense invade 
Beneath the cloud that o*er his home is roll*d, 
He yet respects the power which man hath made, 
Nor loathes the despot-humbling sons of trade. 
But, when the silent Sabbath-day arrives, 
He seeks the cottage, bordering on the moor, 
Where his forefathers pass*d their lowly lives — 
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Where still his mother dwells, content though poor, 
And ever glad to meet him at the door. 
Oh, with what rapture he prepares to fly 
From streets and courts, with crime and sorrow 

Btrew'd, 
And bids the mountain lift him to the aky I 
How prond, to feel his heart not all subdu'd I 
How happy to shake hands with Solitude I 
Still, Nature, still he loves thy uplands brown — 
The rock, that o*er his father^s freehold towers I 
And strangers, hurrying through the dingy town, 
May know his workdiop by its sweet wildflowers. 
Cropp*d on the Sabbath from the hedge-side bowers, 
The hawthom blossem in his window droops ; 
Far from the headlong stream and lucid air 
The pallid alpine rose to meet him stoops, 
As if to soothe a brother in despair, 
Exiled from Nature and her pictnres fair, 
E*en winter sends a posy to his jail, 
Wreath*d of the snnny celandine — ^the brief, 
Courageous windflower, loveliest of the frail^— 
The hazePs crimson star — ^the woodbine*s leaf — 
The daisy with its half-clos*d eye of grief-^ 
Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, and song ! 

IX. 
Bird I who would swelter with the laden throng, 
That had thy wings ? Earth spumers, you are free ! 
Bat thon must drag the chains of life along. 
And, all but hopeless, tili thou cease to be, 
Teil, wo-wom Artisan ! Yet, unlike thee 
Is minion^d Erin*s sty*d and root-fed down. 
How unlike thee, though once erect and proud, 
Is Engkind^s peasant f^ve, the trodden down, 
The parish-paid, in soul and body bow*d ! 
How unlike thee is Jem, the rogue avow^d, 
Whose trade is poaching I Honest Jem works not, 
B^ not, but thriyes by plundering beggars bere. 
Wise as a lord, and quite as good a shot. 
He, like his betters, Uves in hate and fear, 
And feeds on partridge, because bread is dear. 
Sire of six sons, apprenticM to the jail. 
He prowls in arms, the tory of the night ; 
With them he shares his battles and bis ale ; 
With Imn they feel the majesty of might ; 
No despot better knows that Power is Bight. 
Mark lus unpaidish sneer, his lordly frown ; 
Hark, how he caUs beadle and flunky liars I 
See, how magnificently he breaks down 
His neighbour*s fence, if so bis will reqoires ! 
And how bis struttle emulates the Squire^s ! 
And bow like Mistress Gig, late Betty Scrubb, 
Or Mister Dungbül, with his British pride, 
He takes the wall of Glossin and his cub, 
Or loyal Guts, who, bursting, coughs, to hide 
The wounded meanness he mistakes for pride ! 
Jem rises with the moon ; but when she sinks, 
Homeward, with sack-like pockets, and quick heels, 
Hungry as boroughmongering goul, he slinks. 
He reads not, writes not, thinks not — scarceiy feels ; 
Insolent ape I whate*er he gets he steals, 
Then plays the devil with bis righteous gain ! 

X. 

O thou, whom conquerM seas made great in rain, 
Fiül'n Venice ! Ocean Queen no more ! oppress*d 
Nurse of true slaves, and lords whom slaves disdain ! 
Whisper thy sickening sister of the West 
That Trade hath wings, to fly from climes unblessM ! 
Trade, the transformer, that tums dross to bread, 
And reaps rieh harvests on the barren nmin ; 
Trade, that uproots wild flowers, and from their bed 
Digs forth hard steel, to hew the bondman^s chain : 
Tamer of Tyrants, eise opposM in vain ! 
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Nor do the travellers their way fbrget ; 
Kor 18 the gnisshopper a burthen yet. 
Though bloBsoms on the moantain top the snow^ 
The maids of music yet are lingering near ; 
Still are the wakef ul listeners wise to know ; 
Still to thy souI the voice of Bong is dear. 
And when I redd to thee that vision drear — 
The Manfred of stem Byron — thou didst bend, 
Fix*d, to drink in each touching word and tone. 
On thy chang*d cheek I saw strong feeling blend 
Impetuous hues ; and tears feil, one by one, 
From thy clos*d eyes, as on the moorland stone 
The infuit river <&ops its crystal chill« 

II. 

Say, then, is Pope our prince of poets still P 
Or may we boast, in these all rhyming days, 
One clunber of the Heliconian hUl, 
Whose classic spirit and unborrowM lays 
Johnson or caustic Swift had deignM to praise ? 
Scott, whose invention is a magic loom ; 
Baillie, artificer of deathless dreams ; 
Moore, the Montgomery of the drawing-room ; 
Montgomery, the Motore of solenm themes ; 
Crabbe, whose dark gold is richer than it seems ; 
Keats, that sad name, which time shall write in 

tears; 
Poor Bums, the Scotchman, who was not a slave ; 
Campbell, whomFreedom^s deathless Hope endears ; 
White, still remember*d in his cruel grave ; 
Ill-fated Shelley, yainly great and brave ; 
Wordsworth, whose thoughts acquaint ns with our 

own; 
Didactic, eamest Cowpdr, erave and gay ; 
Wild Southey, flying, like me hem, /done ; 
And dreamy Goleri^e, of the wizard lay : 
These are true bards, who please not Enoch Wray ! 
Bot may not Byron, dark and grand, compete 
With hun who sung Belinda*s ravished tress ? 
Chaste is the muse of Pope, and passing sweet ; 
But Byron is all fervour, rivalless 
In might and passion. Woman*B tendemess — 
When woman is most tender, most depIorM — 
Moves not like his $ and still, when least divine^ 
He is a god, whose shrines shall be restor'd — 
Apollo, self-dethron*d. His mind a min» 
Where night-bom gems in cherishM «^ylrr^Aaa 

shine, 
He — ^thrice a Ford, twice an Euripides, 
And half a Schiller — ^hath a Milton*8 power, 
But not a Shakspeare*s ; strength, and fire, and 

ease, 
And almost graoe ; though gloomy as the tower 
Around whose dangerous brow storms love to lower, 
His World is all within, like Enoch Wray*s. 

IIL 
The full-blown flower, maturely fair, displays 
Intensest beauty, and th* enamonrM wind 
Drinks its deep fragrance. But could lengthen*d 

days 
Have ripen*d to more worth dark Byron's mind. 
And purg'd his thoughts from taint of earth refinM ? 
Or would he have sent forth a fiercer glow, 
And gloomier splendour, from his core of fire P 
We know not what he might have been, but know 
What he could not be. Proud of his high lyre^ 
tVe moum the dead, who never can expire. 
Proud of his fearless frown, his buming tear ; 
Proud of the poet of all hearts, who heard 
The mute reproach of Greece ; with zeal severe, 
We scrutlnize our least injurious word, 
Nor longer deem his spleeny whims absurd» 
His pangs ridiculous, his weakness crime* 



IV. 

Heaven^sfav'rites are shortliv*d. Stem fate and time 
Will have their victims ; ahd the best die first, 
Leaving the bad still strong, though past their prime, 
To curse the hopeless world they ever curs^d, 
Vaunting vile deeds, and vainest of the worst. 
And he who cannot perish is no more ! 
He died who is immortal, and must be, 
To time*8 slow years, like ocean to the shore, 
The sun to heav*n ! He died where feil the free (f) 
Of andent Greece ; and Greeks his loss deplore. 
There, where they fight, as fought their sires of yore, 
In the great cause of all the good and great, 
Liberty*8 martyr, £ngland*s, Europe*s pride, 
Girdin^ his broken heart, he championM fate, 
And laid down life — ^though not as Russell died, 
To him, '' by better ties than blood,** allied. 
Beyond the deep he perished, far firom all 
That darkenM death with love ; and, though the wave 
Leagued with his foes to mock his dying call, 
His dust is where his heart was, when he gave 
Years of defeated glory for a grave, 
Sighing m death hu deathless love and wo. 

V. 

Father ! thy life has been prolongM, to know 
Strange times, stränge men, stränge changes, and 

Strange lays ; 
The warrior-bard whom Athens, long ago, 
Crown'd peerless heir of never-dying praise, 
Hath found a greater. In those fearful days 
When, tempest-driv*n, and tossM on troubled seaa, 
Thought, like the petrel, lov*d the whirlwind best, 
And o*er the waves, and through the foam, with ease^ 
Rose up into the black cloud's thund'rous breast, 
To rouse the lightning from his gloomy rest ; 
Then, in the shadow of the mountains, dwelt 
A lady, to whose heart high hopes were dear, 
Who wildly thought, and passionately feit. 
And strangely dr^mM,that man — the slave of Fear, 
And Pain, and Want — ^might be an angel here. 
FuU oft that lady of the glen remote 
CallM Enoch her wise mason ; oft partook 
His humble meal, while, mirrorM in his thought, 
The pensive past assumM her own sweet lool^ 
*Twas then she gave him her last gift, a book 
Dark with stränge power, and fearfully divine. 
It chillM his blood, it lifted up his hair ; 
Spirits of terror livM in every line ; 
A spell was on its pages of despair. 
And buming woes, which Nature could not bear. 
*Twas grand, but dreadful as the thoughts that wrung 
The son of moming, from the solar beam 
HurPd to the centre, where bis soul, unstrung, 
DisdainM Submission still, too proud to seem 
Unvanquish^d. Was it but a feuful dream, 
That tale of Schiller's ? Du the robber Moor 
Pierce through Amelia*s broken heart his own ? 
Smite the dark tower and shake the iron door ? 
And tecu he answered by a father*s groan ? — 
Th' Avonian seer hath ceasM to stand alone. 
But thou no more shalt printed vision read, 
Enoch ! that dire perussJ was thy last ; 
For, from thine eyeballs, with a spirit's speed, 
Gone, and for ever, light and beauty pa8B*d. 
Not that a horror and a wo too vast 
Had quench'd thy brilliant orbs : nor was thy doom 
Like his-«-the bard who sang of Eden*s bowers, 
ThQ bard of lofty thought, aU fire and gloom. 
All might and purity>^whose awful powers, 
Too diurkly strong for organs frail as ours, 
Pre8S*d on his visual nerve a pall-like night : 
But God, who chastens whom he loves, ordain^d, 
Although thy frame was vigorous, thy step light. 
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Thy spirit like th* autumnal gale unrein*d — 
Thal thine should be affliction, well sustain'd, 
To shew the proud what humble worth can bear. 

VI. 
Then hither, Pride, with tearless eyes repair ! 
Ck>me, and leam wisdom from unmurmurmg wo, 
That, *reft of early hope, yet scoms despair. 
Still in bis bosom light and beauty elow, 
Though darkness took bim captiveTong ago. 
Nor is the man of five-score years alone : 
A beav^nly fonn, in pity, bovers near ; 
He listens to a voice of tenderest tone^ 
Wbose accents sweet tbe happy cannot bear ; 
And, lo, be dasbes from bis cheek a tear, 
Caugbt by an angel sbape, witb tresses pale. 
He sees ber, in lus souL How fix*d be Stands 1 
But, oh, can angels weep ? Can grief prevail 
0*er spirits pure ? Sbe waves ber tbin, wbite bands; 
And wbile ber form recedes, ber eye expands, 
Ghizing on joys wbicb be wbo seeks sball find. 
Tbere is an eye tbat watcbes o*er tbe blind : 
He hath a friend — '* not lost, but gone before" — 
Wbo leffc ber image in bis beart bebind. 
But wben bis bands, in darkness, trembied o^er 
Her lifeless features, and be beard no more 
Tbe voice wbose last tone bless*d bim, frenzy 

came! 
Blindness on blindness ! midnigbt tbick and deep, 
Too beavy to be feit ! — ^tben pangs, like flame, 
Tbat sear'd tbe brain — sorrow tbat could not 

weep; 
Fever, tbat would bave barter*d worlds for sleep ! 
He bad no tears, but tbose tbat inly pour, 
And scald tbe beart ; no slumbers, but tbe doze 
Tbat stuns tbe moumer wbo can hope no more ; 
But be bad sbudderings, Stupor, nameless woes, 
Horror, wbicb only he tbat suffers knows. 
But frenzy did not kill. His iron frame, 
Though sbaken, stood. Tbe mind^s night faded slow. 
Then would he call upon bis daugbter*s name, 
Böcause it was ber motber^s I ^d his wo 
Waned into resignation, pleas*d to shew 
A face of peace, without the smile it wore. 
Nor did the widower leam again to smile 
Until his daughter to her Albert bore 
Anotber Mary, (®) and on yonder Stile 
He nurs*d tbe habe, tbat sweetly could beguile, 
Witb looks unseen, '' all sadness but despair.*' 
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VII. 
Kay, Enoch, do not weep. Tbe day is fair. 
And fiings bright lightnings from his beim abroad ; 
Let US drink &ep tbe pure and lucid air, 
£re darkness call thee to her damp abode. 
Hark, how the titling wbistles o*er the read ! 
Holm, plume thy palms ! and toss thy purple Torse 
Elm 1 but, Wood Rose, be not a bride too soon ! 
Snows yet may sbroud alive the golden gorse : 
Thou early- green I deem not thy baue a boon ; 
Distrust the day that changeth like the moon. 
But still our father weeps. Ah 1 though all bues 
Are dead to bim, tbe floral bours sball yet 
Shed o*er his beart their fragrance-loving dews ! 
E'en now, the daisy, like a gem, is set, 
Though faint and rare, in winter^s Coronet. 
Thy sisters sleep, adventurous windfiower pale ! 
And thy meek blush afifronts tbe celandine, 
The starry herald of that gentlest gale 
Wbose plumes are sunbeams, dipp*d in odours 

fine: 
Well may'st thou blush $ but sad blight will be 

thine, 
If glowing day shut fröre in stormy night. 
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Into the azure dorne, that, haply, hung 

0*er thoughtful power, ere suffering had begun. 

II. 
Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers 

run; 
The redwing mith, it is a glorioüs mcnu 
Blue are thy Heavens, thou Highest I and ihy sim 
Shines without cloud, all fire. How sweetly, bome 
On wings of moming o*er the leafless thom, 
The tiny wren*s small twitter warbles near ! 
How swiftly flashes m the stream the trout ! 
Woodbine I our father's eveivwatchful ear 
Knows, by thy rustle, that thy leaves are out. 
The trailing bramble hath not yet a sprout ; 
Yet harshly to the wind the wanton prates, 
Not with thy smooth lisp, woodbme of the fields ! 
Thou future treasure of the bee, that waits 
Gladly on thee, spring^s harbmgerl when yields 
All bounteous earth her odorous flowers, and builds 
The nightmgale, in beauty^s fairest land. 

III. 
Five rivers, like the fingers of a hand, 
Flung from black mountains, mingle, and are one 
Where sweetest Valleys quit the wild and grand. 
And eldest forests, o*er the silvan Don, 
Bid their immortal brother joumey on, 
A stately pilgrim, watch*d by all the hüls. 
Say, shall we wander where, through warriors* 

praves, 
The Infant Yewden, mountain-cradled, trills 
Her doric notes ? Or, where the Locksley rares 
Of broil and battle, and the rocks and caves 
Dream yet of ancient days ? Or, where the sky 
Darkens o^er Rivilin, the clear and cold, 
That throws his blue length, like a snake, from 

high? 
Or, where deep azure brightens into gold 
0'*er Sheaf, that moums in Eden? Or, where 

roird 
On tawny sands, through regions passion-wild, 
And groves of love, in jealous beauty dark, 
Complains the Porter, Natureis thwarted child, 
Born in the waste, like headlong Wiming ? Hark ! 
The poisM hawk caUs thee, Village Patriarch ! 
* He calls thee to his mountains ! Up, away I 
Up» up, to Stanedge ! higher still ascend, 
TUl kmdred rivers, from the summit gray, 
To distant seas their course in beauty bend. 
And, like the lives of human millions, blend 
Disparted wares in one immensity I 

IV. 

BeautifuI rivers of the desert ! ye 
Bring food for labour from the foodless waste. 
PleasM stops the wanderer on his way, to see 
The frequent wier oppose your heedless haste. 
Where toils the Mill^ by ancient woods embrac*d. 
Hark, how the cold steel screams in hissing fire ! 
But Enoch sees the Orinder*s wheel no more, 
CouchM beneath rocks and forests, that admire 
Their beauty in the waters, ere they roar 
Dash*d in white foam the swift circumference o*er. 
There draws the Grinder his laborious breath ; 
There, coughing, at his deadly trade he bends. 
Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death ; 
Scoming the future, what he eams he spends ; 
Debauch and Riot are his bosom friends. 
He plays the Tory, sultan-like and well : 
Wo to the traitor that dares disobey 
The Dey of Straps ! as rattanM tools shall teil 
Füll many a lordly freak, by night, by day, 
lUustrates gloriously his lawless sway. 



Behold his failings I hath he virtues, too ? 
He is no pauper, blackguard though he be. 
Füll well he knows what minds combinM can do. 
Füll well maintains his birthright — He is free ! 
And, frown for frown, outstares monopoly ! 
Yet Abraham and EUiot, both in vain,* 
Bid säence on bis chee^ prolong the bloom ; 
He will not live ! he seems in haste to gain 
The undisturb*d asylum of the tomb. 
And, old at two-and-thirtv, meets bis doom I 
Man of a hundred years, how unlike thee ! 

V. 

But steeper hüls look down on stream and troe ; 

I pray thee, pause, or, lo, I lag behind t 

Ah, tnou wUt prove an overmatch for me, 

Despite the sad erectness of the blind. 

Whoever walks with thee, though young, wül find 

^Tis hard for youth to emulate uiy age. 

They were adventurous Sampsons, that would try 

To mt a load with Enoch, or engage 

To fling a heavier quoit. And thigh to thigh, 

And foot to foot, plac'd well and warily, 

He who throws thee had need be in bis prime. 

VI. 

The moors — all hail ! Ye changeleas, ye sablime, 
That seldom hear a voice, save that of Heav'n ! 
Scomers of chance, and fate, and death, and time, 
But not of Him, whose viewless band hath riv*n 
The chasm, through which the mountain stream is 

driv'n! 
How like a prostrate giant — ^not in sieep, 
But listening to his beating heart — ^ye lie I 
With winds and clouds dread harmony ye keep ; 
Ye seem alone beneath the boundless sky ; 
Ye speak, are mute — and there is no reply ! 
Here all is sapphire light, and gloomy Umd, 
Blue. brilliant sky, above a sable sea 
Of hüls, like chaos, ere the first conmiand, 
'' Let there be light !** bade light and beauty be. 
But thou art here, thou rarest doudberry ! 

health^restorer ! did he know thy worth, 
The bilious townsman would for thee resign 

His wall-grown peach, well pleased. In moorland 

earth 
Thee would he plant, thou more than nectarine ! 
Thou better grape ! and, in thy fruit divine, 
Quaff strengüi and beauty from the living bough. 

VII. 
This soene is andent, Enoch mnsi allow« 
Marble is less enduring than the flower 
That wither*d ages hence, and withers now, 
Where, black as night, th* unalter'd mountain'n 

tower, 
And baffled Time sees things that mock bis power. 

1 thank ye, billows of a granite sea, 

That the brib'd plough, defeated, ludts belowl 

And thanks, majestic Barrenness, to thee, 

For one grim region in a land of wo, 

Where tax^sown wheat and paupers will not grow. 

Here pause, old Man, the alpine air to taste : 

Drink it from Nature*s goblet, while the mom 

Speaks like a fiery trumpet to the waste. 

Here despot grandeur reigns in pomp forlom. 

Despair might sojoum here, with bosom tom. 

And long endure, but never smile again. 

Hail to the tempest*s throne, the cloud*s high road, 

Lone as the aged sky, and hoary main I 

* Mr Abraham improved, it is said, and Mr John 
Elliot invented, the grinder *8 prcservative, which the 
grinders will not use I 
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The path we tread tbe Sherwood outlaws trode, 
Where no man bideth, Locksley^s band abode, 
And urgM the salient roe throogh bog and brake. 

VIII. 
Know^st thou our father, thou enfeebled snake, 
That seek'st the sun too soon ? Dost thoa, in awe 
And love, the seldom trodden path forsake ? 
To him, thou seem^st the very snake he saw 
In ruddy boyhood. While thy folds withdraw, 
Uncoird o*er cranshy rocts, and fem-stalks dry. 
He thinks he sees thee, colourM like the stone, 
With cruel and atrocioas Tory eye, 
And anxious look of dog that seeketh bone, 
Or sour Scotch placeman, when bis place Is gone, 
To feed some Whiggish fool, who will not eat. 

IX. 
Bee ! that hast left thy sandy-coY*d retreat(^ 
Before the living purple hath purveyM 
Food for thee ; potent pigmy ! that the fleet 
WingM moments of the past, and years, array*d 
In patch-work, from the rohe of things decay*d, 
Recall^st from sad oblivion ! thou canst do 
What mightiest spirits cannot — Silence hears 
Thy monnur ; and our sire, who hears it too, 
Lives o^er again a hundred pensive years. 
Pathetic insect ! thou haat brought fresh tears 
To sightless eye-balls, and a channerd cheek. 
O that once more he could become a boy, 
And see the morning o*er the mountains break 
In doodsof fire, which, army-like, dephif — 
That he might chase thee, with a nunter*s joy, 
Yainly, o*er moss, and heath, and plumy fem I 

X. 

Father I we stand upon the mountain stem, 
That cannot feel our lightness, and disdains 
Reptiles, that sting and perish in their tum, 
That hiss and die — ^and, io ! no trace remains 
Of all their joys, their triumphs, and their pains ! 
Yet to stand here might well exalt the mind : 
These are not common moments, nor is tfais 
A common scene. Hark, how the Coming wind 
Booms, like the funeral dirge of wo, and bliss, 
And life, and forai, and miiid, and all that is ! 
How like the wafture of a world-wide wing 
It Sounds and sinks^-and all is hush*d again I 
But are our spirits humbled ? No ! We string 
The lyre of death with mystery and pain, 
And proudly hear the dreadful notes complain 
That man is not the whirlwind, but the leaf, 
Tom from the tree to soar and disappear. 
Orand is our weakness, and sublime our grief. 
Lol on this rock, I shake off hope and fear, 
And stand releas^d from clay I — ^yet am I here, 
And at my side are blindness, age, and wo. 

XI. 

Far to the left, where streams disparted flow, 
Bude as bis home of granite, dark and cold. 
In ancient days, beneath the mountain*s brow, 
Dwelt, with bis son, a widower poor and old. 
Two steeds he had, whose manes and forelocks hold 
Ck>mb ne*er had touch'd ; and daily to the town 
They dragg^d the rock, from moorland quarries torn. 
Years roU^d away. The son, to manhood growa» 
Married bis equal ; and a boy was bom, 
Dear to the grandsire*s heart. But pride, and scora, 
And avarice, fang*d the mother*s small gray eyes, 
That duUy i^one, like studs of tarnishM lead. 
She poisonM soon her husband*s mind with lies ; 
Soon nought remainM to cheer the old man's shed, 
Save the sweet boy, that nightly shar^d bis bed. 



And worse days were at band. The son defied 

The father — seiz'd bis goods, his steeds, bis cart : 

The old man saw, and, unresisting, sigh*d : 

But when the chÜd, unwilling to depart, 

Clung to his knees, then spoke the old man^s heart 

In gushing tears. '' The floor,** he said, '' is dry : 

Let the poor boy sleep with me this one night. ^* 

'' Nay,** said the mother ; and she twichM awry 

Her rabid lip ; and dreadful was the sight, 

When the dwarfd vixen dash*d, with fiendish spite. 

Her tiny fist into the old man*s face; 

While he, soft-hearted giant, sobb'd and wept. 

But the child triumphed ! Rooted to the place, 

Clasping the aged knees, his hold he kept, 

And once more in his grandsire^s bosom slept* 

And nightly still, and every night the boy 

Slept with his grandsire, on the rush-strewn floor, 

Till the old man forgot his wrongs, aud joy 

Revisited the cottage of the moor. 

But a sad night was darkening round his door : 

The snow had melted silently away. 

And, at the gloaming, ceas'd the all-da^ rain ; 

But the child came not. Wherefore did he stay ? 

The old man rose, nor long look*d forth in rain ; 

The stream was bellowing from the hüls amain, 

And screams were mingled with its sullen roar : 

*' The boy is in the bum,** said he, dismay^d. 

And rushM forth, wild with anguish. From the shore 

He plung*d; then, staggering, with both hands 

displayM, 
Caught, screaming, at the boy, who shriek*d for 

aid, 
And sank, and raisM his hands, and rose, and 

scream*d ! 
He leap*d ; he strack o*er eddying foam ; he cast 
His wildernd glance o^er waves that yelp*d and 

gleam*d ; 
And wrestled with the stream, that graspM him &st, 
Like a bird struggling with a serpent vast. 
Still, as he mi8s*d his aim, more faintly tried 
The boy to scream ; still down the torrent went 
The lessening cries ; and soon, far off, they died ; 
While o*er Üie waves, that still their boom forth 

sent, 
Descended, coffin-black, the firmament. 
Mom came : the boy retum*d not : noon was nigh ; 
And then the mother sought the hut in haste. 
There sat the wretched man, with glaring eye ; 
And in his arms the lifeless child, embrac'd, 
Lay like a darkening snow-wreath on the waste. 
'^ God curse thee, dog ! what hast thou done ?** she 

cried. 
And fiercely on his horrid eye-balls gaz^d : 
Nor band, nor voice, nor dreadful eyes replied ; 
Still on the corpse he star^d with head unrais*d ; 
But in his fixM eyes light unnatural blaz*d, 
For Mind had lefb them, to retum no more. 
Man of the wither*d heart-strings ! is it well ?— 
Long in the grave hath slept the maniac hoar ; 
But of the '* lost lad" still the mountains teil, 
When shriek the spirits of the hooded feil. 
And, many-voic'd, comes down the foaming snow. 

XIL 
Hail ! silence of the desert ! — I speak low 
In reverence — here the falcon^s wmg is awed, 
As o'er the deep repose, sublimely slow. 
He wheels in conscious majesty abroad. 
Spirits sbould make the desert their abode. 
The meekest, purest, mightiest, that e*er wore 
Dust as a garment, stole from crowds unbless'd 
To sea-like forests, or the sea-beat shore. 
And utter*d, on the star-sought mountain*s breast, 
The holiest precepts e*er to dust address*d. 
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Oh, happy, sonls of death-freed men, if here 
Ye wander, in your noiseless fonns, unseen ! 
Though not remote, removed from grief and fear, 
And äl that pride shall be, and guilt hath been ; 
While gentle death his shadow casts between 
Thoughts 8eraph-*wing*d, and xnan^s infinnity I 

XIII. 
To live unseen, but not to cease to be ! 
Unheard, unseen, with men, or rocks, to dwell ! 
O that I were all thooght and memory, 
A wing^d intelligence inyisible ! 
Then would I read the virgin's fears, and teil 
Delicions secrets to her lover's heart, 
By spectre-hannted wood, or wizard stream ; 
Or bid the awful form of Justice start, 
And prompt the conscience-stricken murderer^s 

scream; 
Or scourge the rieh man, in his ghastly dream, 
For heartless deeds, unwept, and unaton^d. 

XIV. 
Hail, Desolation ! Solitude ! and, thronM 
On changeless rocks, Etemity ! Look down, 
And say, What see ye? — Want, that vainly groan'd, 
While mercy gave him stones for foodi The 

frown 
Of guilt, on minds and hearts, in mins strown ! 
Hate, torturing Constancy, that lovM too well ! 
Majestic things, in gnats that live an hour 1 
Soul-bartering Faction, fain to buy or seil, 
And *8pous*d to Fraud, with kingdoms foradowerl 
Ye sister forms of Natureis dread and power 1 
Stand ye upon the earth ? HeaY*n hath no doud 
To be a carpet for your dismal feet. 
Ye stand upon the earth, and skies are bow*d 
To knee your throne, this granite-pillar*d seat, 
That is, and was, and shall be. Wildly beat, 
Beneath your footstool, passions, feelings, deeds, 
Like billovs on the solitary shore, 
Where baffled wave to baffled wave succeeds, 
SpumM by the sullen rocks, with sullen roar, 
And rising, falling, foaming evermore, 
To rise, and fall, and roar, and foam in vain. 

XV. 

Ye rocks I ye elements I thou shoreless nuun, 

In whose blue depths, worlds, ever voyaging, 

Freighted with life and death, of fate complain ! 

Things of immutability ! ye bring 

Thoughts that with sorrow and with terror wring 

The human breast. Unchang*d, of sad decay 

And deathless change ye speaJk, like prophets old, 

Foretelling Evil's ever-present day ; 

And, as when Horror lays his finger cold 

Upon the heart in dreams, appal the bold. 

O thou, Futurity, our hope and dread, 

Let me unveil thy features, fair or foul ! 

Thou, who shalt see the grave untenanted. 

And commune with the re-embodied soul ! 

Teil me thy secrets, ere thy ages roll 

Their deeds, that yet shall be on earth, in heaT*n, 

And in deep hell, where rabid hearts with pain 

Hust purge their plagues, and leam to be for- 

given I 
Shew me the beauty that shall fear no stain. 
And still, through age-long years, unchang^d re- 

main ! 
As one who dreads to raise the pallid sheet 
Which shrouds the beautiful and tranquil face 
That yet can smile, but never more shall meet, 
With kisses warm, his ever-fond embrace ; 
So, I draw nigh to theo, with timid pace. 
And tremble, though I long to lift thy veiL 
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Enoch Wray versiäes his dream. His anziety to 
recite his composition to bis neighbour, Alice 
Gre^iw — Snow-storm.— Disasten of Enooh Wray 
on his way to the cottage of Alice Green.— Her 
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I. 
Dreams ! are ye vapours of the heated brain, 
Or echoes of our deeds, our fears, our hopee ? 
FeyerM remembrances, that o*er again 
Teil prose adventures, in poetic tropes, 
While drowsy judgment with Illusion copes 
Feebly and vainly ? Are ye paid when due ? 
Or, like our cobweb wealth, unfound when sought ? 
Be ye of Sterling value, weighM and true, 
Or the mere paper currency of thought, 
By spendthrift fancy sign*^ and go(ä for nought — 
Enoch hath dream*d a dream, like saddest truth, 
And done it into rhyme. And Alice Green— i 
The shrewish village quack, and ever sooth 
Interpreter of dreams^-can teil, I ween, 
What signs and omens, rhym*d or rhymeJess, mean. 
With all a poet^s ardour to rehearse 
A Vision, like the Florentiners of yore, 
Feverish and nervous, muttering deathless Verse, 
He opens oft, and oft he shuts the door. 
And every leiden minute seems a score. 
But he is storm-bound. To the marsh below, 
While squattering ducks descend, and, with pale 

beams, 
The hooded, ineffectual sun, through snow 
That feil all night, and still is falling, gleams, 
Like reason, struggling half awake, in dreams. 
He hears the redbreast peck the frosted pane, 
Asking admittance to the warm fireside ; 
And — while o*er muffled ruts each cart and wain 
Moves without sound — he opes the casement wide,. 
To hail once more the guest he ne*er denied ; 
Then spreads his hands, to feel if yet the plumes 
Of heav^n are wavering in the noiseless air ; 
DeterminM — ^when the bürden *d sky resumes 
Its lucid azure, dear, and cold, and fair — 
Through paths of hidden peril to repair. 
And have some harmless fun with Alice Green. 
How wild, how wondrous, and how chang*d the 

scene 
Since yesterday ! On hill and Valley bright 
Then look*d broad heav^n, all splendid and serene ; 
And earth and sky were beauty, music, light. 
But now the storm-cock shakes the powdery white, 
With Start impatient, from his shivering wings ; 
And, on the maple*s loaded bough depress^d, 
PerchM o*er the buried daisy sweetly sings, 
With modulated throat and speckled breast, 
To cheer the hen bird, drooping in the nest 
On dusky eggs, with many a dot and streak. 

IL 

Love of the celandine and primrose meek I 
Star of the leafless hazle ! where art thou ? 
Where is the windflower, with its modest cheek ? 
Larch ! hast thou dash'd from thy denuded brow 
Blossoms, that stole their rose-hues from the glow 
Of Even, blushing into dreams of love ? 
Flowers of the wintry beam and faithless sky! 
Gems of the wither*d bank and shadeless grove I 
Ye are where he who moums you soon must lie ; 
Beneath the shroud ye slumber, tranquilly ; 
But not for ever. Yet a sudden hour 
Shall thaw the spotless mantle of your sleep, 
And bid it, melted into thunder, pour 
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From mountain, waste, and feil, with foamy sweep, 

Whelknmg the flooded plain in ruin deep. 

YeSj little silent minstrels of the wild, 

Your Toiceless song shall touch the heart asain ! 

And shall no moming dawn on Sonow^s child ? 

Shall buried mind for ever mute remain 

Beneath the sod, from which your beauteous strain 

Shall yet arise in music, feit, not heard ? 

No ! f^aith, Hope, Love^ Fear, Gladness, Frailty, 

all, 
Forbid that man should periah. Like the bird 
That soars and sings in Natureis festival, 
Oar souls shall rise — and fear no second fall — 
Oor adoration strike a lyre divine ! 

IIL 

Now Arough the dearmg storm, tiie snnbeams 

shine ; 
And, lo I the fluttering flakes are winnow*d fire ! 
Thinner and thinner fall the fleeces fine; 
From mantled felis the umberM douds retire ; 
And heay*n, that stoopM to earth, is lifted higher. 
How Nature dazzles in her bridal vest ! 
Like air-blown fire on fire is light on snow. 
A long- lost feeling wakes in Enoch*s breast ; 
His sightless ^e-balls feel a sapphire glow, 
That speaks of hues and forms dead long ago— 
The bright, the wild, the beautiful, the grand ! 

IV. 

Kow the third Mary takes her grandsire^s band. 
And leads him forth into the soon-chang'd road ; 
A World unknown, an undiscover*d land I 
Confus^d, amazM, perturb*d, he walks abroad, 
Yet inly pleas'd, t'wards Alice 6reen*s abode. 
But, too erect on slippery paths to roam, 
With forward band, in vain his way he feels. 
When snows are deep, the blind should stay at 

home. 
At length, the path descends ; he staggers, reels, 
And from beneath him glide his treadierous heels. 
He lies, with ghastly terror in his face, 
Like one half-stunn'd beneath the lightning^s stroke. 
Rising, he slips ; he mores with timid pace, 
Almost repenting his intended joke ; 
Then cUngs, half prostrate, to the hoary oak, 
And gasps, with eye-brows lifted in dismay. 

V. 

Ye who can gaze on beauty-breathing day, 
And drink intoxication with your eyes ! 
Compassionate the sightless on his way ; 
With gloomy trepidation sympathize, 
When faithless snows the icy way disguise ; 
With pity hear his faint and feeble call, 
With pity see his quivering lip and cheek ; 
His grasping hands that try to catch the wall ; 
His wild, Wide eyes, that helpless trouble speak ; 
His sliding feet ; his knees, bent, trembling weak ; 
His hatless locks, which frantic dread uprears I 
The beauteous girl, too, trembles, and, in tears, 
Pale with her grandsire^s fear, laments its cause. 
But, lo ! the skaiter, sliving Bill appears, 
And, while the snow-flake on his broad chin thaws, 
Deigns to instruct him in the skaiter^s laws : 
*' Stoop, Enoch, stoop ! bend forward ! and un- 

scar^d, 
O'er slapest ice thy gloomy way pursue." 
And see ! old Alice limps from yonder yard ! 
Last night, she dream*d that Enoch came to woo 
The five-times wedded, now aged eighty-two, 
With fifty guineas sew*d in his left Seeve I 
Certes, that ancient sleeve is dam^d and stitchM : 
*But who shall now her dream-craft disbelieye ? 



He comes ! — she laughs and winks, like one be- 

witch'd. 
And feels already married, and enrich*d. 
Her rieht band on her hip, her left beneath 
Her fclded apron, at the crippled gate, 
Where erst the ash tree look*d on fem and heath, 
With palpitating heart, and shaking pate. 
And Short black pipe between her Ups sedate, 
The dream-expounder stoops ! whose skill assures 
To dreaming wights, whate*er they wish, and more ; 
The female Galen t famous for her eures. 
And eke her salve, from Ecciesfield to Dore I 
Almost to dead men she can health restore ; — 
Her right divine what patient dares dispute? 
Her sacred mysteriös deepest awe inspire ; 
Sublime as Land, inerrable as Bute ! 
Who doubts her skill deserves the stake and fire : 
BeHeve ! Obey 1 — ^tistreason to enquire. 
And was she not a beauty in her youth ? 
Still she hath eyes — one red and blind, one green ; 
And in her upper jaw is yet a tooth, 
Which, when she laughs or yawns, may well be seen, 
With two below, and blubh stumps between. 
Ah, faded one ! not Veft of every charm ; 
Was she not forlned in Nature's finest mould ? 
The loveliest maiden, once, that cot or farm 
Sent forth to shake the dew from cowslips cold ? 
The loveliest far of all, save Mary Gold ?— 
Enoch Salutes her with a hearty smack, 
And grasps her right band in a Uving vice : 
The gentle dame smiles meekly, and draws back ; 
But why should friends be formal and precise ? 
She leads him through the yard ; and, in a trice. 
Behold him, in her dear last husband^s chair ! 
Lo ! in the cheerful blaze his white locks gleam ! 
She sets before him her best hoarded fare, 
Andpoursthelong-cork*d bottle*sgladdening stream, 
Tapp'd from the birch tree, when the moon*8 wan 

beam 
Silver*d the broken doud and budding grove. 

VL 
But, while he drank, she sigh*d and look*d above, 
Where hung a portrait, faded in its frame, 
The keepsake of her first and only love, 
Who died unmarried, murmuring oft her name. 
Still in her bosom glows the cherishM flame 
Of virgin love, for low-laid Thomas Broom. 
Ah, who could dream — ^when, like a vestal vow*d, 
Scattering her Sunday posy on his tomb, 
A stainless, broken-hearted maid, she bowM— 
That clowns would whisper in the market crowd, 
Of Alice Green *s warm cordials, over proof ? 
And neighbours call her '^ Cut-and-come-again V* — 
And to ue passer-by point out the roof 
Where dwells the widow, buxom, fair, and fain ? 
Too well she lov^d, but lovM, alas, in vain I 
And, cross*d in fondest love, her feelings froze, 
Like dew-drops on the leafless blossoming sloe, 
Crisp*d into diamonds when the north wind blows. 
Her grief for Thomas was not worn for show, 
As oft she told her husbands, long ago ; 
She wishM he had been her^s^-and so wish'd they. 

VIL 

But when th* nnconscious wooer, Enoch Wray, 
Had duly praisM her wine, her jam, and cream, 
He lookM like one who had grave things to say, 
And *gan to teil that he had dream *d a dream ; 
And that he therefore came, her aid to pray, 
Despite the drifted snow and slippery way. 
Then Alice sought, with thin and palsied band, 
And slowly from her pouch, at last drew forth 
Her spectacles, the wonder of the land, 



Thoush purchasM of a native Jew ^m Perth ; 

Oace her third husband^s, tbat best man on earth ! 

To mend her insight into things to oome, 

She set them on her snufly nose astride ; 

But first she wip*d them with her learned thumb ; 

Then, to a drawer a crooked key applied. 

And drew there out her book of art and pride. 

She spread it, open, on her quaking knee, 

With expectation in her upward look, 

Gazing on Enoch, or impatiently 

Tuming the pages of the wond'rous book. 

But — though despotic Alice ill could brook 

Suspenso, and longM to speak her words of doom— 

He still delay'd. Slyly he praisM the rose, 

(By him unseen,) which stul, he said, in pride 

Bloom*d on her eheek — ^he err*d, Hwas on her nose. 

** Why might we not make up a match ?"* he eried : 

She &own*d, she fufiTd, like eggs with bacon fried : 

*' She wonder'd that a man like Elnoch Wray 

Should talk such stuff — ^it ill became bis years ; 

And vet she hcid been pretty in her day ; 

Nor 18 she quite so old as she appeare ; 

But, fohl she blushes at the tra^ she hears." 

Then, oft she drank bis health, while Enoch smokM ; 

And soon her tongue— that deafen*d Albertus mill, 

When Richard, futh and last, her rage proYok'd^- 

Seem*d able, in the cause of her sweet will, 

To talk into their graves five husbands stilL 

*' I dreamM a dreun," quoth he — ^but Alice Green 

Ib not now in the vein for hearing dreams ; 

And she long us*d to sovVeignty hath been : 

But she dilates the more on other themes. 

" Her house,**she boasts, '^ is richer than it seems. 

She has two clocks ; her sheets are thirteen pair ; 

Her blankets twelve ; and as for satin gowns, 

She could lend six, and still have seven to spare I 

Cotton is only fit for wives of downs ; 

But ske looks well in silks, even envy owns. 

She once was cheated — when she bought her busts ; 

Her name is buy and pay ; and not a straw 

Gares she for draper Glossop, though he trusts, 

As Mistress Strut well knows. When Swindler Mawe, 

Ruin*d by women, racing, and the law, 

Sold dish and spoon, she bought her feather bed 

And her green sofa ; but she quite forgot 

Her sweet down pillows, and her curtains red. 

She has a still too — Mistress Strut has not : 

No doubt, they shall contrive to boil the pot ; 

But much would still have more. Your daru'd left 

sieeve 
Seems heavy, Enoch. Cash is everything. 
You must have money — plenty, I believe ; 
And money, Enoch, miakes the slave a king. [ring ?** 
But how much have you ? Have you bought the 
What mortal poet, eager to recite, 
Could Interruption vile as this abide ? 
The village Dante lost bis temper quite : 
But still she talk*d; and he, still bafiled, triedy 
Between her endless words, a word to slide. 
In vain he hinted that her pipe was out : 
The paper, which she twisted, and illum^d, 
To re-ignite the tube, availM him nought ; 
She talk^d, and held it buming, tili, consum*d 
And thrown upon the floor, it smok*d and fum*d. 
And still she prais*d one AHce Green— then took 
Her plenteous pinch of true rappee— then fuff M 
At Mistress Strut ; and still, with heartier snook, 
While leamedly her andent wares she puff*d, 
Up her bot nose the buming dust was snufTd. 
And, lo ! their eager hands, uplifted, meet 1 
Both talk at once : but Alice perseyeres ; 
And vanquish'd Enoch, angry, quits bis seat. 
Then Alice reddens ; and in doubt appears 
Whether to shake bis band or pull bis ears. 



Humbled and vex*d, bis vision unrehears'd, 
Witbuut good b*ye, poor E^och bomeward goes. 
And hears her laugh of rage behiiid him burst ; 
That laugh, which sounded like a peal of woes 
To five Iwld husbands — let them now repose U— 
But could the widow, too intent to wed^ 
li(eglect to hear, on that unlucky mom, 
Harmonious numbers, destin'd to be redd, 
Perchance, in print, by critics yet unbom ? 
And did she laugh the giorious bard to scom ? 
'* Fool !*' she exckim^d — ** I can expoundthis dream, 
Whether I hear the dream itself or no : 
His brain will yet with rhyme and nonsense teem ; 
His gold to cancel Albert*8 debts will go^ 
Unless I wed him — ^for a year, or so.** 
And would*8t thou, Alice, change thy name agaui ? 



BOOK VIL 

CONTENTS. 
Enoch Wray'f dream. 

I. 

Gone ! are ye gone ? Bright dreams of youth, 

adieu l 
Old, blind, and poor, I dream of dreadful things. 
MeUiought I saw a man, renown*d and true, 
Bise from the grave, upbome on sable wings, 
Bradshaw his name, abhorr*d by slaves ana kinga. 
His hue was Death's, his majesty his own. 
There was a thoughtf ul calmness in his air : 
Decision, like a ready sword undrawn, 
Repo8*d, but slept not, on his forehead bare ; 
But Caution, too, and deep researeh were there. 
At first, his lip currd fiercely, as he went 
0*er fields, o*er towns, o*er souls, in baseness bow*d ; 
But^ meeken*d soon, his awfiil visage blent 
Sad beauty with his stemness, like the cloud 
Whose tears are lightnings. " What !** he cried 

aloud, 
" Is tyranny immortal ? Oh, if here 
Freedom yet linger, in what hated shed, 
Where proud endurance scoms to drop a tear, 
And wo-nurs*d virtues eat their hard-eam*d bread, 
Nerves she the heart and band that despot*s dread ? 
Hide not thy head in clouds, thou Rock, that saw*st 
The Pyms and H ampdens ! these, our sons, can feel 
The pang of shame, though, dwarf *d in soul, they 

boast 
Nor manly thoughts, nor hearts, nor hands of steel, 
Like those that battled for the common weaL 
Say, Rock, is that a Briton ? that mean thing, 
Who dares not lift his eyes above the feet 
Of pauper Satiaps, or the village king 
Whom they depute to torture and to cheat ? 
Slave — free to toil, that idle wolves may eat I 
What is a Briton ? One who runs away, 
To barter souls for untax*d wine abroad, 
And curse his brutes, who sweat at home, and bray. 
Art thou a Briton, Ass, that lov*st the goad. 
And bray*st in hönour of thy giorious load ? — 
Say, palac*d pauper, dmnk with misery*s tears, 
Did Russell, Fainax, spring from gods like thee ? 
Or, scourge for poverty ! is this Algiers ? 
Dog of the bread-tax-eating Absentee ! 
Our children feed thy lord — why growl at me ? 
Where are thy paper wings of yesterday, 
Thou bankrupt giunbler for the landed knave ? — 
Audacious poacher, scom*st thou parish pay ? 
Kill*st thou Crod*s bares to shun a beggar's grave > 
What ! is it better to be Uiief than sUve ? — 
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Wretch, that did'st kill tby sire, to seil him dead I 
Art thou a firiton ? Thou hast Strafiford's brow. 
Poor, com-biird weaver, singing byrnos for broad ! 
Coold Hampden breathe where crawl such woriiia 

as thou ? 
Spirit of Pym ! lo, these are Britons now 1 
Charles Stuart ! are they worthy to be thine ? 
Thou smil^st in scom, in triumph, and in pride. 
And thou, at Marston taught by right divine, 
Thou recreant patron of vain regicide I 
Laugfa^st thou at blasted hopes, whose yauntinga 

lied? 
Beast, featur*d like the angels ! canst thou view 
This dorne, outstretch'd by Grod*8 geometry. 
And doubt that Man may be sublime and true ? 
Or, while the boy smiles upward from thy knee, 
Believe that slaves of slaves shaU not be free ? — 
How like meek Laud yon Gadk6ervise scowls I 
A patent parson, made to please the squire I 
Priest, Judge, and Jury, for the eure of souls ! 
Virtues like hiis no still small voice require ; 
He cries his wares, and is himself the crier. 
No sdiool 18 built, without his fulsome prayer, 
Which fulsome prints, with fulsome praise, reoord ; 
No wretch is tried for want, but he is there 
In solemn session, sourest on the board, 
Where, like Saint Peter, he denies his lord. 
O, Caut and Cunning I mark the contrast well ; 
Tlie poor, damn*d here, are thankful, though tiiey 

pine; 
Through foul and £ur, they limp Twards heav^n or 

hell; 
While he, (snug martyr,) when the day is fine, 
Seeks Abraham^s bosom, and a Tory's wine. 
King of bad ale and bares ! he shoots, and hunts ; 
Then whips, or jails, the wo that cannot pay ; 
Grants Lickgrub*s Hcense, and refuses Grünt 's ; 
Or fines poor Strap, who shav^d on Sabbath day ; 
And, like Saint Bürebones, he detests a play. 
Thrice>loyal Jefferies 1 greet with shout and song 
The heir of all the Noodles of past years, 
Lord Robert Shallow ! ready, rough, and wrong, 
He sheaths a world of wisdom in bis ears, 
Yet seems no witch, and is what he appears. 
A sleepy watcher, he must feel to see. 
And, bom to teach, may yet be taught to read ; 
Bound by an accident, he hates the free ; 
And, dei^ and blind when Truth and Justice plead, 
Led by a shadow, seems to take the lead. 
How like a snake, all frozen but the fangs, 
His coldness threatens and his silence chilis ! 
How like a poisonous idde he hangs 
0*er human hopes, and on the soul distils 
All mean, malignant, and infectious ills ! 
The freezing doud descends in snow or hail ; 
The hül-bom deluge floods the reedy fen ; 
And shall not lords teach slaves, and Heay*n tum 

pale. 
And the grave shudder, at this crowded den 
Of wolves and worms ? — O Nature, are they men ? 
O Time, is this the Island of the just 
And the immortal, in her virtues stroDg ? 
The land of Shakspeare ? Worthy of our dust, 
Becanse she guards the right, and loathes the wrong — 
The land of Ireton*s bones, and MUton*s song ? 
Rise, Bard of our Republic ! — wherefore rise, 
Like Samuel to the troubled King of old ? 
Could*st thou flash living fire in Britons* ®y^ 
Would pigmy souls be minds of giant mould ? 
Oh, what could wake these worse than dead and 

cold? 
But thou, O Rock ! that watchest freemen*s graves ! 
Well may*st thou veil thy lofty brow in shade, 
Scorniug to look on boroughmongering knaves. 



And game-lawM, corn-IawM, war-wom, parish- 

paid, 
Rag-mouied, crawUng wretches, reptile>flay*d !— 
What namelesscurse comesnext ? Degraded Rome 1 
How like a Csesar of thy days of shame. 
He lolls behind his steeds, that ramp and foam 
Through. crowds of slaves, with long Submission 

tarne, 
Hacks, not worth hamess, void of tail and mane ! 
All praise to him, to whom all praise is due ! 
To him whose zßaX is fire, whose rancour raves ; 
Swomanti-catholie, and tried true-blue; 
Champion of game-laws, and the trade in slaves ; 
Mouth of the bread-tax; purchaa*d Uaga» of 

knaves; 
All praise to him ! — a menial yesterday. 
And now a kingling, serv*d by hate and fear; 
The upstart buyer of yon ruins gray, 
That mock his tax-bullt pandemonium near ! 
Clerk ! Thief! Contractor! Boroughmonger I Peer ! 
His mercy would be cruelty in hell ; 
His actions say to God, ' Submit to me !* 
Dey of iStarvation, dark and terrible ! 
Men*s purses may submit to th^ decree, 
But why should conscienoe have no god but thee, 
Thou charioted blasphemer ? Henoe, away 
To Spain, or Naples, with thy loathsome scowl ! 
Why 8tay*st thou here, to fuddle tax'd tokay ? 
Go, be the Inquisition *b holiest goul, 
And gorge with blood tby sulky paunch of soul ! — 
But ye — ^poor Erin's cheerful exUes, bom 
To tili the flint in unrepining pain I 
Why bow ye to your foe, Hibemia*6 scora ? 
This almoner, whom treadmills might disdain ? 
This pauper, worthier of the whip and chain ? 
Pools ! let accusing scem, in each calm eye, 
Inform the tax-fed harpy and bis hordes 
That wrongs have brought forth thoughts which 

cannot die ; 
And that your wives have brought forth sons whose 

words 
Shall sting like serpents* teeth, and bite like swords. 
For what ? Sad neighbour of the westem star l 
Land of the daring deed and splendid song ! 
For thee — whom worse than fiends, with worse than 

war 
Aping base Cromwell, and his tyrant throng, 
Tormeut for gold. Poor Land of deathless wrong ! 
ScathM Eden of the vainly roaring deep f 
Are these thy gods ? — the lowest of the low I 
Are these the wolves, who make thy millions weep ? 
These lords of dungeous, partridge eggs, and wo, 
That think the lightning*s ruinous wing too slow ? 
But — Isle of Tears ! Hispania of the sea ! 
Moumer of ages, helpless in thy pain I 
Still untransform^d, blood-weeping Niobe ! 
Mute, hopeless sufferer of the son-lov*d main — 
Whom e*en thy own Fitzwilliam cheerM in vain — 
The dawn delay'd is nigh, the dismal mom, 
The day of grieC» without remorse and shame, 
When of thy very famine shall be bom 
A fiend, whose breath shall wither hopei, like flame ; 
Lean Retribution is his horrid name. 
Behold his bare and sinewM haggardness I 
Behold his hide-bound arm, his fleshless thigh ! 
*TiB he ! the fearless and the merciless I 
I see his cheek of hone, his lifeless eye, 
His frown — which qpeaks, and there is no reply ! 
I hear bis mutter'd scorn, his taunting strain : 
' Oppressor ! hath thy bondage set us free P 
Is all thy long injustice worse than vain P 
Artthou, too, fallen, scourg'd, trampled, weak aswe? 
What ! hath our destitution beggar'd thee ? 
Andcan st thou teil why plündern states are poor ?' 
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IL 

The wfld words ceas^d, and o*er the blasted moor 
Slow fled the forkn of that fleroe regicids ; 
While shriekM beneath my feet the granite floor, 
From stream to beadlong stream. But, eager- 

eyed, 
I gazM on Btately shadowB at my aide ; 
For biuied kings, whose will, erewhile, was law, 
Around me, like the ghost of Hamlet, kept 
Their State majestic, ann*d ! And when I saw 
Their crael fiuSes bath*d in tears I wept. 
But o*6r my heart a deadlier chillness crept ; 
My white loeks, eyery hair feaiHstricken, stirrM ; 
My limbs, all shaken, trembled every bone ; 
My pulse stood still ! and in my soul I heaid 
The torrent, tmnbling o^er the cold, gray stone, 
Prophecy I — ^while the shadowy mountaias lone, 
That saw the Roman eagle's wearied wing — 
Spake to the silence of f£e dead of old : 
' King of the Poor ! thou wast, indeed, a king. 
But com^st thou sorrowing from the chamel cold ? 
Henry Plantagenet, the unoontroll*d ! 
Why ? Did thy gracious servants bid thee reign 
0*er bread-taxM yermin, and transform thy name 
Into a synonyme and type of pain, 
Written oVr ÜEunishM realms in tears and flame ? 
King of the People ! royal is thy fame ; 
Thou need'st not blucdi.* — 'First Edward! thou 

here, too ? 
King of the Kingdom, hail ! But on thy brow 
Why grows the saddening cloud ? Is Peterloo 
A nobler word than Falkirk ? or wast thou 
The nominee of kinglings, such as now 
Ordain what shall be best for statea and thrones ? 
Did men like them, when thou wast loy*d and fear^d, 
Glut deathwith blood, and coyerearthwith bonos?* — 
' Third Edward I weepest thou ? O prince reyer*d ! 
Lord of the lance, to chiyalry endear'd 1 
Still dost thou moum the fairn, the unrestorM ? 
And was Napoleon, with bis buming brain 
ChainM to the sunbeam, less to be deplor'd 
On bis hard rock, amid the groaning main, 
Than captiye John, with princes in bis train, 
ServM by mute kings and pensiye yictory ? 
But thou art not tlukt Edward who gaye laws 
To wolfish anarchists. Thou less than he 
Who tam*d the feudal beast, and pared bis claws, 
And tore the yenomous fangs from rabid jaws, 
And by and for the nation reign'd a king ! 
Dost thou, too, weep thy country^s iailing weal ? 
O doubt not thiat futurity will bring 
For her a purchaser ! The North hath steel, 
The south hath gratitude ; and slayes can feel — 
What can they feel ? the rankling of their chain.* ** 

IIL 
Our souIb are lyres, that strangely can retain 
The tones that trembled on their stricken chords ; 
And these, impress'd upon my heart, remain : 
But the sad monarchs, leaning on their swords, 
Vamsh'd in darkness, with the closing words, 
lake yoioeless mists o*er ocean*8 sleepy wayes. 

IV. 

What saw I next ? A temple pay*d with gzayes I 

Lo I on the floor a giant corpse lay bare ! 

And thousand, thousand, thousand, thousand slayes, 

All dead and ghastly, kneerd for eyer there, 

Statues of baseness, worshipping despair! 

From many a battle-field and many a sea. 

Gast forth by outragM earth and loathing tide, 

They made a winter for etemity. 

And seem*d like suppliant demons side by side, 

For in their looks their crimes were petr&ed. 



Bound by a spell, which ne*er, methougfat, would 

break; 
Amid the dead I stood, the liying one ! 
And, lo I the tears were £roz*n on eyexy cheek ! 
Ah, ne*er in solitude feit I so lone, 
As in that crowd, whose tears were tum'd to 

stone 1 
The Titan corpse^ sublime in stillness lay, 
With marble looks, like power and pride asleep ; 
O God ! its dreadful silence could dismay 
More than the shriek of shipwreck o*er the deep I 
And every lifeless form did seem to weep, 
Gkizing in tranced horror and remorse, 
On the sad features of the mighty dead, 
While, on the forehead of that giant corpse, 
In letters of etemal fire, I read 
This sentence : '' I am he for whom ye bled, 
Undying Death I^least, Dogs, but lap no blood.** 

V. 

Then, lo ! what, distant, seemM the ocean*s flood, 
Smote on my heart, with clamour fierce and fouL 
Waye shouldenng waye, they shook me whexe I 

stood. 
No winds wrg'd on the billowy, liying roll, 
But whirlwind dwelt within it, like a soul, 
Heaying the foamy, roaring surges high, 
While all beside was yoiceless, breatlüess fear ; 
And, lo ! the foam was human agony, 
Aliye with curses, horrible to hear ! 
The wayes were men ! — a deluge wide and drear ! 
And while, all raying, all at onoe, they came, 
Heap'd on each other, to deyour the shore, 
The flash of eyes made heay*n*s red yengeance 

tamel 
The thunder dar^d not whisper to the roar ; 
When, with their multitudinous hands, they tore 
The rocks, that seem*d to liye in bestial forma. 
Lo ! frozen there, the tiger^s terror glar'd ; 
Stiffen'd the startled {ol6a of fanged worms ; 
Wolyes grinn*d, like nightmai^; glaasy caymen 

starM; 
And the boar's tusk, his powerless tusk, was bar*d 
In fear — a tyrant*s fear ! High oyer head, 
The despot eagle ceasM his prey to tear ; 
His mighty pinions not for battle spread. 
But stretdi*d to fly, and palsied by despair. 
Oh, what a hell of silent pangs was there, 
When, like an angel sweeping worlds away, 
Pid that resistless sea of souls assail 
And crush his foes to dust, in dreadful play, 
Rending the monsters and their granite mail I 
Then aU was hu8h*d ! a sea without a sail ! 
And, black with death, a Strand of gory mud ! 

VL 

The yision chang*d ; and, lo ! methought I stood 

Where sinners swelter in the penal glare 

Of eyerlasting noon ! A fiery flood, 

As of Steel molten, on their neryes all bare, 

Rush*d from the brazen sky ; and scorching air 

BumM upward from red rocks of solid fire. 

There I beheld a statesman, eyü-fam'd, 

With unremitting and intense desire 

To quench immitigable thirst inflam*d ; 

Stretch*d, moaning, on the clnderous marl; and 

nam^d, 
In soom and rage, by spectres pitiless, 
Who bade him, smiting their clench^d hands, re- 

Store 
Their homes, their innocenee, their happiness ; 
And, in dire mockery, to his bot Ups bore 
Rags, steepM in black, thick, slippery, buming 

göre. 
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But when he doz*d, vom oat with pain, he dreamM 
Of fire, and talk'd of fire tbat ever burn'd ; 
And through his frame, in all his vitals gleamM 
Fire ; and his heart and bndn, to cinder tum*d, 
Still crackM and blaz^d, while, tossing, low he 

moum*d, 
And from hia eyes dropp*d tean of sable flame. 
For now no longer in hu fraudful brain 
8ohoon*d dreama of cnme*bought good untingM 

with shame, 
Falae as the miata that loom along ihe main 
Whh shows of golden Ophir, sought in vain 
Where fiends m ahipwreck watch their prey« and 

■mile. 

VII. 
Yet 8eem*d he not tbe vilest of the vile. 
An mjarition cold of life in stone, 
Or lifo in ice, drew nigh, with Ups of bile ; 
A visage to the awcd spectators known, 
That tam*d to frigid- rancour, like his own, 
Their fiery hatred. Frozen where they stood, 
Chain*d by his smile petrific, and his eye 
Whose serpent keenness sadden*d while it blaz*d — 
**Make way !** they yell*d,'' the &tal fool draws nigh ; 
The dog of kings, their whip for poyerty, 
Seeks here the laxury of infernal tears.** 
Then shriekM the prostrate wretch, as black he 

rose — 
*^ Even here Democraey his Standard rears ! 
Bare me, my Brother, from nnutterM woes, 
Worse even than Paine deserv'd or Ireland knowsl** 
** Thee ? Aspect mean I" reply'd the new-arriy*d, 
" Thee 9 And am / thy brother ? Lo, on thee 
I look with soom — Driv'ler ! whose fears contrir^d 
To thrall arm*d kinga, whom I was born to free. 
And dost thoa claim fratemity with me ? 
I blew not up a spark into a flame 
That set the earth on fire : I drove no trade 
In petty retail havoc : NoI I came, 
I saw, I conquer*d ; and a world dismay*d 
Foimd safety in my daring, that array*d 
SUves, who in freedom*8 fight like freemen fought, 
And still are slaves.** Then, tuming to the crowd 
Of silent spectres — who regarded nought 
But him, such awe controU*d them — he, with proud 
Scom, read their abiect fear, and cried aloud*-- 
^'Hence, vile Plebeians ! know your lord.** And 

well 
The abject ghosts obey*d ; for, while he spoke. 
He rais*d his band to strike ; but, ere it feil, 
Approaehing sounds, that in the distance broke 
Hurmurlng, arrested the descending stroke. 
As, when black midnight melts from sky to sky. 
And shriek the lightnings at the wrath of heav^n, 
Air becomes fire, and, iSce a sea on high, 
Wide whirlwind rolls his deluge, sear'd and riy*n, 
While, with clos*d eyes, guilt prays to be forgiv*n. 
So, sight shrank, oonquer'd, from his visage fröre, 
That mockM insulted fire with icy glare, 
WhUe seem^d the torrid dime to burn the more 
As if incens*d, and sounds swell'd on the air 
Which told of foes that knew not how to spare. 
Soon, spectre skeletons, like wolves in chase, 
Catne howling on. As outstretch^d greyhoonds 

fleet, 
Some with riVn ribs, and one with half a face, 
They came, all hungry, and their clattering feet 
Stamped on the soll of adamantine heat. 
Then sprane they on him, and his muscles rent 
With cranching teeth ; and stül their hate increaaM 
As fast it fed, and joyful sounds forth sent ; 
Yet from the raptuvous banquet oft they ceas*d, 
Rxciaiming, in the pauses of the feast, 
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And waves a fan of bracken in the right, 
Forbidding evil Sprites to melt the snow 
That veils the fields once till'd by Ezra White. 
Hark ! how she grinds her teeth, and mutters low, 
With black Ups quivering — " God, let nothinggrow I" 
For Ezra White unroofed their humble home, 
And thrust them forth, and mock*d the mother's wo, 
BiddiDg her, with her brat, a beggar roam, 
Or hire a hearth of him who feeds the crow, 
Or to the Workhouse, hope-abandon*d, go. 
" I to the Workhouse ? — I ?" the widow cned, 
And from her Shoulders ript the kerchief thin, 
Displaying to the tyrant, elder-eyed, ^ 
A breast that might have tempted saints to sin, 
While all th* impassionM woman raged within — 
" I to the Worknouse ?" and her forehead bum'd. 
And swell*d the tortur'd heart that would not break ; 
And her neck thickenM, and her yisage turn^d 
Black, and she gsusp'd, long impotent to speak : 
I ! — to the Workhouse ? Bather will I seek 
The welcome grave. But hope not thou to thrive I 
Though, feeding on old crimes, and plotting new, 
Thou yet may*st crawl, the meanest thing allve ; 
Here and hereafter thou shalt have thy due, 
And this vile deed with snakes shall whip tbee. 

Jew ! 
Am / thy tenant ? — did / bid thee pay 
The Squire my rent ? — and are three poundseleven? 
Thou t3rrant ! — yet shall come thine evil day ; 
Yet shalt thou find there is a God in heav'n, 
Although thy two fat farms have swallowM seyen. 
God ! see this glutton ! how he crams and grasps, 
Like death, for more — ^a-beast of prayV and prey. 
Would all their maws were 6tuff*d with stings of 

wasps ! 
When shall I see them, on the bare highway 
Toil, like their betters, for a groat a-day ? 
God ! let him sow in vain ! let nothing grow 1 
Be straw his harvest, grainless chaff Ins food 1 
To-morrow he will marry wealth and wo ; 
(Ah, Lucy Hargrove is for him too good !) 
But may a mother*s curse be on his blood I 
May he die childless !" And she tum^d, and bent, 
In passionate fondness, o*er her idiot child, 
Weeping ; then took her band in haste, and went, 
She car'd not whither, uttering curses wild ; 
But paus^d, and groan*d, while Jane look'd up and 

smil*d, 
When Ezra*s parting sneer shot through her brain. 

IIL 

Mom rose, all splendid, o'er the frosty plain^ 
And Lucy Hargrove married Ezra White. 
But Ezra strove to cheer his bride in vain ; 
Long stayM the day, and linger*d long the night'; 
For Haimah's curse was on them like a blight 
The homeless widow seemM to haunt their bed— 
The idiot child to thunder at the door. [tread.** 
" They fire the Stacks," he growl'd ; " I hear their 
** O give them back their cottage on the moor ; 
How canst thou prosper if thou roh the poor ?** 
Gold lay the moonbeam on the glittering rock, 
When Ezra gruf9y left his troubled bride ; 
His early steps alarm^d the wonderine cock ; 
And the fox saw him on the dim hill side, 
Plodding through molten snow, with cautious stride 
And horrid instinct, hither. But, behold 1 
Here labour'd Hannah Wray, and silly Jane, 
Fearless of blinding sleet, and blue with cold, 
Busily roofing their sad cot again. 
Flash'd Ezra s eyes, and rage fir^ every vein, 
As when men wound a tiger. On he sprung, 
And grasp'd the struggling widow by the throat, 
Tili white her eyes upturn^d, and forth her tongua 



Protroded through retracting lips that caughl 

Sad hues from Coming death, while anguiah wzougbt 

Terrific changes on her pensive cheek. 

But Jane took up a stone, and smote his brow^ 

He feil, but held bis prey ; with strangled ahriek, 

He tried to heave his bulk, relaxing slow 

His murderous gripe^ and backward sank; theo 

low 
Dropp^d his large chin, and grün he gap*d in dMth t 
But long lay Hannah senseless — ^happy she^ 
Ity senseless, she had yielded up her breath. 
But her eyes closM, then open*d — whal to aee? 
She gaz*d on Ezra*s corpse in agony ; 
Then on her daughter ; and then gu8h*dher lean. 
The horrid future on her spirit gleam*d ; 
She trembled with unutteräble fears ; 
And, while the wan dawno'er the mountaiasbeam'd, 
She clasp*d her daughter to her bxeasl and 

scream*d — 
'^ No, I can diel they shall not hang my child!** 
Then came the hue and cry ; Xtke parting wild 
Of 8unde£d bosoms, ne*er again to meet ; 
The dungeonM weeks ; and hope, that never amil'd. 
Yet once, in slumber, carae a vision sweet^ 
Which bore her spirit to the dear retreat 
Where still, she thought, her husband dwelt, and 

Jane 
Still press'd the nipple, pillow*d on her breast ; 
The grave had lost its prey ; the past its pain^ 
The dead had never died ! But thoughtsso bleaa*dr 
Could not endure. A darker dream opj^item^d. 
The dosing captive. Not to see her die, 
But dead, she thought, her child arriv'd, at last; 
She saw herseif a corpse ; saw Jane draw nigh 
Shrieking, to gaze upon that corpse, aghast ; 
And, shrieking, wak'd, with temples throbbing^fiitf^I 
Then came the trial brief ; the evidence 
So clear, so false, so fatal ; the sad eyes, 
All gazing on convicted innocence, 
But not in pity ! her convulsive sighs, 
Her sudden tears ; the dread solemnities 
Of sentence on the wrong*d and guiltless ! — Oh, 
Was there no pleader, by the laws aUow*d, 
To aid the sufferer in her hour of wo ? 
No — not a voice in all that awe-struck crowd 
Was rais^d for her whom fata had Btunn*d and 

bow*d; 
For her, who then must plead, or ne*er again. 
Dreadful, O Death, are all thy paths of pain ! 
And many a wretch hath feit, but who sludl teil 
What pangs unnamM the convict must snstaiB, 
Ere frailty, pale as snow, bids hope farewell. 
And, for the living, tolls the passing bell ? 
StiU, in her desolation, nightly she 
Dream*d that the Lord had heard her eanie«t 

prayer ; 
Her child, she thought, poor Jane, was come to 

SAA 

Her mother die, and heg a lock of hair, 
Which she might kiss in tears and ever wear. 
Dark roU*d the hours by cruel mercy given, 
The waking hours of certainty and doom ; 
And, in her cell, she cried to earth and heay*n^. 
'^ O let my child sleep with me in the tomb !** 
Tomb! I shall have none!" And the eohoüig 

gloom 
Mutter*d, even when she slept, her heavy aighu 

IV. 
As if no heart had ever ach^d, no eye 
Shed bitter tears, another mom arose, 
All light and smiles ; but, with the brightening sl^, 
Hannah awoke from dreams of death, to close 
Her eyes in droamless and profound repos§u 
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But Jane came not ! poor Jane was far away ; 
She, though oft told, Icnew not her mother*8 doom ; 
But mach she wonder*d at her lengthen*d stay, 
With8addaimgthooglite,and cheek th>t lost ita 

blooni. 
Hark ! the beQ toUs ! and yet Jane is not come ! 
'* But she, who marder*d pious Ezra White, 
And trampled on his braina»** (so ramour lies,) 
£re minntetf pass, must wrestle with the might 
Tfaat none cah vanquish. Lo I ten thöusand eyes 
Are gazing on the prison where she sighs ! 
Thestreetsarepav^d, the honse-tops pilMivith heads, 
The Windows choakM with faces, anxious all 
To look on all that man most hates and dreads. 
Now the hush deepens near the fetterM wall ; 
Kow a droppM feather might be heard to fall ; 
Kow, by the BcaffoM, hearts throb qnick and loud ; 
Xow, in dire stillness, hark, faint murmors rise I 
And, lo I the murderess bends above the eroWd, 
Boisting, with desperate strength, the cordthatties 
Her arms, and roUing on all sides her eyes ! 
Chill^d, in a moment, chill*d is every heart. 
•• Where is my chUd ?'♦ she sobs ; " My child ! " she 

shrieks ; 
" O let me see my ehild, ere I depart !" 
And long, for her who iä not here, she seeks ; 
Then, to the crowd, with hands uplifted, speaks : 
'* Ye come to see a murderess ? I am none. 
A stainless conscience is my rock and tower. 
*Tis true my foe to his account is gone ; 
But not for all this world*s vain pomp and power 
Wonld I haye shortenM his bad life an hour. 
I dje his victim, and die reconcil'd. 
Kind hearts ! ye melt — but which of ye wül bear 
A dying mother's keepsake to her child ? 

for a kindred heart, my grief to share ; 

A kindred voice, to join my parting prayer !** 

1> ! as she ended, on her bosom beut 

A blind old pilgrim, who had left the throng 

Weeping aloud, all pitied as he went ! 

She claspM him with asrasp conyuls*d and strong — 

She kis8*d him fervenvy, and held him long. 

** God bless th^, £nocn, for this last good deed !** 

She sobb*d — and down her cheeks the tears gush*d 

free. 
'* But we must bear whatever is decreed. 
Nay, father of my Joe, be firm, like me I 
Hold up ! be firm, as innocence should be ! 
Guiltless I go to join thv son in heaven. 
Jane, too, is guiltless, though she kill*d our foe, 
Who, when he died, had nwd to be forgiv'n. — 
Bear to my child this tress ; a month ago 
*Twa8 raven black, and now His white as snow. 
Yes, Enoch, I am guiltless. Let them pare 
My bones, and make a mockery of my name ; 
They cannot stain my soul I and I can bear 
What must be bome. Why, then, should my sad 

name, 
Whenever utter*d, flush thy check with shame ? 
Poor Enoch ! where thy murder'^d son lies low, 

1 hop^d to weep again ; but hope deceives ! 

O might I rest with him ! — ^no flower will blow 

O'er me, no redbreäst cover me with leaves I 

This thought, despite my will, appals and grieves 

My conquering soul, ere it take wing and soär. 

Should one or two remember me in love, 

Say I died guiltless. — Though we meet no mor 

On earth, an angel waits for us above ; 

But thou shalt nurse awhile my orphan dove, 

Far from the parent bird— when I am firee !** 

V. 

And all is o*er — ^the shock, the a^ony, 
The low'breathed moan öf sympatlietic wo« 



But silly Jane, still wandering gloomily, 
Wears on her breast the lessening lock of snow ; 
And still she muiters, '^ God ! let nothing grow : 
God ! may a mother's curse be on their blood ! ** 
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England twenty years hence. — Secret sorrow and 
illnesfl of Enoch Wray.— He takes ieave of objects 
assodated in his mind with the past. 

I. 
Hall, England of my Children ! — not this den 
Of vermin, and their victims, nick-nam*d fre^^ 
Isle of the Future ! — ^will thy sons be men, 
Or Com- Law bipeds P Lo ! I tum to theo, 
Not hopeless in my fear. What wilt thou bö 
When forty, or when twenty years are past ? 
What will our children^s sons in thee behold ? 
Will the next change be loathsome as the last f 
Will souls be cheap that bodies may be sold ? 
Will pious lords ask alms and worship gold ? 
Will millions thrive by giving all to few ? 
Will Caesar^s Image still take rag and fly ? 
Will Lethbiddge and the Workhouse have thra* 

due ? (0 
Wilt thou be I^ish — Uussian^ — ^French ? or vi© 
With Turkey and Algiers in liberty ? 
Will harpies toll the rags which they deride ! 
Will purse-proud gods, ador'd with curses deep, 
Awe dandy cowardice and beggar pride ? 
Will Famine*s ceUarM fiends, too fierce to weepi 
Like buried murder, grimly seem to sleep ? 
Will outrag'd Mercy's only Unforgiven, 
Be circumcis'd of heart, and soul*d with stone ? 
Will Acres cease to curse the Sent of Heaven ? 
Or tax our bread, that he may heg his own. 
And be the w andering Jew of every zone ? 
Will Cantwell ride to heaven on Satan*s back ? 
Will root-fed wo thy soul-plough'd desertß tili ? 
Will pauper mean Sir Bread- Tax, or Poor Jack ? 
Will plimder*d trade be capital and skill ? 
Will Glynn accept, when Rentlees draws his bül ? (^) 
Will gamblers be thy merchants, chains thy wingsf 
Will beggary be thy wealth, thy hope despur ? 
Will every village have its leash of kings ? 
Or will the harren tree begin to bear ? 
Will Nimrod's mortgagee be Nimrod's l|rfr ? 
And labour shout, *' Richard^s himself agaln ?" 

IL 

Why is our father*s look so füll of pain ? 
What silent malady, what secret wo, 
Weigbs on his gloomy heart and dizzy brain ? 
An evU which he seeks, yet dreads to know, 
Not yet assur*d, suspected long ago. 
Hath the dark angel of the night, that still 
Delights in human agony and tears, 
Appall*d his slumbers with predicted ill, 
And confirmation of his worst of fears ? 
The cause I teil not, but th* effect appears 
In sudden alteration, such as oft 
Comes on the unailing aged, when they seem 
Strong as old eagles on the wing aloft« 
Swift was the clmnge and ghastly, as the gleam 
Of baleful meteors on a midnight stream, 
Blighting the watefs. His Herculean frame 
Stood, in the winds of March, erect and bold ; 
But when the cowslip— like a living flame 
Kin^ed in Aprfl-^bum^d its incense cold, 



He seem^d the shadow of himself, and roU'd, 
With a Strange keenness, bis beiughted eyea. 

IIL 
Bright shines the ice o*er which the skaiter flies, 
Roofing the waters with transparent stone. 
Firm as the rock, when umber^d evening dies. 
Bat when the cloudy mom anses — gone. 
So perish human glories, eyery one. 
Oh, ne*er again, ye misty mountains dim ! 
When the froet parcheth on yonr sides the heath, 
Shall its shrill bistie whistle welcome bim 
Who once oould see the tempest toss beneath 
Your solemn brows, and to tne vales beqaeath 
The Tollied hail, from douds of every hue. 

IV. 
The meanest thing to which we bid adien, 
Loses its meanness in the parting hour. 
When long-neglected wortn seems bom anew, 
The heart that scoms earth*8 pageantry and power 
May melt in tears, or break, to quit a flower. 
Thus, Enoch — like a wretch prepar*d to fly. 
And doom*d to joumey £ur, and come no more-— 
Seeks old aoqaaintance with a boding sigh. 
Lo ! how he weepa for all he lov*d of yore, 
Telling to weeds and stones quaint stories o*er ! 
How heavily he climbs th« ancient etile, 
Whence, on the hill which he no more shall dimb, 
Not with a brief, albeit amourofiil smile. 
He seems to gaze, in reverie sublime, 
Till heard afar, and saddening all the dime, 
Slow Swings irom yonder tower the passing bell ! 

V. 

There is a flower — ^the housewife knows it well— 
A flower, which long hath grao.*d tiie warm hedge 

aide 
Of Enoch*s dying neighbonr, Andrew Gell ; 
Whose spleeny sire he pummellM for bis pride, 
Ere beauteous Mary Gold became a bride. 
It is the flower which (pious rustics say) 
The virgin-mother on her boeom wore. 
It hoards no dew-drop, like the cups of May, 
But, rieh as sunset, when the rain is o'er, 
Spreads flamy petal from a buming core ; 
Which, if mom weep, their sorrowing beams upfold, 
To wake and brighten, when bright noon is near. 
And Enoch bends him o*er the marigold ; 
He loves the plant, because its name is dear. 
But on the pale green stalks no flowers appear, 
Albeit t||^ future disk is growing fast 
He feels «ach little bud with pleasing pain, 
And sighs in sweet communion with the past ; 
But never to bis lip, or buming brain, 
The flower*s oold soiftness shall he press again, 
Murmuring bis long-lost Mary's Tiigin name. 

VL 
Deep in the vale, where, known to hnmble fiune^ 
Poor Enoch*s rival in immortal yeise, 
The ViUage Poet, Uvea— well skillM to frame 
The beauteous slipper, and the sonnet ters^ 
Wise to oompose, and willing to rehearse "i 
A kind good man, who knows our father*s wortfa. 
And owns bis skill in eyeiything but rhyme ; 
Sage, too, and meek, as any wight on earUi, 
Save that he laughs at transitory time. 
And deems bis own a deathless name sublime ;— 
There, by the brook, cowers a low edifioe^ 
With honeyBuekled wall, and ivied roof, 
A warm safe nest, in which two mortal mioe 
Might slumber througfa existence, far aloof 
From city fidks, whose sickly lobks give proof 



That, whatsoe*er is theirs, thou, Health, art noL 

A dial, by our skilful father made, 

Instructs the inmates of that little cot ; 

The masterpiece, which first bis skill display*dy 

When all to him their wondering homage paid. 

Lo ! on a visit, moumfully he wende, 

To feel the dial, bis acquaintanoe old ; 

But, by the way, in pensive musing benda 

O^er ancient landmark, now half sunk in moidd : 

Shake hands, sad friends, for times are chaqg*d 

and cold I 
But, lo ! he enters at the garden gaie I 
Awhile in chat the rival poets stand : 
He feels the bench, where oft in youth he säte ; 
The shed, which, long ago, he buüt and p]aim*d ; 
And now the dial is l^neath bis band. 
Ah, the slow shadow, measnring the swift honrs» 
While bis touch wanders o*er the figar*d plane^ 
Ba£Bes bis patient finger*s eunning powers ! 
But man, tiie shadow, mocks gray Time in Tain ! 
Dusky, we pass away ; he laughs amain ; 
His sportive trade it is to mow us down ; 
He plays at death, and is industrious too ! 
Thou dark and sorrowing mortal, yet unmown, 
Weep — but thy sun-elock, as of old, is tme ! 
Oh, better weep than do as others oo, 
Whose eyes discredit all save what they see ! 
But thou deny^st not beauty, colour, ligbt ; 
FuU well thou know'st, thai, all unseen by tbee, 
The Vemal Smrit, in the Valleys br^t, 
Is seatterinji^ diamonds over blossoms white» 
She, though she deign to waUc, hath wiqgji cf 

gold 
And plumes all beauteous ; whfle, in leafing 

bower, 
The chrj'salis, that ne*er did wing behold, 
Though bora to glide in air o*er fruit and flower, 
Diroroves the plume, the beanty, and the poww. 
And deems it quite impossible to fly. 

VIL 
Farewell ye mountains, neiji^bonn ef the skj t 
Enoch wiu tread your silky moss no more, 
But here he brf^thes your freshness. Art Um» 

nigh, 
Gray moth of April ? On the reedy shore, 
For the last time he hears thee, ciroling o*er 
The stanry flower. Broad poplar, soon in bloam. 
He listens to thy blossomy voice again. 
And feels that it is vemal ! but the tomb 
Awaits him, and thy next year*s flow*rB, in vain. 
Will hearken for bis footsteps. Shady lane, 
Where Feam, the bloody, feit his deadly arm ! 
Gate, which he dhnb^d, to cut bis bow of yew 
From the dark tree of ages ! Uphuid farm, 
His unde^s onoe ! thou furzy bank, whose hne 
Is of the quenchless Are I ameu, adieu, 
For ever ! Thy soft answer to the breeze, 
Storm-8trengthen*d sycamore I is mnsic yet 
To his tirM spirit : bere, thou King of Trees» 
His own band did thine infimt weakness set ; 
But thou shalt wear thy pafany Coronet 
Long, long, when he is day. Lake of the Mül» 
That murmurest of the days whoi vigour stnmg 
His oary feet, farewell f He hears thee still, 
And in nis heart beholds thy banks, o*eriiang 
By every tree thou knew^st when he was young ! 
Forge ! — built by him, against the ash-eiownM 

rock. 
And now with ivy grown, a tussodiM mound— 
Where oft himself^ beneath the hämmerte shock 
Drew forth the wdded steel, bright, blue^ and 

sound ! 
Yale of the stream-lov*d abbey, woodland bonnd 1 
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Thou forest of the Druids ! O thou stone, 
That onoe vmst worehippM 1 — ^pillar of the past, 
Ou which he leanM amid the waste alone I 
Scomer of change ! thou Ustenest to the hlast 
UnmoTM as death ; bat Enoch travels fturt. 
ThatchM aJehouse, still jclept the Sickles erossM ! 
Where died his elub of poverty and ase — 
WorstblowofalU where oft the blacksmith toss'd 
Hk truth-deciding ooin ; and, red with rage, 
The never-sUeno*! barber wont engage 
In argument with Enoch l Fountain dim, 
In which his boyhood qnenchM the sultry beam ! 
School, where eiown*d monarchs might have leam*d 

of him 
Who swayM it, how to reign I Cloud-cndled 

stream, 
That hl fans eoul art eh>qixent as a dream ! 
Path-pencill*d hill, now dad in broomy light t 
Where oft in yoatib he wak*d the yiolets cold, 
When von, love-listening stars, confess^d the might 
Of earthlv bouity, and o^er Mary Gold 
Redden*d with passion, wfaile his tale he told ! 
Rose, yet vnblown I thou future woodbine flower 1 
Mi^estie fox-gloye, still to sammer true I 
Bhüsh of the hawthom ! gbid May's sunny shower 1 
Soenes kmg beloT^d, and objeets dear, adieu ! 
From yoo, trom earth, gray Enoch tums his view ; 
He longs to pass away, and soon wiU pass. 
But not with him will toil and sorrow go ! 
Men drop, like leaves — they wither, and, alasl 
Are Seen no more 1 but human toil and wo 
Are lasting as the hüls, or ooean^s flow, 
Older than Death, and but with Death will die. 

VIII. 
Ye sister trees, with branches old and dry ! 
TowerM ye not hnge as now, when Enoch Wray, 
A happy lad, pursn'd the butterfly 
0*er broomy banka, aboye the torrent*s spray, 
Whenee still ye cast the shadow of your sway ? 
liO— 6ray-hair*d Oaks, that stemly execrate 
The poor man^s foes, albeit in murmars low ! 
Or, with a stormy voice, like that of &te, 
Smiting your wrinkled hands, in wrath and wo, 
Say to th* avenging lightnings, '' Why so slow ?^ 
Lo ! that gUid boy is now a man of paio I 
Onoe more he totters through the yemal fields ; 
Onoe more he hears the oomcrake on the piain ; 
The Tale invites him, where the goldring builds. 
And the wUd bank that primrose ftagranoe yields ; 
He eannot die, without a sad adieu 
To one sweet scene that to his heart is dear ; 
Yet — ^wouM he dream his fears may not be true, 
And miss a draught of bitterest sorrow here — 
His feet inll shun the mill-dam, and the wier 
0*er wbdsAk the stream its idle brawUng sends. 

IX. 
Bot, lo ! tNvards Albertus mill the Patriarch wends ! 
(His own hands rear*d the pile : the very wheels 
Were made bv him ; and where the arehway bends, 
His name, in letters of hard stone, appeals 
To time and memory.) With mute step, he steals 
Akmg the "vale, but does not hear the mill ! 
Tis long since he was there. Alas ! the wave ' 
Runs au to waste, the mighty wheel is still ! 
Poor Enoch feels as if be«mie a slave ; 
And o*er his heart the long grass ot the grave 
Alreadv trembles ! To his stealthy foot, 
Around the door thick Springs the ehanoe-sown 

oat. 
While prune their plumes the water-hen and ooot^ 
Fearless and fierce the rat and otter fleht, 
Oatdiing the trout in Albert*s half-simk boat : 
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And, pendent from each hucket, fat weeda 
Their slimy verdure in the listless stream. 
'' Albert is ruined. then !^ his quivering lip 
Mutters in an^ish, while with paler beam 
His sad eye glistens. ** *Tis, alas, no dream ! 
Heav^n save the blood of Enoch Wray from shame ! 
Shame undesenred, the treadmill of the soul I** 
Thus Enoch mutely prays, but does not blame 
Albert, who could not, well he knows, eontrol 
The fate that hurPd him down to fortunes foul. 
Triumphant Science ! what avail thy deeds, 
Thy sailless navy, and thy steam-diawn car, 
If growing power to deeper misery leads ? 
If weeds and worms thv tenfold harvest mar ? 
And all thy fruits but mtten waste and war f 
Enghmd is chang*d since Enoch was a lad. 
Grubs dreamM not then that earth for them was 

made; 
Men did not sweat to bloat the weak and bad. 
In hopeless sorrow fikithfiil though betray*d ; 
Nor was toil famine ; nor was gambling trada. 
Albert is strons, laborious, frugal, just ; 
But danger lurk*d where safetv seem^d to be, 
And cloudless thunder tum*d his hopes to dust. 
While navies sank on fortune^s simny sea, 
Unskilled to saTO his little barque was he. 
In dreadful calm, the viewless storm increasM ; 
Most fatal, when least dreaded, came the blow 
That still was nearest when expected least ; 
And none who feit the stroke could see the foe ; 
But all was wondering fear and helpless wo. 
The servant took the master by the nose ; 
The beggar*d master slunk aside to die ; * 
Down droppM the cobwebCrcesus, stunnM ; he rose. 
And feil again, he knew not how nor why. 
Like frost and thaw in Aprirs ficlde sky, 
The wretched rieh, and not less wretched poor, 
Chang*d places miserably ; and the bad 
Throve, while the righteous beggM from door to 

door: 
None smil*d, saye knares ; but loudly laugh'd the 

mad, 
Even at their prayers, and then they kick*d the sad. 
And still men fought with shadows, and were shdn I 
For ruin smote, nor waming gave at all — 
Unseen, like pertilence, and fear*d in vain t 
But when rea batUe wings the whirling ball, 
The cannon flaahes ere the victime fidl, 
Loud bursts the roar, and then is heard the groan. 

X. 

What if this plague, unsearchable and Ipne, 
Siehtless and tongueless, tili a wild voice howls 
When nations die ? What is this power unknown ? 
And whenee this stranse simoom that withers souls f 
O ask the empire-swallowing deep, that rowls 
Black o*er lost wealth and long-forgotten fSune I 

XI. 
Shall /, lost Britain ! give the pest a name (') 
That, like a Cancer, eats into thy core ? 
*Ti8 Avarice, hunery^ as devouring flame ; 
But, swallowing all, it hungers as before, 
Wlüle flame, its food exhausted, bums no more. 
O ye hard hearts that erind the poor, and crush 
Their honest pride, and drink their blood in wine. 
And eat their children^s bread without a blush, 
WUlinff to wallow in vour pomp, like swine, 
Why do ye wear the numan form divine ? 
Can ye xnake men of brutes, contemn*d, endavM ? 
Can ye grow sweetness on the bitter rue ? 
Can ye restore the health of minds depravM ? 
And self-esteem in blighted hearts renew ? 
Why should sonb die to feed such worms as yon f 
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Numidian ! wbo didst say to hated Rome — 
^' There is no buyer yet to purchase thee l*' 
Come, {rom the damnM of old, Jugurtha, come ! 
See one Rome fallen ! — another, migbtier, see ! 
And teil us what the second Rome shall be ! 
But long, O Heav*n ! avert from this sad land 
The conflict of the many with the few, 
Wben, crumpled, like a leaf, in bavock's band, 
The great, the old, shall yanish from the view, 
And slaves be men, all traitors, and all true t 
Nor from the fierce and iron-breatbing North, 
That grimly blossoms with the sword and spear. 
Call a new Alaxic and bis robbers forth, 
To crush what worth is left untrampled here, 
And shake from Freedom's um dust still too. dear, 
While trade-left Tbames poura mute bis ahipleas 

wave ! 
But thou, our Father, joumeyest to the grare, 
A Briton, like thy sires, the fear*d of old ! 
Thou shalt not see outlandish king.or slave 
Conquer the green isle of the stem and bold, 
That despots, erst, thougb leagued with bell, oon- 

trollU 
The land where Hampden feil and Russell bled, 
Is yet no barrack for inyading bordes ; 
Mary is undefiled, her boy unled 
To slaughter, by their country^s foreign lorda. 
Yet hast thou seen our fratricidal sworda 
Assail the bondsman, struggling to be free; 
And strike for tyrants, destin*d, soon or late, 
To thank our erimes, by whieh they reign, and be 
Black yengeance to our hearths, and ri^teousfate. 
But go ! — no second spring can renoyate 
Thy bligbted souL A moment, big with wo, ' 
0*er thee hath roll*d another hundred years. 
Go, to the cottage of thy childhood, go ! 
Where green, as in thy youth, the yale appears, 
And Mary*s loye awaits her sire, in tears. 
Oo to thy cottage — ^not with humbled look 
And steidthy pace, a thing of guilt and fear I 
But thou, aias, dependance canst not brook ! 
E*en pity now is insult to thine ear ; 
Fallen is thy crest, thy heart is cold and drear. 
Yet go thou to thy home, though daily there 
Some little comfort is retrench'd ; nor blame 
The child, wbo yeil'd her griefs her sire to spaie. 
*' Thougb Mary is become an ill-starrM name, 
Why sbould her father feel the pang of abame ?** 
How often from thy aide doth she retire 
To weep aJone ! '* Shall he wbo gaye us all — 
Shall Enoch Wray, the soul of fearless fire, 
The good, the proud, become in age a thrall ?** 
Oh, not for this the lord of shroud and pall 
So long hath passM bim on his gloomy way t 
No ; he wbo hears the yoiceless worm complain 
Hath heard bis spirit for dismission pray : 
*' O, let me, Lord, my God, tili deaUi, retain 
My humble pride, a name without a stain ! 
Wben the flesh failM not, Lord, I leanM on thee I 
Though the flesh fails, let not my soul be moy'd ! 
But now release me, if thy will it be — 
O let thy child rejoin the lost and loyM I 
For long on earth baye I thy mercy proy*d. 
And my heart yeams to bless thy name in heay'n.** 
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Horrors of paupery to independent minda.-— Enoch 
Wray yisits the ohurchyard, where he reads the 
graye-stones with bis fingen. — Death of the Patri- 
arch. 
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Life ! wbo wouid liye, to be the helpk 
Of sordid ayarice ? O neglected Age, 
That, bedrid, lingerest in prolongM decay ! 
Wbo would, hke thee, a war all bopeless wage 
With fbes that mock his grief and scom his rage ? 
How sad the sight, wben, far &om all he loyea^ 
By crowds pursu*dL the slanderM terrier flies, 
Till, wounded by bis lord in unknown groves, 
He mingles looks of loye with piteoos cries. 
And, smiling on bis dear destroyer, diea ! 
How terrible, to wake, interrM aliye. 
And sbriek for instant aid, which cannot come ; 
And scare the worm, that yet shall feed; and 

striye, 
Beneath relentless earth, in airless gloom, 
With desperate wrench, to dispossess the tomb 1 
More dreadfül still, lost Captiye, is thy £ate, 
To whom a graye is giyen, and death denied, 
For life entomb*d by unforglying bäte, 
Wbo bids despair, äiy chambexkin, pcoyide 
Hope^s coffinM corpse, to mate thy sleeplesa aide I 
Bat direr, sadder Üian all these, ia man 
Wasted by want and superhuman teil ; 
Or fall*n nram decent competence, and wan 
With grie^ and forc'd, while heart and. bram 

recoil, 
To beg a crust on his patemal soll, 
Or ask his equals for a pauper^s pay ! 

IL 

But thou art not a pauper, Enqch Wcay I 
Free hast thou liyM, in honesty and pride, 
A hundred summers ; bright hath been thy day, 
Eyen in its gloom ; and on the graye's dark side 
Thou Uttle hast to fear, and nought to hider— 
PreparM to die, as good men wish to die. 

III, 
Hark ! — like a spirit preaching from the sky» 
'* Repent ye, for the kingdom is at band !** 
An iron yoice — ^as if Etemity, 
Dethroning Time, sent forth bis high command — 
Speaks to the awM heart of the silent land. 
From yonder tower, time-darken^d, thunder-scar^d. 
Still the deep toll is floatmg on the air ; 
It calls our &ther to the lone churchyard ; 
Ah, many, many of bis friends are there ! 
And Ajge, at fiye-score years, hath few to spare ! 
Thou antique Fane ! that, in thy solemn suit 
Of caryen flowers, and stone-embroidery grand, 
(Old, yet unshaken ; eloquent, though mute,) 
Tower^st like the sculptur^d guardian of the land ! 
Thy reyerend looks what bosom can withstand« 
And feel nor throb like loye, nor chill like fear, 
Nor glow like adoration ? The leayes £»11 
Around thee — ^men fall with them ; both are here ; 
While thou alike yiew^st bridal-robe and pall, 
Soyereign of marriage and of funeral ! 
Witness of Ages, and memorial boar 
Of generations, to etemity 
€U)ne, like the hour that can retum no morej 
Gray Enoch is a child compared with thee ; 
Yet man like bim thou ne^er again shalt see I 
How would it gladden thy be^der'd eyes, 
(Dusked with cobweb films, and colours old. 
And with long gazing on dim blazonries,) 
Could^st thou, in these degenerate times, behold 
A pabr like Ekioch Wray and Mary Gold, 
As to the altar^ in their youth, they came ; 
He, like a warrior to the battle feast, 
With cheek of downy light and umber*d flame, 
A presencä glorious as the brigbt'ning east ; 
She, bending at his side, with charms inoreaB^d, 
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Like dUMte Andromaelie by Hector led ; 

H^ ami in his, hier gentle eyes depress'd. 

Her neck and face witfa bnming crimson Bpread, 

And lovely as matemal beauty''8 breast, 

Beneath äie soft cheek of her öfafld caress^d, 

Beturning love for Idre and smile for smile t 

But, oh, not now, thou yenerable pile ! 

Coi^es he, with genial thoughts to raptnre tme, 

But with sad heart, though not without a smile, 

To bid his old remembrances adieu ; 

And, ere he mingle with the clay, renew 

Feefings, whidi^ when the dust that moulders 

here, 
Oould 8yro|)athi29e wfth asumated clay, 
Joy*d with its joy, returnM it tear for tear, 
And, bidding sorröW look for brighter day, 
Pointed to heay*li, btit did not ** lead the way.*' 
Kow on the tombstones, which of old he laid, 
(Pages with silent admonition fraught,) 
He kneels ; and, in the twilight of thy shade, 
Reads, with his fingers, what his chisel wrought ; 
Perehance th* effusions of his pensive thought. 
Füll oft recited in his soul with pride. 

IV. 
Beneath him rest five husbands, side by side : 
Can anght disturb them ? We, perhaps, shall see : 
But why unite what death and fate divide ? 
** John Stot, Charles Lamb, Giles Humble, Simon 

Flea, 
And Eichard Green, here wait for, Alice, me !** 

V. 
Execi, like yonth, Stands this sepnlchral stone : 
But what is youtb? a flower ; and life ? a dream. 
Read ! — for youth, life, the flower, the dbream, are 

gone: 
Read I — " Death is life ! I am not what I seem : 
Think of poor Henry stül ! but rightly deem.** 

VI. 
The next is dateless ; but, aged eighteen years, 
Died she, whom hardest heartshave ceasM to blune; 
The kind still read her epiti^h with tears : — 
** Here rests a stranger — she had onoe a name : . 
Weep for the gentle dost that died of shame.'* 

. VII. 

They did not lay his bones where four ioaäa meet. 

Althou^h his crime was grief, which some called 

pnde, 
Wrong not the wrong'd, who slumbers at thyfeet I 
*' Was Jones a coward ? Honest, yet belied. 
He wte too brave to live disgrac*d^ and died." 

VIII. 
In yonder grare heaven*s gratefiil debtor lies, 
Struck blind in youth — old Shiloh Hollischart. 
*^ The beam of beauty left bis cheerfol eyes, 
To glow more deeply, brightly, in his heart" 
Readj mortal I be instructed, and depart. 

IX. 
^' Tears for the slanderM I tears — but shed too late. 
Come I if thou come to weep, traducer feil, 
Whose slighted love hath done the work of hate ! 
But thou, perehance, hast yet more lies to teil 
Of her who loy*d not thee, and lovM too wdl ?' 
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X. 

But why hath Enoch gravM on this lone tomb 
The yeoman tall, who grasps, with amorous strain, 
A snake, that feedeth on his fading bloom ? 
Read ! — '^ I was friendless, and I liv^d in vain ; 
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Ovr &ilier eifs, stooping Mb treases nay, 

To hear the stream, his ancient neignboiir^ nm, 

Toung «8 if time had yesterday begun. 

Heayen^s gates are like an angePs wing, with plumes 

Of glorioua green and purply gold on fire : 

Through im of moimtaiDoua doada, the light 

Sllumes 
Hill-tops and wooda, ihat, pilgrim-like, retire; 
And, like a giant*s torch, bums Morthem spire. 
Primroey odoura, violet-mingled, float 
0*er blue-bells and ground-ivv, on their wings 
Bearine the music of the blackbird^s note ; 
Beneath the dewy cloud the woodlark sintrs, 
But on our father^s heart no gkdnei« flmgs. 
Mary bends o*er him, mute. Her yotingest lad 
Grasps, with amall band, his grandsire'B finger 

fiist; 
Well knows the old man that the boy is sad ; 
And the ihird Maiy, as she hurries past, 
Treotiblefl, and looks towards the town aghast. 
Enoch heara footsteps of nnwelcome sound, 
While at bis feet the sightless mastiff lies ; 
And, lo ! the blind dog, growlin^, spums the gronnd ! 
** Two strangers are approachmg,** Enoch cries ; 
Bat Mary*8 throbbing heart alone replies. 
A Stern, *' Good day, sir I** smites his cheek more 

pale; 
A rüde coUision shakes him in his chair ; 
The Bible of bis sires is mark*d for saie ! 
Bnt degradation is to him despair ; 
The honr is oome which Enoch cannot bear ! 
But he can d4e ! — and in bis humble grave, 
Sweet shall bis long rest be, by Mary*s side ; 
And o*er his coffin (aninscrib*d) shall wave 
The willow tree, beneath the dark tower*B pride, 
Set by his own sad band when Mary died. 
Thougb basely branded with a poacher*s name, 
Poor Joseph slumbers in a distant tomb ; 
Thoueh Joseph^s widow died a death of shame, 
Still tnere was mercy in the old man*s doom ! 
But now — dependance and disgrace are come ! 
'* Albert,** he sighs, '* will perish by this blow.— 
Where is he?**~No reply.— <' And shall the tbroüg 
Of paupers see my daughter weekly go 
For pftrish alms P No, HeaT*n ! I yet am strong ; 
Restore my sigbt ! or I have Uv*d too long.** 
The vain, vain wish, too mighty, leaves hun fiiint ; 
HiB visage wan assnmes a darkening hue ; 
The blind dog whines a melancholy plaint, 
And ghastly roll his eyes of pallid blue ; 
E*en the hard bailiflii dread the seene to view. 
Lyre of the past ! O, art thou, then, unstrung ? 
The boy resigns his grandsire's finger cold ; 
A sweet wora lingers on our &ther*s tongue— 
** Marv, dear Mary.*' — But the tale is told : 
With her whose virgin name was Mary- Gold, 
He hears, in heav*n, his swooning daughter riiriek. 
And when the woodbine*8 cluster*d trumpet blows ; 
And when the piiÜ£*s melodious hues shaU speak. 
In unison of sweetness with the rose, 
Joining the song of every bird that Imows 
How sWeet it is of wedded love to sing ; 
And when the felis, fresh-bath'd in azure air, 
Wide as the summer day*s all golden wing, 
Shall blush to heav*n, that Nature is so fair. 
And man condemn*d to labour, in despair ;— 
Then, the gay gnat, that sports its little hour ; 
The falcon, wheeling from the ancient wood ; 
The redbreast) flutterine o*er its fnwrant bower ; 
The yellow-bellied lizard of the flood ; 
And dewy mom, and evening — in her hood 
Of crimson, fring*d with lucid shadows grand— 
Shall miss Üie Patriarch ; at bis oottage door 
The bee shall aeek to setüe on bis band, 



But from the vacant bench haste to the mooTt 
Mouming the last of England*s high-soul*d poor. 
And bid the mountains weep for ^och Wraj ! 
And for themselves I — albeit of things that last 
Unalter*d most ; for they shall pass away 
Like Enoch, though their iron roots seem fiwt 
Bound to the eteinal f uture, as the past ! 
The Patriarch died ! and they shall be no mon^ 
Yes, and the sailless worlds, which nayigate 
Th* unutterable deep that hath no shoie, (">) 
Will lose their starry splendour, soon or lata I 
Like tapers, quench*d by Him whose will is fSftte ! 
Yes, and the Angel of Etemity, 
Who numbers worlds, and writes their namea bk 

light, 
Ere long, O Earth, will look in Tain for thee. 
And Start, and stop, in his anerring fiight. 
And, with his wings of sorrow and affright, 
Veil his impassion'd brow and heav*nly teara ! 



NOTES. 

BOOK L 

(*) And landed ptntper, in his eoaeh andf<mr^ 
Bound tofair countriet fnym a realm hhray^d^ 
ßcowUon the crouxL 

** A Pauper, in his ooaoh and four !** Is there no 
longer any respect for high birth, the gradations of 
rank, and the privile^ of the Aristocracy ? In what 
catastrophe will the msolence of this generatlon end ? 
For, alas ! Jacobinism is not now confined to the 
rabble of any countrr ! Has not the Grand Turk 
himself tumed RadicaJ, and lately destroyed the finest 
body of Tones in the world— his ancient, orthodox, 
and unalterable janizaries? But in this oountry, 
Liberalism appears openly in all places, flown with 
abominable knowledge. Nor does there appear to be 
any salvation left for us, anless the bread-tax-eatei^ 
can be induoed to oonvene, and, with Lord Winohel- 
sea at their head, give the Whigs two dips and a 
wallop each, in the hupe steam-engine boilers of the 
detestable manafActunng distriots. Podtively, there 
is no remedy, but bot submersion. For your true 
Whig, or Radical, or whatever eise be his revolution- 
ary name, is a sort of oock tumip ; he can bear cold 
pretty well, and he has no objection to a moderate 
dcgree of heat ; but if you boil him, as you do your 
tumip, you will infallibly discover the heroic virtues 
which his modesty had conoealed. The sickness of 
the State, I repeat, admits but of this eure ; and there 
are persons who doubt whether the eure would not 
be worae than the disease. For those abominable 
Whigs, espeoially the town-dwelling portion of theni« 
are veiy profitable stock ; if they were all destroyedf 
rents would probablv fall one-half, the estates would 
change hands, and the lords of the creation be onst- 
ed by money-lendera— low wretohes engaged in 
trade. 



BOOK IL 

(^) And toonfaint odoursy ö*er the vemcU dew, 
ShaU tempt the vxmderin^ ofthe earliett bee 
HitheTy wUh mntio tuxet cupoety^ 
To woo theßovjer tohote verge U wiry gold» 

The flower here alluded to is the Polyanthus, ** the 
poor man*8 flower,** which never deserts his g^urden, 
nntil hope has deserted him. It is the Jacobin of the 
▼egetable kingdom ; and when it is transplanted into 
the gardens of the great, it loses aJl its worth. 
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(•) Kindly ke gnOt t*« mon offat-tBon ytart, 

The bCiad, tt» poor ; xchüt pvrtB-priJe tum avay. 

The few ac t aftet the mannet of the few ; und when- 

ever wcaith ia synonymous vith Innolenoe, ths great 



pooted of the pligue than ot any aequnintinca willi 
the rabblc; and where dntitution a «o iiencral, that 
lo «jnii»thlie irith Uie poor ie äquivalent to ■ «en- 
Icnoo of banishment frnm the tncetimable amilcs of 
all the grcBt Tulgsr. But in FraDOe, If an Enttllah 

nea» hcro dnjly, in the freaVa of eirry tiflj-pound np- 
itart, he would inBlnntlji be rolled in the mire. Thia 
In the jirat discovery made by the liidcoua tAi-oater, 
wlim he eroaaea Ihe Channel. Yet on hia return for 
a freah anp])Iy of the needfui, he reBumea a eompla- 
rency quilo aa rafe aa that in «Lieh the degnotlai 
Charl- ' • - ■ "- ' 



addresflvd b; 



I. in whOH! handü, i 



le lione in battle. 



uainato 

in for the only Isalt which he ever hnd in their 
eyea ; tut 1t ia too had vhen they exalt Into & hero 
the eoxromb who woiild haie gone into byaterio it 
ft tailoi lisd laughed at hini. 

(') jVur did £** ttirfoicer leara again U> müU, 
üiitü All danghttr to her Albert bore 
AiiBlier Jtforj). 
" Anotlier Mary Green 
lacome to Goldrill aide."— '^ordiKM'CJL 



BOOK V. 

O Bm / (W iatt Ctft % tandy-eot'd rstrtat 
Btfore Oie IvAng purpte luUk purai/'d 
Food/arAtt. 
I am Iflid by afiiend, that niy natural hietory ia 
iDOorrcct. But what 1 biave aeeo, I can beliere. On 
ly of January, 1827, 1 saw the wild honey- 
«r, ind tlie hazle in flowcr ; and towsrda 
:be cloae of the following Marob, the wood-roie had 
(indled into füll «erduie, and Ibo elm, the poplar, 
:lie wlllow, the celandine. the daley, the wlndflower, 
and the primrose. were all in bloom ; «hile Ihe adder, 
tho^ llzard, and the aand-bee, were i^oioing in tbe 



TKe wild tiat lov'd ta lavgh aroutid 

What remuneration ha» bcen made to the poor tot 
the commons or waate landa of vbieh they have b«en 
deprived p It b no anawer to eay, that tbef had Do 
rigkl lo Ihe rent-fraalandwhloh they ocoupled. They 
were in ponesaion, and they are ouated ; they vere 
independent, and they are paupen. WheD the laud- 



holdeta eomplaln of the poor-ntea, they mnst not 
cipect Qa to färbet that tha waate lanils, faiaely iw 
cAlIed, were a national bcnefit, vhcu ttio poor held 
them. and that Ihey are now a nuiianee and s Cime. 
Let thoae gentlemcn niste the account fairly betveen 
themacti-ea and Iheir pani»«; let them, in addillon 
to eomn tnillion« of taxed ploughed aeres, paaa Co the 
credit of the poor what lias been taken from them by 
Ihe Operation of Workhoueo wafiea— bv the fiuotUA- 

of otir anti-Jacobin wan, and Ihey will find that al 
the landa of Kngland. )f unmortgagediVouid not par 
the halancc, nhich. before tbe etemal ihrone, itanai 
st tbrir delilt, But a demoralized population, nnd ■ 
deht of eight bundred DiilUons, are not the only re- 
anlta of our indulgence in the luxory of camage. 
The Com-Law Ia another proof of oiir haidiw annl- 
hilated Jarobinlam and Preneh principlca. Oier It 
in embryo tho bereditsty eats had long been fonilly 
ahaken : bnt «heu tbe perrection of monopoly wai 
born, how joyful were tlie panga of parturition 1 how 
loud was the bray ot Abaolute Wiadom on the liirth 
of Ihe donkey of hIa dotage, bo worthy of it» fatber, 
and «0 like him ! The tbiatlea of old Sootland had a 
liotiday on the oceuion, and, to this hour, expect- 
|ns to be food for man, dladain the approachlng 

(^} Slorm-mitten rock! and tliou, iin:e-«rinlWd Ireel 
Whtre u tkt tim-bnfd eottage llmt of ald 
Ye ktkd'cI fram «icioui windi i 
I am no advocate for cottage bqzgary. Bat fn 
France, sinoetheBeTOlution. thereare enttngetii who 
are not bemara. Ia it only in eountriea bleaaed Wllh 
the Biitixh conatitation, that cottagvr and paupcr 
are aynonymoui ? I think I oan rFmember the lime 
wben tiio agricultnral labourera of tliia eountry were 
nol paupvra. If I ammiatiikrn,! Iiegpardon [^"tho 
Dentlemen of England, who live abroad at eaae \^* foT 
they cannot hsve degenerateil from tlieir sneeaton, 
who, it would seem, watehed onr the intereata of 
tlle poor wlth tbe aame patemal aolicitude whlch 
dlatinguialiea theit most Chrlatlan aueceaaora. Süll, 
thoagh tbe Rockiagliama «nd tbe Savillca might be, 
like the Lansdowns and the t'ltiwilliamn, eicep- 

thnt " the famous roant' beef of old England," waa 
alwaya tranalatable into aiipence a-day, with brend 
at an averagc of about fwtypence pc r atone. The 
Pariaiana talk of " Boaat Beef of Pork," bnt what 
would they aay to " Roaat Dcef of FoCaloea ?" 

But wliBIever may have been tbe former atate oC 
our agriculturol labourera, 1 can fearleaaly declare, 
Irom my own knowledge and obflorvation, that llie 
little matter manufacturers of the diatrict around 
Sheffield, are in a much worae condition tliaii they 
were twenty-five yeara ago. Tbe hard-worltlng and 
once-bappjr nniler or cutli'r — s freeliolder, pirlinps. 
■tili living m hia ova eottoge, fronted by Ita lovcly gar- 
den, can no longer keep up hia credit as a trademnan. 
Ue might poaaibly puy lila deb(B,by aelling tbe freelioid, 
and rcmoiing Into tho tovn, but that would break 
hia heart. In tbe eountry he ia aoinething, for he ia 
a frcebolder ; bat what would he be in the dingicat 
hovelofthedirtieat town'a vileat alreet? In nfcv 
yeara, if the Com-Laws continue, the vhole rsee of 
lucb men will have become paupera. 



Wiaieäibridge and tiuWorkhotau how lieir diu 1 
That anch men aa Sir Thomas ought to receive 



Com Bllla, If peralated in with anccej», will bring 
them to the Woikhonie, I am happy to believc ; and, 
if they b^ hate it ao, I ihaU be glad to «e them 
there— tbe aooiieT the batter. 
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(■^ WUl fHjmn aeeipl, »1«n RtnOeK dram hm biS ) 

l Bccept I a-ad, ('«rt*ln1]r. 



1i Ibi 



, told Ü 



! bread-toi-giLtiiiii. if the; hive tut hape 
bot in monaiioly, will become lentl««. 

Bat ia wlat da« tbe inii)(lo of thc «ord rent con- 
■Ut ? Ciui we coi|,iure bettcr with iC th&n witli toj 
other vord? A Inndholdcr, licinf; oa hli anDiul 
lenttü, i« preoiselr liko aaj other BnniiiUiit. 1 «i*- 
p«t theic ia Bome bUaff in Mr RimudD'B tianoat 
tfaeoiy. That in any oviT-peopled coantry, Ucncd 
wUk B on mmopo/j', tlie dr?tQiuid for brpiul cicced- 
Lqb tlie fiUpply. would cause bad lands to be culti- 
nt^ snd Rood Inndä to rlie ia value, I i»n reiidilf 
beUero ; bat, if the theoTj of rent ü tmi>, Innd miut 
bs unliko all other tldnpi- Aoenrdioely, it it 
Mtemptod to be Hhewxi, Chat Und, being limited in 
exteiit, i» theHforo unlike iJI othei thiDjn, and ecpe- 
idally nnlike the prodactions of human labour, whioh 
>re produted In quanütie» proportioued to tho dc- 
mand for them. But Und is of na value untU there 
ia a demand iot itB produolions ; and, eoaieauentlT. 
that Proportion of It vljlch h 



»ent,t: 






will bo bom a hundred yean* _ _ 

wbelher tia capabititi/ oftkill and labour io prodact 
gaodä ia not, (Uke the capabilUi/ t/clc landfor cviti'va- 
(MK,] phllowiphlcBlIx. a limited quantity ; but it doea 
Mf m to me, that the gnaatity of lauf actuaUg in 
ciälivation varics with circuiiistanoes,Jaiit as the pro- 
ductioni of bIiUI and labour do ; and, if so, the dia- 
Hnntion betveen land and other tbings, with regard 
to limitation, Ia a distinetion vithout a diSerenoe. 
Eren if the laet culUvable acra in the world were 
eultlvated, my argument voald itiU hold jiood ; for 
tbe eieniona of aldll and labour bare olao tbeir 
llmils. That the iron ore in the bowela of the e&tth 
ia pref ia^ly aa limited in qoantity aa the anrface ot 
ths earth ia limited in eitcnt, no man teil 1 deny; 
yet the limited qnantity of the iron ore in tbo world 
aoea not prevent the iron ore, or the finiabcd iron of 
Dlrerstouc. iVora being switmed in ^itiee hy tiie iron 

Oivt die Enghtk irmt-malttr amonnpolv. and tbcn, I 
gnnt, the theory af rent will wart: vell in the miiiea 
et Cumberland. 

(') ShaU I, loH BrUain I giee Üiepata nanta, 
Thal, like a eaacrr, eaii inio A« com f 

Ti. ^rari« 

That the too-famoiiB anti-profit law, commotdy 
ealied thr bread-tax. waa the eHUWr of the late coni- 
mercial eriaia, and of all the apecolatiou that precodcd 
iC, and that it Is alK> tbe prinzipal csuae of our pre- 
■ent diatreiaei, no man, in bia lenata, dmibls. It ia 
not, tben, at all wondcrfiil, that the wiadom of oar 
landholders, and the benevolence of thelr iutcntiana, 
when they paiaed their seltdenying ordinnnce, haa 
not, bitberto, bern evca auepectod. Perhajia none 
bnt tbe poet of Dil beKüara raold hare nmde the dia- 
oOTBiy, that Meaara Proteelion, Clod, and Co. ore 
not leicUeia, but mciely Libcrata ; snd that their alm 
Ia not Hetolation, but only Rsdtc^ Befonn. If, how- 

JcrBOQB who doubt '* 

.e thetn, with B venire! 
Yet that law is wotth the many millions whtch it 
ooata ua, if it do no moie thaii demonstrate to tbe 
firm aboTo named, that they muat bcware in future 
bow they play st the game of war. Macehiavclli aaja, 
that tha eountry wlioae people are compelled to pay 
a biih price for their bread eannot niaintain ita inde- 
pendence ; but to the Com-Law we owe our know- 
tedge of the preoiona tritli, that no ftilly-peopied 
eountry cfln msintain ila rank aroon» the ""•■— 

and ikitt. Very poBsibty, tli 
Locna Almonc-r and hia great relations, were r 
qoiCo avare of thi» wben, with a paper lie in th 
heuta aod paiiab-pay in their huida. they aaid 



Decesrit; of Farlinmcntary Reform, the 



tiiiirj/, Capital, 



the plnndered labonrera — " Inoreaae and mnltiply ii 
nnmbera and in wntchi-dneaa tat our honour and 

laiu that the Gorermnent of thia empire nut uiita> 
ererything but land, If we an to pay a regiment of 
sotdiera, oi keep a ahip of war In eommiiHion. 
feet, the coDÜnoanDB of the Com-Law ia a aentci 



u tht-m 



of paapory paaaed by tbe land-owti 
or their heira. Beaidca, if tlio Com-U<r eluiitlii 
deotroy our trade, and tbe agrieulture of tbe conutry 
be un^le, aa it wouJd be, to fumiah even potatoca 
for thc Population, it ia rather probuble that efteea 
milliona of Kadioahi woutd not die of famlne with. 

d BTimacM 

id Tallybo i 

for tlte cry of a pack of hoand«, though eacli of tboae 
genlleman mi)(ht play hia eharacter of jiusa or foi, 
in the drama of rctribution. Thew tratha have long 
boon obvioua to all whoae liraina aro near their eye». 
Bat tbe braina of the landholden are in their betliea ; 
and It ia only tbrouah their pocketa and thelr intea- 
tinca tliat tbey oan be made to nndeiatand anything. 
Yet let ns hopo that tbe time ia at band vben 
lalworer and artinui, abopkeeper and merchant, 
manufaotursr and farmcr — ercry gentlcman who 
would weep to aee oiir vcncrable Inatitittione proatnte 

dueed B 
Fairfiix, n Rnsselü a Byron, and > Holland 
— will joiD in a yell of eicciation agalnat the all- 
beggariug bread-tax. 



BOOK X. 

{") Th' tmuU/Tablc d-rrp !hal haih na ihore. 
U aeema twyond Ihe powera of the miod of any 
lioiHary beinR to conceiTo that apaeo ever hnd Ji 
begliming, or that it ever cau baTo an ead. 



THE SPLENDID VILLÄGE. 

In ILYbo Itiits. 

To Colonel Thomab Pkbonnbt Thompson, «ho, 
neit afler Betitham, haa by hu writingH dooe 
more good formankind, tbanany other manaince 
Adam Smith, thia Poem is Ihankfolly dedicated 
by hiB humble Pupil. 

PltEFACE. 

If one-third, at leaat, of tbe nominal value of all 
fixed properly in England is unreal, have wo not 
among na a few littlo Grand Seigniors, who, like 
Lear in the play, " hare pared theniBeiTee on both 
aide«, and Icft nothing in the middle ?" 

Pardon üb, Sqnire Mushroom 1 — For a quiutor 
per Cent, upon tbree-farlhings, we ktiow, you woald 
escrifice the best hopea of the human race for ever : 
— but, pray, are theae fine bauses your own? — 
"They are, fellow, every brickl" — 8o much tho 
better for the money-lenders. But if you will de- 
duct twenty-five per cent. from tbecosl-pHce of the 
brieka, aevcnty per cent. from that aC [he wood, uid 
thirly-five per cent from thatof the labour employed 
in the constnictioa of thoae tax-mortgaj^ vUlu, 
you wQl Bee, in tbe remainder, one of the resnlta of 
the usea to »hieb the eleam-eugine of James Watt 
lias been applied tu (bia eountry j and, perbape, you | 



THE SPLENDID VILLAGE. 



as 



will then ask yoaraelf whether that engine mi^ht 
not have been much better employed than in spin- 
ning taxes, paying foranti- Jacobin wars, audbegg«j> 
ing ouraelves to set up our neighhoura ? Wbuether 
such a power oaglit to remain in the hands of those 
who have applied it to diabolical purposes, is. a great 
question wluch the Giver of all Good, in hia own 
good time, will answer. 

When it shall be possible to go on a rail-road 
iwenty miles to dinner, and retum ic two hours, 
who will giye a thousand pounds for an acre of 
garden ground, merely beoause it happens to be 
dtuated within two milea of a lar^ town ? Cr, 
when tbe Com-Laws, and similar msanities aball 
have destzoyed our manufactures, what will be the 
valne of a suburban villa, which, in the year 1831, 
oo«t three thousand pounds ? Gentlemen Mort- 
gagees ! you can count ten on your fingers. 

Is there any safe Investment whatever for capi- 
tal in this country, exoept land let on leape, and on 
which fine houses have been built by sages, who 
patronize taxes on bread, and other anti-profit Uws ? 
If Üiere be not, why does Squire Grub call us the 
rabble? 

If wheat, tike ootton-cloth, be a manufactured 
article, and if English ootton-cloth can be bought 
nearly as cheap at Calcutta as at Manchester, why 
might not Polish wheat be bought, with our manu- 
factures, quite as cheap at Hüll as at Dantzic ? 
And when wheat can be bought as cheap at HuU 
as at Dantzic, what will be the value of an acre of 
tax'jplcmgked land anywhere in Noodledom ? 

If the lands of England be mortgaged to the 
amount of one third of their nominal value, and if 
the nominal exceed the real vaJue by on&*half, is 
not the monied interest, in f&ct, the landed ? — and 
are not the landlords, with a few over-grown ex- 
ceptions, mere tenants at will ? If the landlords 
be mere tenants at will, why are they permitted by 
the proprietors to min a whole people ? Are the 
mortgagees themselves ambitious of the glory of 
martyrdom in the holy cause of Big Beggar and 
Company? Thanes of the Splendid Village ! the 
least of your insolvent gods is, in evil power, if not 
in purpose, more than a Guy Faux. Do not you 
famish the gun-powder ? — Listen to facta ! 

The city of Magdeburgh, which boasts a popula- 
tion of thirty thousand inhabitants, has a public 
garden of one hundred and twenty acres. This gar- 
den adjoins the walls of the city ; and the land, 
which is some of the riebest in Europe, with the 
river Elbe flowingthrough it, cost, planting induded, 
four thousand pounds. The same quantity of hmd, 
very inferior in quality, could not be purchased at 
Sheffield, if at all, for twenty thousand pounds, un- 
planted. Now, what are the causes of this vast 
differenoe in the price of land at Magdeburgh, as 
eompared with the price at Sheffield ? The supe- 
rior Population and wealth of England cannot be 
the causes ; for the population of Prussia is scareely 
less dense than that of England ; and though the 
Prussians are not blessed with Com-Laws, or with 
paupers, great or sniall, they are making scissorsat 
lourpence a pair, equal to Sheffield sdssors at one 
shilhng I What connection then is there between 
the comparative cheapnessof land in densely-peopled 
Prussia, and the abiUty of the PrAssians to under- 
teil US two himdred per cent. in scissors ? If the 
fair price of wheat be forty Shillings per quarter, 
and the forced price in England sixty Shillings, do 
we not lose one quarter by the purchaise of two, and 
is not the loss a direct premium paid by us to our 
rivals, for our own destraction ? 
Thanes of the Splendid Village ! think of these 



things ! If you have been engaged since you ar> 
rived at years of indiscretion, in patronizing ruin by 
aot of parliament ; if your whole lives have been spent 
in sapping the very foundations of society, wondei^ 
not, should the floorof the social edifice sinksuddenly 
beneath your feet, and the roof descend on your* 
heads in thunder ! But, if nothing less than the 
most horrible of catastrophes will satisfy you, per- 
severe! You will soon find that your grand 
epergne, plated with sham silver, is not the palaced 
pauper's magnificent plate, bought with our sweat 
and blood ; and that your poney-killing cab, with 
its scientific wheels, the triumph of Tory legislation, 
is Wut the Coach and four, nmdly horsed by the bread^ 
tax, to drag our domestic enemies down a precipice 
of their own making. If in your hearts you have 
always been identißed with our oppressors, you 
shouid not have failed to teil them, after their Battle 
of Waterloo, that, by Converting our customers into 
rivals, they would probably become vagabonds on 
the king*s highway, literaUy begging their bread : 
seeing that a time would arrive when, if we could 
neither make a pair of fourpenny scissors for four- 
pence, nor coutinue to seil a pair of fourpenny 
scissors for a Shilling, there would be laughter and 
weeping at stränge tragi-comedies. We address 
not these words to you for our own sakes ; we want 
not your assistance ; we value not the thoughts of 
men whose thoughts are obsolete — ^but we could 
not stand still, if we would ; move we must, and we 
can move without or with you ; perhaps bc«t with» 
out you. Still we respectfully beg leave to hint^ 
that although your grand epergne is only jdated, you 
really bought it with your own money ; and that, 
but for l£e misdeeds of the Bashaws whom you 
have too long imitated and supported, that epergne 
would have been like the tankards of your honest 
ancestors — not plated, but massive and solid, as 
well as brilliant. Bead, then, our poem ; a poem 
not base, not servile, yet, stränge to say, idtogether 
British. Only in a sinking land, a land of taxation 
without representation, of castes and Com bills, of 
degradation, cant, and nusery ; of wretched poor, 
and wretch-making rieh ; wbere destmction grows 
like a weed, and where capital and skill are alike 
profitless, could such a poem as, '' The Splendid 
Village'* '.have been written or conceived ; but if 
wars and taxation, Com-Laws, and restricted in- 
dustry, the landlords and their victims, the degrada- 
tion of our onoe noble peasantry, and the triumphant 
march of British capital, seekmg profitable employ« 
ment in foreign lands — ^if these are now the muses 
that inspire the poets of England, the fault rests 
not with the poet of trade and the rabble. 

A few words more. An election is at band ; the 
counties have beendivided for the especial accommo- 
dation of the landlords. If they will act wisely and 
honestly, we will advise our representatives to vote 
for a gradual extinction of the bread-tax. But if 
they make a factious cry of the Com-Laws, we will 
ask them, in reply to their declaration of war, how 
many millions of acres of land they have stolen from 
the poor? — how many himdred millions Sterling 
they have wrang from us in forced rents, since the 
Battle of Waterloo ? and other similar questions, 
which all their possessions could not answer. In 
the meantime, we suggest, that an immediate ex- 
tinction of the bread-tax, which their impradenee 
could not fail to ensure, would convert them all 
into hawkers of farms, in less than two years : why 
should it not ? But, perhaps, they will be diverted 
from making a factious cry of the Corn-Laws, by a 
clamour for Pitt's inconvertible ones. In that case, 
they will stay at home, or consent to rec^vo in 
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Paris fifty poanis for a hundred pomid bül on 
England. If. however, they peneyere and saceeed, 
by their fiictioas cry, in givin^ a few yean longer 
life to the Com-Laws, they will destroy the trade 
of England, and annihOate rent ! They most then 
'farm their own lands, and seil their wheat at Ham- 
burgh or Amsterdam, for forty Shillings per qnarter, 
out of which they mnst pay twelve Shillings per 
qoarter expenses — instead of obtaining for it,' what 
(wich a free trade) they might pro&bly obtain, 
namely— the average price of Europe, and the 
freight, and raerehants* profit beeide. Who will 
ihen be oar landlords ? Rather, who will keep their 
mortgagees ? No matter — when we meet in the 
Workhoose— if Workhouse then will be->we will 
kik to them abont the grapery. 



PART I. 



THE WANDERER RETURNED. 



I. 

Yes, ye green hills that to my soul restore 
The vermire which in happier days it wore I 
And thoa, glad stream, in whose deep waters ]ay*d 
Fathers, whose children were not then enslavM ! 
Yes, I haTe roamM where Freedom^s spirtt fires 
The Stern descendants of self-exil*d sires ; 
Men who transcend the herd of human Idnd 
A foot in stature, half a man in mind. 
But tir'd, at length, I seek my native home, 
ResolVd no more in gorgeous wilds to roam ; 
Again I look on theo, thou loveliest stream ! 
And, seeming poor, am richer than I seem. 
Too long in woods the forest- Arab ran, 
A lonely^ mateless, chUdless, homeless man i 
Too long I paced the ocean and the wild— ^ 
Clinging to Nature*s breast, her petted child : 
But only ploughed the seas to sow the wind, 
And chasM the sun to leave my soul behindl 
Bat. when bot youth*s and manhood*s pulses eoord, 
When pensive thought my fioling spirit schoolM — 
Lur*d by a Yision which, where*er I rove, 

Still haunts me with the blush of earliest love 

A Vision, present still, by night, by day.» 
Which not Niagara*s roar could chase away— 
I left my pabce, with its roof of sky, 
To look again on Hannah*s fiuse, and die. 
I saw, in thought, beyond the biUow*8 roar, 
My mother*8 grave-— and then my tears ran o'er I 
And then I wept for Hannah) wrong'd yet tme ! 
I could not — ^no — ^my wasted life renew ; 
But I could wiselier spend my wiser years, 
And mix a smile with sinking yigour*s tears. 

II. 
Sweet Village t where my early days were paBs*d ! 
Though parted long, we meet — we meet at last f 
Like frioidsy embrown'd by many a sun and wind, 
Much ehang*d in mien, but more in heart and mind. 
Fair, alter many years, Hiy ftelds appear, 
With joy beheld, but not without a tear. 
I met ihy little river miles before 
I saw again my natal cottage door; 
VnehangM as truth, the rirer welcomM home 
The Wanderer of the sea*s heart-br«üung foam ; 
But the cbang*d cottage, like a time-tried friend, 
Smote on my neart-strings, at my joumey^s end. 



For now no lilies bloom the door beeide s 

The yery houseleek on the roof hath died ; 

The window'd gable*s iyy-bower is gone, 

The rose departed from the porch of stone ; 

The pink, the violet, have fled away, 

The polyanthus, and auricula ! [foond 

And round my home, once bright with flowers, I 

Not one Square yard---one foot of garden ground. 

III. 
With gun in band, and insolence of eye, 
A sun-bum*d menial, as I came, drew nigh ; 
By might empowerM small felons to deter, 
Constable, publican, and warrener. 
He met me, muttering — '* I should know this 

tramp;** 
He pass*d me, muttering ** Vagabood** and 

« Scampi" 
And, as a beadle ^es a thiel^ he cast 
A keen elance at the cottage, as he pass*d. 
My brother dwelt within. *Tis true, he took 
My offer'd band, but froze me with a look 
So trouble-wom and lost, so hard yet dnll, 
That I shrank from bim, tibough my heart wm fbl} | 
I sought Society, but stood alone ; 
I came to meet a man, and found a stone ! 
His wife, in tatters, watch'd the flreless grate } 
Three boys sat near her, all in fierce delmte, 
And all in rags — but one constnicting snnres, 
With which, at night, to choke Lord Boroi^h*« 

hares. 
My sister, Rose, had parisb-pay, they said. 
And Ann was sent abroad, and Jane was dead } 
And these misfortones laid my sire beeide 
The mother, who in better da}'s had died. 
Such welcome found the wanderer of the deep | 
I had no worda— I sobb*d, but could not weep. 

IV. 
Well, here I am, resoW'd to riew the land— 
Inquire and ponder — hear and understaad. 

V. 

The cucldng-stool is gone, the Stocks remain — 
Why either or not both ? Ye etocks, explain I 
Chang*d scenel Unchang*d yon frosted tower 

remains; 
Beneath the hill, it peets o*er Tales and plaias i 
And, like a patriarch of the olden time, 
Sees age around, but none like his sublime. 
Ere yon huge house, with jail-like frown, displacM 
The wild bnar roses of the thymy waste, {stod, 
There, near the diurch, the Stocks, and eoekiog« 
Abode the sovereign of the rillage sduioL 
A half-fac*d man, too timid for hb trade^ 
And paid as timid men are ever paid ; 
He taught twelve pupils for six pouads a-year, 
Made a consumption, and was bnried here. 
None said of him, he reap*d the cn^ he grew, 
And lw*d by teaching what he never knew. 
His school is gone — ^but still we have a schooly 
Kept by an ignoramus — not a fool ; 
For o*er his mansion, written large, we see 
" Mister John Suckemwell*s Academy ;** 
A boarding-school, where gentlemen are taught 
To write &ie copies, which the teacher wrote ! k 
Behold the ushet ! — I behold and start ! 
For in his face I read a broken heart, 
Servant of servants t brow-beat by a knave ! 
Why for a coflBn labour like a slave ? 
Better break granite on the King*s highway 
Than eam, with Porson's powers, a pauper's pay 
Why die to live ? I know a wiser plan — 
An easier too— black shoes, and be a man ! 
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VI. 

Village ! thy butoher*B son, the Steward now, 
Still bean the butcher on bis burly brow. 
Oft with bis sire he deigna to ride and stare ; 
And who like them, at market or at fair ? 
King of the Inn, he takes the higbest place, 
And carves the gooee, and griml y growls the graoe. 
Tbere^ in the loud debate, with might — with might— 
Still speaks he last, and oonquers still the right ; 
Red as a lobster, vicious as bis horse, 
That, like its mästet, worsbips fraud and foree ; 
And, if the stranger *8cape its Idck or bite, 
Low rs its rex'd ears, and screams for very spite. 
'* He hath enougb, thank 6od, to wear and eat ; 
He gives no alms**— not e*en bis putrid meat ; 
^ But keeps bis cab, whips beggars from bis door, 
Yotes for my Lord, and hates the tKatMssa poor/' 

VIL 
HaQ, Sister Hills, that from eacb other bide, 
With belts of evergreen, your mutual pride ! 
Here reigns, in pliusid splendour, Madam Grade, 
Wboee h\i8band nohly niade a plum in trade ; 
And yonder gUtters Rapine*8 bilious sUYe, 
The lucky footman of a palac'd knave ; 
Stern foe of learning, genius, press, and pen, 
Wbo lande all laws that min honest men. 
Sublime in Satrap-imitating State, 
She for her daugbter seeks a titled mate ; 
None other, not an angel wing'd from heay*n, 
Coold woo, or ask to woo, and be forgiv*n. 
Too oft, perbaps, she calls her neighbour *' Scrub I** 
Yet jostly seoms the mean cormption-grub ; 
For many a ** rupturM Ogden*' hath he wrong*d, 
Lone gloating on tbe captiTe*8 chain prolong*cU 
He hates and apes her pomp, with upstart haste ; 
But wbat in him is pride, in her is taste. 
She, queen-like, smiles ; he, blustering, crams and 

treats, 
And weighs bis neatness by the trout he eats. 
She never dogff*d a beggar from her Uwn, 
And be would bang all dogs that will not fawn. 
Yet, Clerk of Taxes, Magistrate, and Squire, 
Why to be Premier may not he aspire ? 
But wbat is he that haunts tbis up8tart*s door— 
Yon lat, good fellow, wbo detests the poor — 
Yon maas of meanness, baseness, grease, and bone — 
Yon joUy soul, that weighs just eighteen stone ? 
Unmatch*d in quibble, great in If and But, 
Sublime in cant, Superlative in smut ; 
He jests as none but British worthies can, 
Laughs at despair, spurns, tramples fallen man, 
Condemns mi^ortune for its wrongs and wo. 
And bids bis victim thank him for a blow. 
Swom friends are they, Sqnire Woolpack and 

Squire Brush ; 
One is tbeir ereed — *' Impoverish ! tortnre ! crush !** 
Behold two modeis, unexeeird on earth, 
Of Bntisb wisdom, loyalty, and wortb I 



VIIL 
Btoad Beech ! thyself a grove ! five bundred years 
Speak in thy roice of bygone hopes and f ears ; 
And moumfully — ^how moumfully ! — tbe breeze 
Sigfas tiirough thy boughs, and teils of cottages 
That, happy onee, beneatb thy shadow gaz*d 
On poor men's fields, wbi<Ä poor men*8 eattle 

graz*d ! 
Now, wherethree eotten and their children dwelt, 
Tbe lawyer's pomp alone is seen and feit ; 
And the park-entranoe of bis acres three 
Unerops the ground whieh fed a family. 
Wbat then ? AU see be is a man of State, 
With bis three acres, and bis park-like gate ! 



Besides, in time, if times continue dark, 
His neigbbour*B woes mav buy bis gate a park. 
O, then, let trade wear chains, tiiat teil may find 
No barvests on tbe harren sea and wind ; 
Nor glean, at home, the fields of eyery zone, 
Nor make tbe Valleys of all dimes his own ; 
But, with the musio of his bopeless sigh, 
Charm the blind worm that feeds on poverty ! 

IX. 
Lo ! wbere the water-easter onee abode, 
The pinfold, erst his garden, skirts the road! 
His ample cot, erewhile not ample call*d, 
Is now with latb and lime partition-wall*d t 
The bumble dwelling of tbe leech divine 
Makes six large styes for thirty human swine. 
Oh ! could he see wbat woes his bouse contains, 
Wbat wretched remnants cram ita broken panea, 
How would be swell with righteous rage, and ban 
loe-bearted Law*s forcM churity to man ! 
For warmer beart t hau his did never beat 
Dup*d by himseli^ yet bated he deceit ; 
And, pleas'd, be taught my boybood how to draw 
The wo-mark'd cowslip, and the tbnish-lovM haw ; 
And how to make sweet pictures of wild flowers, 
Cull^d in lone lanes, when glow*d tbe sultry bours, 
Then pressM, and dried, and all on lawn dispread, 
To look as infants do, that smile when dead. 
Leamed he was : nor bird nor insect flow 
But he its leafy home and history knew ; 
NQr wUd-flower deck*d tbe rock nor moss the well 
But he its name and qualities could telL 
Yes, he was leamed — not with leaming big, 
Like yon budge doctor of the whip and wig, 
Wbo writes in Latin, sucks the sick select, 
Speaks in the Babylonish dialect. 
And drives his pair. Great man, air! — all wbo 

thrive 
Are cur*d of colds and cash, by Doctor Drive. 
Behold bis mansion« southward of the grove, 
Complete with coach-house — piggery — ^alcove ! 
And, mark ! the entranoe hath an air of State — 
Not oopied Crom the lawyer^s park-like gate ! 



Two stone-throws from the Hall of Doctor Drive, 
And from the viUage Workhouse four or five, 
Wbere the swung Turkey, with its plumage rougb, 
Welcomes all lo^^ men wbo drink enough, 
The flying curate lodges — doom^d to Fay 
Three well-known sermons every Sabbatb-day. 
His donkey, like a rat without a tail, 
Coet fifty Shillings, and o^er biil and dale 
Bears bis lean maater, at a bunteres pace, 
Duly aa comea hia weekly ateeple-diaae. 
The Rector — a queer plural, one and three, 
Yet not quite aingular in trilogy — 
Wbo, acandal aays, is cousin to my Lord — 
Would pay him better, but he can*t afford. 
He lives, they say, in London, and so forth ; 
Hub country house is somewhere in the North. 
Mine host much missed bim nihen be left the lodge, 
For fßwer Warrants summon Jem and Ho^e. 

XL 
Hai], ancient Inn ! onee kept by Margaret Rose, 
Ere £ngland*s wrongs began, and labour*s woes ; 
Inn of me Hi4>py Yülage ! wbere, of old, 
Before the bright yule dog, my father told 
His well-known story of the wolf and child, 
While — ^not at him — ^the tickl*d youngsters smil*d , 
And sturdy peasants, and the annual guest, 
Prais*d the stout ale, but thought their own was 
best 



WhenMargaret reign^d, no wanddrer pass^dthy door : 
Dame Margaretes heart feit eTer for the poor ; 
And, well tney knew, to homeless son or sire 
She ne*er denied a seat beside the fire, 
Nor cur8*d away the widow, stoopmg low 
Beneath the double weight of age and wo. 
But times are chang'd and alter'd is the inn, 
For God is ^Toth, and Britain rife with sin. 
The village, happy once, is splendid now ! 
And at the Turkey reigns, with knotted brow, 
Stiff as a mile-stone, set np in his bar, 
Vice-regal Constable and Bailiff, Marr, 
Who nods his '* yes," and frowns his fatal " no." 
Wo to the Bcrimp tbat ventures near him, wo ! 
He, she, or it — '* swag*s nifle, skink, or trull," 
Shall find a bed, or Wakefield^s gaol is füll ! 
Great man, John Marr ! He shoots — or who eise 

may ? 
He knows my Lord, is loyal, and can pay. 
The poor all hate him, fear him — all save one ; 
Broad Jem, the poacher, dreaded is by John. 
To draw him drink, objects nor man nor maid ; 
The froth is brought, Jem winks, and John is paid ; 
For John, who hates all poachers, likes poor Jem, 
While Jem, so kind to others, growls at him ; 
And when their fierce eyes meet, the tax-made 

slave 
Quakes in his inmost soul, if sonl he tiave, 
Thinking of weasand slit by lantem light, 
Or slug bang*d through him at the dead of night. 
Yet great is he I rieh, prudent, tried, and true : 
He snores at sermon in his curtain'd pew — 
He knows the Steward — ^he is known afar 
To magistrates and bnms — great man, John Marr ! 

XII. 
Where yon red villa flaree before the wood^ 
The cottage of my Hannah^s father stood ; 
That woodbin*d cotta^ girt with orchard trees, 
Last left, and earliest found, by l)irds and bees : 
And where the river winds, gnarled oaks between, 
Squatter*d his drake, and diying dncks were seen ; 
While scooting hares oft sought this snmmit bare, 
[f lightning gUnted through the glooming air. 
But where d wells Hannah now ? And where is he ? — 
Gone, like the home of her nativity. 
And what vain dame, and what subnrban Thane, 
The Site of Hannah^s lovely home pro&ne ? 
Who dashM the plum-trees from the blossomy 

ridge ? 
From bank to bank, who threw the baby bridge, 
Where the huge elm, which twenty bullocks drew, 
PlankM o'er with ash, and rootless, stemly gre^, 
White plumy fems wept o*er the waters dark, 
Sad for his üeJI ; and, rooted in his bark, 
A World of mosses forested the side 
Of that fall'n Forest King, to soothe his prlde ? 
What dandy G^th the heav^n-made arch displac^d, 
To shew in painted spars his want of taste ? 
A mortgag'd magnate and a sage is he : 
His maxims have a deep philosophy. 
'* Hateful,** he saith, ^' and vulgär is the flat, 
Who deigns to see a poor man touch his hat, 
Or serves a beggar, though her curtsey fall, 
Or of the rabble does not take the walL" 
Squire Grub is proud — for pride and meanness 

blam*d, 
Yet poor as proud, and of his wants asham^d. 
Lo ! there he struts — the silk-leggM King of Cant ! 
Who thanks the Blessed powers for crime and want, 
Prays to his Demon of Despotie sway 
And hymns his Grod of Camage ! I^t him pray ! 
Yes, pray for strength or weakness, to sustain 
The weight of scorn that will crush in his brain. 



Ere from the Workhouse, like a ghost, he go 
To mate with madmen, in their den of wo, 
And teil them that he is not poor — not he ;— 
But lord of vast estates — ^in Chancery ! 

XIIL 
Path of the quiet fields ! that oft of yore 
Caird me at room, on Shenstone's page to pore : 

poor man*s footpath ! where, at eyening*s clooe« 
He stoop'd, to pluck the woodbine and the rose, 
Shaking the dew-drops from the wild-briar boWerft, 
That BtoopM beneath their load of summer flowers, 
Then ey*d the west, still bright with fading flame, 
As whistling homeward by the wood he came ; 
Sweet, dewy, snnny, flowery foot-path, thou 

Art gone for ever, like the poor man^s cow 1 
Nomorethewandering townsman^s Sabbath smüe — 
No more the hedger, waiting on the stile 
For tardy Jane — no more the muttering bard, 
Startling the heifer, near the lone farm-yard— 
No more the pious youth, with book in hand, 
Spelling the words he fain would understand, 
Shall bless thy mazes, when the village bell 
Sonnds o^er the river, soften*d up the dell : 
But from the parlour of the loyal inn, 
The Great Unpaid, who cannot err nor sin, 
Shall see, well-pleas*d, the pomp of Lawyer Ridg^ 
And poor Squire Grub^s starv'a maids, and dandy 

bridge, 
Where youngling fishers, in the grasay lane, 
Purloin'd their tackle from the brood-mare's mane— 
And truant urchms, by theriver's brink, 
Caught the fledged throstle as it stoop*d to drink — 
Or with the ramping colt all joyous play*d, 
Or scar*d the owlet in the blue-bellM sbade. 

XIV. 

Chnrl Jem ! why dost thou thrust me from the wall ? 

1 hack no cab, I sham no servant^s hall : 

Coarse is my coat : — how have I eamM thy cuise ? 
Suspectest thou there*s money in my purse ? 
I Said, " Good day, sir,*' and I touch*d my hat : 
Art thou, then, vulgär, as the Sage is flat ? 
Alas I that Sage sees not in thy fierce eyes 
Fire-flooded towers, and pride, that shrieks andres) 
The red-foam'd deluge, and the sea-wide tomb ; 
The arm of vengeance, and the bsow of d<iom ; 
The grin of millions o'ef the shock of all^ — 
A people^s wreck, an empire*s funeral ! 



PART IL 



THE WANDERER DEPARTED. 



L 
Dear Village ! changed — ^how changed from what 

thou wert ! 
Thy good to bane thy beggar-kings convert. 
They say that, discontent^ with our lot, 
We envy wealth, becanse we have it not ; 
That, could we call yon glowing pile our own, 
No wight alive would hear our tuneful groan. 
They ask why writhes the serpent on our brow ? 
When prosper'd England as she prospers now ? 
They err. We envy not the pomp we see, 
But hate that wealth which makes our poverty. 
If talent thrive, and enterprise prevail, 
Restore to rustio toll his beef and ale ; 
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Be few, or many, splendid, as they can, 
Bttt let not mlsery nuüce a fiend of man ! 

II. 
Yes, splendid mansions now ihese shades adom, 
Bat wretched children in these huts are born ! 
There dwell the heirs of unremittiDg toil, 
Who tili, bat not in hope, a teemiog soil, 
While £rin*B hordes contest with them the piain, 
And competition low*n tho price of pain. 
What tfaough proud homes their lofty ro(^ uprear, 
If humble homes and comfort diaappear ? 

baneful splendour I that bat glitters o*er 
What may be min, and is bliss no more ! 

As beacon*8 fired on some far mountain*s brow, 
Shimmer o*er hamlets, black Tvith plague, below, 
Where health once gIow*d in every fearless face. 
And in the motions of all forma was grace — 

1 look on pomp, that apes a bloated crew, 
While beggarn millions hate the biggenM few. 
Like rocke of ice our fatal wealth is found ; 

Not like the sea that spreads those rocks around : 
Hark I o*er their peaks a wild and bird-like wail 
Teils of approaohing thunder, fire, and hail I 
Lo ! a^ their feet, while cold and bright they sleep, 
Mines hunger's fathomless and boundless deep ! 

III. 
Feast of the Village ! — yearly held, when June 
Säte with the rose, to hear the goldispink's tune. 
And lovers, happy as the warbling bird, 
Breath*d rapturessweeterthanthe songs theyheard, 
Stealing through lanes, sun-brightwith dewy broom, 
By fragrant hedge-rows, sbeeted o*er with bloom ; — 
Feast of the Happy Village I where art thou ? 
Pshaw 1 thou wast vulgär — we are splendid now. 
Yet, poor man*s pudding I — ^rich with spicy crumbs^ 
And tiers of currants, thick as both my thumbs— 
Whei'e art thou, festal pudding of our sires ? 
Gone^ to feed faÄ the heirs of thievesand liars ; 
Gone, to oppress the wrong^d, the true, the brave, 
And, wide and deep, dig Polands second grave ;, 
Gooe. like the harvest pie, a bullock*s load, 
Four feet across, with orust six inches broad ; 
Gone, like poor England's Satrapnswallow'd störe ; 
Gone, as her trade will go, to come no more ! 
Well, let it go, and with it the glad hours 
That yearly o*er kind hearts shed cottage flowers. 
Nor sisters* daughters now, nor sons of sons, 
Shall seek the bridge, where still the river runs, 
And bless the roof where busy hands prepar*d 
The festal plenty which their fathers shar'd ; 
When, round their grandsire met, bis numerous 

race 
Beheld their children*s children in bis face ; 
Saw in bis eyes the light of suns gone down ; 
And hoped they saw in bis white locks their own. 
No more, no more, beneath bis smile serene, 
The generations shall in joy convene, 
All eager to obey the annual caU, 
And twang the cord of love that bound them all 

IV. 
When daisies blush, and windflowers wet with 

dew; 
When shady lanes with hyacinths are blue ; 
When the elm blossoms o'er the brooding bird. 
And, wU(d and wide, the plover^s wail is heard, 
Where melts the mist on mountaina far away, 
'Till mom is kindled into brightest day ; 
No more the shouting youngsters shall convene, 
To play at leap-frog on the village-green, 
While lasses ripening into love, admire, 
An4 youth*8 first rapturea cheer the gazing sire. 



The Green is sone I and harren splendours gleam,. 
Where hiss*d the gander at the passing team, 
And the gay traveller from the city prais*d 
The poor mau*s cow, and, weary, stopp'd and gaz*d. 

V. 

Where yon broad mansion*s tax^bnilt drawing-room 
Displays its cornic*d-goId, dwelt Mary Broom — 
Close by the marble hearth her garden smird — 
The widow*d mother of an only child. 
I saw her to the house of marriage move. 
And weeping o*er the grave of hope and love. 
Now, where the wo-worn and the weary rest, 
The child is sleeping on its mother*s breast. 
Not long she mourn'd in duty*s lonely shade— 
No praise expecting — ^and ehe ask'd no aid, 
But toil'd and faded silently, and stood 
Alike unnoticM by the bad and good, 
Dropping meek tears into the sea of days, 
Like a pale flower, that, all unseen, displays 
Its pensive beauty on a river's brink ; 
While overhead the stars rush wild and wink ; 
And shadows, cast on earth at night*s bright noon, 
Move with the clouds, that chase the full-orb'd 

moon. 
Oh, happy ! with her own proud crust supplied, 
In her own bed, a Britoness she died ! 
In her own shroud her modest State she keeps ! 
In her own coffin, gloriously, she sleeps ! — 
Not thus the brother of her soul will die ; 
0*er him, poor pauper, none will heave a sigh ; 
No windflower, emblem of bis youth, be laid 
To blush for promise in its bloom decayM ; 
Nor, emblem of bis age, and hopeless pain, 
The dismal daisy of sad autumn*s wane : 
But Workhouse idiots, and the limping slave. 
In four rough boards shall bear him to bis grave. 

VI. 
Where is the Common, once with blessings rieh — 
The poor man*s Common ? — ^like the poor man*8 

flitch 
And well>fed ham, which erst bis means allow^d, 
^Tis gone to bloat the idle and the proud 1 
To raise high rents I and low'r low profits ! — 0, 
To-morrow of the furies I thou art slow ; 
But where, thou tax-plough*d waste, is now the 

bind - 
Who lean*d on bis own strength, bis heart and 

mind? 
Where is the matron, with her busy brow ? 
Theirsheep— where are they ? and their famous cow ? 
Their strutting game-cock, with bis many queens ? 
Their glowing hoUyoaks, and winter greens ? 
The chubby lad, that cheer'd them with bis look, 
And sharM hb breakfast with the home-bred rook ? 
The blooming girls, that scour'd the snow-white 

pail, 
Then wak'd with joy the echoes of the vale, 
And, laden homewa^rds, near the sparkling rill, 
CroppM the first rose that blush*d beneath the hill ? 
All vanishM — ^with their rights, their hopes, their 

lands ; 
The shoulder-shaking grasp of hearts and hands ; 
The good old joke, applauded still as new ; 
The wond^rous printed tale, which must be true ; 
And the stout ale, that shew*d the matron*s skill, 
For, not to be improv*d, it mended still ! 
Now, lo ! the young look base, as graybeard guile l 
The very children seem afraid to smile I 
But not afraid to scowl, with early hate, 
At would-be greatness, or the greedy great ; 
For they who fling the poor man*8 worth away, 
Root out seourity, and plant dismay. 
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Law of the Uwless ! hast thou conquerM Heav*n ? 
Tuen shall the worm that dies not be forgiy'n. 

VII. 
Bat yonder stalks the g^reatest num a)ive ! 
One farmer prospers now, where prosper*d five ! 
Ah ! where are they ? — wiyes, husbands, chUdren — 

where ?— 
Two died in gaol, and one is dying there ; 
One broken-hearted, fi]l8 a rural grave ; 
And one still lives, a pauper and a slave. 
Where are their chUdren ? — Some, beyond the 

main, 
ConTiets for crime ; some, here, in hopelc^ pain, 
Poor Wanderers, blue with want; and some are dead ; 
And some, in towns, eam deathily their bread. 
All roguefs they died, or fail*d~*twas no great härm; 
Why ask who fidls, if Jolter gets a farm ? 
Füll well thrives he — ^the man is not a fool, 
Albeit a tyrant, and bis landlord*s tool. 
He courses ; he affords, and can afford, 
To keep bis blood, and fox-hunt with my Lord. 
He dwells where dwelt the knight, for greyhounds 

lkm*d, 
Who also with the Satrap ooursM and gam*d ; 
The last of all the little landed Thanes, 
Whose acres bound bis Lordship*s wide domains. 

VIIL 

Oh, happy, if they knew their blias, are they 
Who, poir tbemselves, unboonded wealth sunrey ; 
Who n(ir in ships, nor cabs, nor chariots go, 
To view the miracles of art below ; 
But, near their homes, behold august abodes, 
That like the temples seem of all the gods ! 
Nor err they, if they sometimes kneel in pray'r 
At shrines like those, for God-like powers are 

there; 
Powers that on railroads base no treasures waste, 
Nor boild huge mills, that blush like brick at taste, 
Where labour fifteen hours, for twice a groat, 
The half-angelic heirs of Speech and thought i 
Bat pour profunion from a golden band, 
To deck with Grecian forma a Gk>thic land. 
Henoe, yeoman, hence ! — ^thy grandsire*8 land 

resign; 
Yield, peasant, to my Lord and power divine ! 
Thy grange is gone, your Cluster d hoyels fiül ; 
Proud domes expan^ the park extends its wall ; 
Then kennela rise, the massive Tuscan grows; 
And dogs sublime, like couchant kings, repose I 
Lo l *' 8tiilpall-6reek-and-glorioas** Art is here ! 
Behold the pagod of a British peer ! 
Adraire, ye proud ! and clap your hands, ye poor ! 
The father of this kiugling was a boor ! 
Not Ispaban, nor Stamboul — though their thrones 
Make Satraps out of dead-men*s blood and bones. 
And play at death, as God-like power will play— 
Can match free Britain*8 ancients of to-day. 

IX. 

But me nor palaoes nor Satraps please ; 

1 love to look on happy cottages ; 

The gems I seek are seen in Virtue*s eye ; 

These gauds disgust me, and I pass them by. 

Shew me a home like that I knew of old, 

£re heads grew bot with pride, and boaoms cold ; 

Some frank good deeds, which simple truth may 

praise, 
Some moral grace, on which the heart may gaze, 
Some little hopes that giye to toil its zest, 
The equal rigiits that make the labourer blest, 
The smile in which eternal love we scan, 
And thauk bis Maker while we look on man. 



X. 

I dream*d last night of forests and the 

My long-lost Hannah ! lives she still for me ? 

Is she a matron, lov*d by him she loves ? 

A mother, whom patemal Heay*n approyes ? • 

Perchance a widow ? Nay, I would not wed 

The widow of my riyal*s happier bed. 

Nor come I to oppress her with my gase, 

Or bring dbgraee upon her latter days. 

Forgotten now, perchance, though onoe too dear» 

I yet would sojoum near her — oh, not here ! 

For thou, sweet Village ! proud in thy decline, 

Art too, too splendid for a heart like mine ! 

In England, Uien, can no green spot be found 

Where men remain whose sympathies are sound ? 

There would I dwell ; and, wandering thenee, draw 

nigh 
Her envied home— bat not to meet her eye i 
Perchance to see her shadow, or again 
Hear her soft yoioe, with sadly-pleasing pain« 

XL 

I dream*d I saw her, heard her — ^bnt she fled 1 

In yain I seek her — is she with the dead ? 

No nseek blue eye, like hers, hath tnm'd to me. 

And deign*d to know the pilgrim of the sea. 

I have not naraM her — no — I dare not name ! 

When 1 would speak, why burns my cbeek witli 

shame ? 
I join*d the schoolboys, where the road is wida» 
I watch^d the women to the fountain*s side, 
I read their iaees, as the wise read books, 
And look'd for Hannah in their wondering looks : 
But in no living aspect could I traoe 
The sweeet May-moming of my Hannah*B fitee i 
No, nor its evening, fading into nisht — 

Sun l my soul grows weary of thy light ! 

XXL 

1 sought the churchyard where the tifeless lie. 
And envied them — they rest so peacefully ! 

'' No wretch comes here, at dead of night,** I aald, 
" To drag the weary from bis hard-eam*d bed { 
No schoolboys here with moumful relics play. 
And kick * the dorne of thought* o*er common clay ; 
No city cur snarls here o'er dead-men*8 bones ; 
No sordid fiend removes memorial stones : 
The dead have here what to the dead belongs, 
Though legislation makes not laws, but wrongs.** 
I sought a letter'd stone, on which my tears 
Had fairn like thunder-rain, in other years ; 
My mother's grave I sought, in my despair, 
But found it not I — Our gravestone was not there ! 
No, we were fallen men, mere Workhouse slaves— 
And how could fallen men have names or gravet ? 
I thought of sorrow in the wilderness, 
And death in solitude, and pitiless 
Interment in the tiger*s hideous maw ; 
I prayM ; and, praying, tum*d from all I saw. 
My prayers were cnrses ! — But the sexton came : 
How my heart yearn^d to name my Hannah a name ! 
White was bis hair, for füll of days was he ; 
He walk^d o*er tombstones, like their history. 
With well-feign*d carelessness I rais'd a spade, 
Left near a grave, which seem*d but newly made. 
And ask*d who slept below? "You knew him 

well,»' 
The old man answer'd, ** sir, bis name was B^ 
He had a sister — ehe, alas ! is gone, 
Body and soul, sir ! for she married one 
Unworthy of her. Many a corpse he took 
From this churchyard.** And then his head he shooki 
And utter*d — whispering low, as if in fear 
That the old stones and senseless dead would hear— 
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A Word — ^a verb, a noun — ^too widely famed, 
Whtch makes me blush to hear my cöimtry named. 
That Word he atter*d gazing on my face, 
As if he loath^d my thoughts, then pausM a space. 
** Sir,'* he resom*^ '' a sad death Hannah died ; 
Her husband kill'd her, or bis own son liecL 
Vain is your yoyaee o'er the briny wave, 
If here you seek Irer grave — ehe had no grave I 
The terror-stricken murdeter fled before 
His crime was known, and ne*er was heard of more. 
The poor boy died, sir, uttering fearful cries 
In bis last dreams, and with dm glaring eyes, 
And troubled hands, seem*d actmg, as it Weire, 
His mother*8 fate. Yes, sir, hit grave is there. 
fiut you are ül ? Tour loohs ma£e me afraid — 
My God ! how frightfuUy he i^iakes the spade !'' 

XIII. 
Oh, welcome once again black ocean'^s foam ! 
England ! can this ho England ? — this my home ? 
This country of the crime without a name, 
And men who know nor mercy, hope, nor shame ? 

Light ! that cheer*8t all life, firom sky to sky, 
As with a hymn, to which the stars reply ! 
Canst thou behold this land, O holy light ! 
And not tum black with horror at the sight ? 
Fall*n country of my fathers ! fairn and foul ! 
Thy body stiU is here, but where the soul ? 

1 look upon a corpse — *tis putrid clay — 

And fiends possess lt. Yampires, quit your prey ! 
Or vainly tremble, when the dead arise, 
ClarionM to vengeance by ishriek-shaken skies, 
And cranch your hearts, and drink your blood for 

ale! 
Then eat each other, tili the banqUet fall ! 
O thou dark tower that look*Bt o'er ancient woods 
To see the tree of fire put forth its buds ! 
Baronial Keep ! wbolse ruins, ivy-grown, 
The time-touch'd ash mistakes for living stone, 
Grasping them with his writhen roots, and fast 
Binding the present to the faded paet ! 
While, cropp'd with eVery crinie, the tax-plough*d 

moor. 
And footpaths stolen from the trampled poor. 
And commons, sown with curses loud and deep, 
Proclaim a harvest, which the rieh shall reap — 
Call up the iron men of Bunnymeed, 
And bid them look on lords, whom peasants feed ! 
Then — when the worm slinks down at nature*s 

groan. 
And with the shrieking heav*ns thy dungeons 

iooan — 
0*er the loud fall of greatness, misery fed, 
Let their fierce laugh awake their vassals dead, 
The shaftrfam'd men, whom yet tradition sings, 
Who serv'd, but did not feed, the fear*d of kings, 
To join the wondering laugh, and wilder yell, 
Wmle England flames — ** a garden*' and a hell» 

XIV. 

Again upon the deep I toss and Swing ! 

The bounding billow lifts me, like the wing 

Of the Struck eagle-^and away I d^, 

Bearing alar the arrow in my heart. 

For thou art with me, though I see no more 

Thee, stream-*lov'd England ! Thy impatient shore 

Hath sunk beneath nie — ^miles, a thousand miles | 

Yet, in my heart, ihy Verdaut Eden smiles. 

Land where my Hannah died, and hath no tomb I 

Still in my soul thy dewy roses bloonu 

E*en in Niagara*s roar, remembranoe still 

Shall hear thy throstle, o'er the lucid riU, 

At lucid eve — thy bee, at stillest noon ; 

And^ when doudis ehase the heart-awaking mooH) 



The mocking-bird, where Erie's waters swell, 
Shall sing of fountain'd vales and philomel ; 
To my sick soul bring over worlds of waves, 
Dew-glistening Albion's woods, and dripping caves ; 
But — with her linnet, redbreast, lark, and wrest^ 
Her blasted homes and much-enduring men ! 



THEY MET IN HEAVEN. 

L 

Through realms of ice my joumey lay, beneath 

The wafture of two pinions blaick and yast, 
That shook o'er boundless snows the dust of death, 

While over head, thick starless Midnight cast 

Gloom on sad forms, that ever onward pass'd. 
^ut whither passed they ? Etemity, 

Thou answerest not ! Yet still thy sable wings — 
Silently, silently, how silently ! — 

Are sweeping worlds away, with all their Kings* 

And still I wander'd with forgotten things, 
In pilgrimage with Death, an age-long day, 

A year of anxious ages — so methought-^ 
Till rose a living world in moming gray, 

And light seem'd bom of darkness — light which 
brought 

Before my soul the coasts of land remote» 
'^' Hail, holy light, offspring of Heav'n, first-bom, 

Or of the etemal, coetenial beam !" 
Through worlds of darkness led, and travel-worn, 

Again I feit thy glowing, brightening gleam ; 

Again I greeted thine '^ethereal stream," 
And bless'd the fountain whence thy glorios flow, 

IL 

t Waked not then, methought, but wander'd slow« 

Where dwell the great, whom death hath freed 
from pain. 
Trembling, I gazed on Hampden's thoughtful brow, 

While Strafford smüed upon me in disdain. 

And tum'd away firom Hutchison and Vane. 
There some whom criminals disdain'd ; and all 

Who, battling for the right, had nobly died ; 
And some whom justest men deem'd criminal, 

Wond'ring) I saw-^— the flatter'd, the belied t 

And Muir and Saville, Walking side by side ! 
They wept — e'en Strafford melted, when* I told 

Of Britain's woes — of teil that eam'd not bread. 
And hands that found not work; but Fairfiix 
scowl'd, 

While Cromwell laugh'd, and Bussell's cheek 
grewred, 

When, pale, I spake of Satraps bread-tax-fed. 
Lo ! as I ceas*d, from earth a Stranger came, 

With hurried step — a presence heavenly fair f 
Yet grief^ and anger, pride, contempt, and shame 

Were strangely mingled in his troubled stare ! 

And thus he spoke, with timid haughty air, 
To Russell, FaiHax, in tones low but sweet :-— 

**• I, too, am noble» England's magnates rank 
Me with themselves ; and when, beneath their feet 

Fate's low-born despot, hope-deserted, sank ; 

When torrid noon his sweat of horror drank, 
I join'd his name for ever with my own !'* 

IIL 

Him then to aAsWer, one who säte alone, 
Like a inaim^d lion, mateless in his lau*, 

Rose from his savage couch of harren stone« 
His kingly features wither'd by despair. 
And heart-wom tili the tortur'd nerve wftfi bare x 




With looks that seemM to scom e*en scom of less 
Than demigods, the Army-Scatterer came— 

An awful shadow of the mightiness 
That once was his ; the gloom, but not the flame 
Of waning storms, when winds and seas grow 
tarne. 

The stranger, shrinking from the warrior's eye, 
On his own hands his beauteous visage bow'd, 

Sobbing ; but soon he rais^d it moumfiüly. 
And met th* accusing look, and on the crowd 
Smii^d, while the stern accuser spake aloud. 

IV. 

" Yet, Lordling,* though ' but yesterday a King, 

Throneless, I died,' yet nations sobbM my kneU ! 
And still I live, and reign, no nameless thing ! 

I feil, *ti8 true — I failed ; and thou canst teil 

That any wreteh alive may say I feil. 
Of worth convicted, and the glorious sin 

That wreck^d the angels, now I owe and pay, 
To wealth and power^s pretended Jacobin, 

Scom for thyglory, laughter for the ]&y 

That won the flatteries of an abject day. 
When Meanness taught her helots to be proud, 

Because the breaker of their bonds was gone, 
Didst thou too join, magnanimous and loud, 

The yell of millions o'er the prostrate one ? 

What cat out-mew*d the Cat of Helicon ? 
Yes, thou didst soothe my sorrows with an ode, 

When stunnM I lay beneath Destruction^s wing. 
And realms embattled o*er their conqueror rode. 

Yes, when a world combined with fate to fling 

A cruel sunshine on each vulgär King ; 
Wlien fallen, deserted, blasted, and alone, 
Silent he press*d his bed of buming stone, 

What caitiff aim'd at his sublime despair, 

Th' immortal shaft that pierc'd Prometheus 
there? 
Cat, and not vulture ! couldst not thou refrain, 

The laureate vile of viler things to be ? 
When ' Timour*s Captive's' cage was rock and 
main, 

What was ' proud Austria^s moumful flower' 
to thee, 

Thou soulless torturer of Captivity ? 
And what to thee, mean Homager of Thrones, 

The sleepless pang that stung him tili he died ? 
Tortur'd, he perished — ^but who heard his groans ? 

Chain'd through the soul, the ' throneless homi- 
cide,' 

Mantled his agony in stoic pride. 
While souls guilt-clotted watch*d, with others* eyes, 

And from afar, with others* feet, repair*d 
To eount, and weigh, and quaff his agonies — 

Like Phidian marble he endur'd, and dared 

The Universe to shake what Fate had spared. 
How fare the lands he lovM, and fought to save ? 

O Hun and GU>th ! your new-bom hope is gone ! 
Thou, Italy, art Glory's spacious grave, 

Through which the stream of my renown flows 
on— 

Like thine Euphrates, ruinM Babylon ! 
What gain^d my gaolers by my wrongs and &11 ? 
Laws prais^d in hell — not Draco^s laws, but worse ; 
A moumful page, which history writes in gall ; 

A table without food — an empty purse ; 

A name, become a by-word and a curse, 
O'er every sea, to warn all nations, bome !*' 

* If it be objected to these lines that the great bard 
is dead, so, I answer, is also the great warrior ; and 
he who has honest and useful thoughts to express of 
eithcr, or both of them, should do his duty Briton- 
like. 



V. 

Was it the brightening gleam of heavenly mom, 
Beneath the shadow of his godlike brow ? 

Or, did a tear of grief, and rage, and scom. 
Down his sad cheek of pride and trouble flow ? 
He feit upon his cheek th* indignant glow, 

But shed no tear, not e*en a buming tear. 
The fire of sorrow in his bosom pent. 

He gaz'd on Milton, with an eye severe, 
On ^ranquü Pym a look of stemness bent, 
Tben, smiling on the humbled stranger, went 

To laugh with Ceesar tasking HannibaL 



WHAT ART THOU, MIND? 

To that true Christian and Patriot, the Reverend 
Henry Wriqhtson, this Poem is dedicated by 
the Author. 

Grief, sages teil us, hath a drooping wing. 
And loves to perch upon the shaken mind, 
To which she sings notes like the muttering 
Of wintry rivers in the wintry wind, 
Till health flies wingM away, and leaves behind 
Shadows, illusions, dreams, and worse than dreams. 
But Alfred dreams not — he is wide awake I 
Light is around him, and the chime of streams ; 
Bees hum o^er sallows yet ; and in the brake» 
Coird like a chain of amethyst, the snake 
Basks on the bank, above the streamlet^s flow. 
Oh, there are beauteous plumes, and many a bill. 
And life, and love, beneath the ivy^s bough 1 
The swallow dips his purple in the rill, 
The lark sings in the cloud, and from the hill 
The blackbird^s song replies. But Alfred*s ear, 
Nor splashing swallow hears, nor hununing bee, 
Nor warbling lark, nor ivy shaken near 
By brooding thrush, nor breeze-bom melody 
Of chiming streams. He listens moumfully 
To accents which the earth shall hear no more ! 
What art thou« Mind, that mirror^st things unseen, 
Giv'st to the dead the smiles which erst Üiey wore. 
And lift'st the veil which fate hath cast between 
Thee and the forms which are not, but have been ? 
What art thou, conscious power, that hear*st the 

mute. 
And feePst th' impalpable ? Tby magic bringe 
Back to our hearts the warblings of the lutet, 
Which long hath siept with unexisting things ! 
And shall we stand, doubting inmiortal wings. 
In presence of the angels ? Ask the worm. 
And she will bid thee doubt ; yet she is meek. 
And wise— for when earth shakes, she shmia tl^ 

form, 
But never saw thje moming on thy cheek, 
The blue heav'n in thine eye, the lightning break 
In laughter from thy Ups. So she denies 
That colours a^, even while the fragrant thora 
Blossoms above her ! Weight, and dhape, and siae, 
She says, are real ; but she laughs to scom 
The gorgeous rainbow, and the blushing maniy 
And can disprove the glory of the rose ! — 
Yet doth she err ; our limbless sister errs ; 
For on tby cheek, O Man ! the moming glows, 
And fair is heaven^s bright bow. The wayside furze 
Discredits her ; the humblest weed that stirs 
Its small green leaves, can undemonstrate all 
Her proofs triumphant, that celestial light 
Shines not at noon. But though the simflower tal]. 
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And tiniest moss are clad in liveries bright, 

Never, to her, canst thou disprove the night, 

The Btarless night, in whieh she hath her home I 

Then, marvel not, if death-blessM spirits free 

Wander, at times, beneath this heavenly dorne, 

On wings too bright for mortal eyes to see ; 

While, unperceiv'd by them, as both by thee, 

Forms, more seraphic still, aroand us fly, 

And stoop to them and thee, with looks of love ; 

Or vainly strain the archangelic eye, 

To gasse on holier forms above, above, 

That round the throne of heaven^s Ahnighty move. 

O look on Alfred ! — look ! the man is blmd I 

She whora he loved sleeps in her winding sheet, 

Yet he beholds her with the eyes of mind ! 

He sees the form whieh he no more shali meet, 

Bat cannot see the primrose at his feet ! 

They mingle tears with tears, and sighs with 

sighß, 
And sobs with sobs, but worda, long time, have 

none; 
She looks her soul into his sightless eyes, 
And, like a passionate thought, is come and gone, 
While at his feet, miheard, the bright rül babbles 

on! 



STEAM, AT SHEFFIELD. 

To Charles Hindley, Esq., M.I*., ono of our 
Creators of national wealth — who, while they 
enrich themselves, silently reproach the splendid 
drones of society, by increasiug the productive 
eapital of the State — I inscribe thishmnble Poem, 
wishing it were worthier. 

I. 
Well, gaze thou on thchills, and hedge-side flowersl 
But blind old Andrew will with me repair 
To yond^r massive pile, where useful powers, 
ToiUng unconsciouslv, aloud declare 
That man, too, and nis works, are grand and fair. 
Son of the far-famed self-taught engineer, . . 
Whose deeds were marvels in the bygone days ! 
II] it becomes thee, with ungrateful sneer, 
The trade-fed town and townsmen to dispraise. 
Why rail at Traffic's wheels, and crowded ways ? 
Trade makes thee rieh ; then, William, murmur not 
Though Trade*s black vapours ever round thee rise. 
Trade makes thee sage ; lo ! thou read*st Locke and 

Scott! 
While the poor rustic, beast-like, lives and dies. 
Blind to the page of priceless mysteriös ! 

Fair is the bow that spans the shower," thou 
say*st, 

But all unlovely, as an eyeless skull, 
Is man^s black Workshop in the streeted waste.** 
And can the city^s smoke be worse than dull, 
If Martin found it more than beautiful ? 
Did he, did Martin steal immortal hues 
From Xiondon^s cloud, or Carron^s gloomy glare— . 
Light- darken*d shadows, such as Milton^s muse 
Gast o^er th* Etemal — and shalt thou despair 
To find, where man is found, the grand and fair ? 
Canst thou love Nature, and not love the sound 
Of cheerful labour ? He who loathes the crew 
To whose hard hands the toiling oar is bound, 
Is dark of i^irit, bilious as his hue. 
And bread-tax-dy^d in Tory lust^s true blae. 
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" Thou lov'st the woods, the rocks, the quiet 

fields l" 
But teil me, if thou canst, enthusiast wan ! 
Why the broad town to thee no gladness yields ? 
If thou lov^st Nature sympathize with man ; 
For he and his are parts of Natureis plan. 
But canst thou love her if she luve not thee ' 
She will be wholly lov*d, or not at all. 
Thou lov'st her streams, her flowers ; thou Ioy*8t 

tosee 
The gorgeous halcyon strike the bulrush tall ; 
Thou lov'st to feel the veil of evening fall, 
Like gentlest slumber, on a happy bride ; 
For these are Nature*s ! Art not thou her*s too ? 
A portion of her pageantry and pride ; 
In all thy passions, all thou seek'st to do. 
And all thou dost ? The earth-worm is allied 
To Grod, and will not have her claims denied, 
Though thou disown her fellow-worm, and scom 
The lowly beauty of his toil and care. 
" Sweet IS the whisper of the breezy morn 
To waking streams." And hath the usefui share 
No splendour ? Doth the tilter's cottage wear 
No smiles for thee ? '' How beauteous are the 

dyes 
That grove and hedgerow from their plumage 

shake !'* 
And cannot the loud hammer, whieh supplies 
Food for the blacksmith's rosy children, make 
Sweet music to thy heart ? '^ Behold the snake 
CouchM on its bed of bea'ms." The scaly worm 
Is lovely, coil'd above the river's flow ; 
But there is nobler beauty in the form 
That welds the hissing steel, with ponderous blow ; 
Yea, there is majesty on that cahn brow, * 
And in those eyes the light of thoughts divine ! 

IL 

Come, blind old Andrew Turner ! link in mine 
Thy time-tried arm, and cross the town with me ; 
For there are wonders mightier far than thine ; 
Watt I and his million- feeding enginry ! 
Steam-miracles of demi-deity ! 
Thou canst not see, unnumber'd chimneys o'er, 
From chimneys tall the smoky cloud aspire ; 
But thou canst hear the unwearied crash and roar 
Of iron powers, that, urg*d by restless fire, 
Toil ceaseless, day and night, yet never tire, 
Or say to greedy man, '* Thou dost amiss.** 

IIL 

Oh, there is glorious harmony iA this 
Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam, 
Commingling growl, and roar, and stamp, and hiss, 
With flame and darkness ! Like a Cyclop's dream, 
It stuns our wondering souls, that start and scream 
With joy and terror ; while, hke gold on snow 
Is morning's beam on Andrew's hoary hair ! 
Like gold on pearl is morning on his brow ! 
His hat is in his band, his head is bare ; 
And, rolling wide his sightless eyes, he Stands 
Before this metal god, that yet shaU chase 
The tyrant idols of remotest lands, 
Preach science to the desert, and efface 
The harren curse from every pathless pliuse 
Where virtuos have not "yet atoned for crimes. 
He loves the thunder of maehinery ! 
It is benefioent thunder, though, at times, 
Like heaven's red holt, it lightens fatally. 
Poor blind old man I what would he give to see 
This bloodless Waterloo ! this hell of wheels ; 
This dreadfttl speed, that seems to sleep and 



snore. 



And dream of earthquake I In his braiu he feels 
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The mighty arm of mist, that shakes the shore 
Along the throngM canal, in ceaseless roar 
UrgiDg the heavy forge, the clanking mill, 
The rapid tilt, and screaming, sparkling stone. 
Is this the spot where stoop^d the ash-crownM 

hill 
To meet the vale, when bee-Ioy*d banks, o^ergrown 
With broom and woodbine, heard the cushat lone 
Coo for her absent love ? — Oh, ne*er again 
Will Andrew pluck the freckled foxglove here ! 
How like a monster, with a league-long mane, 
Or Titan*8 rocket, in its high career, 
Towers the dense smoke ! The falcon, wheeling 

near, 
Tiims, and the angry crow seeks purer skies. 

IV 

At first, with lifted hands in mute surprise, 

Old Andrew listens to the mingled sound 

Of hanmier, roll, and wheeL His sit^htless eyes 

Brighten with generous pride, that man hath found 

Redemption from the manacles which bound 

His powers for many an age. A poor man^s boy 

Constructed these grand works ! Lo ! like the sun, 

Shines knowledge now on all ! He thinks with joy 

Of that futurity which is begun — 

Of that great victory which shall be won 

By Truth o*er Falsehood ; and already feels 

Earth shaken by the conflict. But a low 

Deep sigh escapes him ; sadness o'er him steals, 

Shading his noble heart with selfish wo ; 

Yes, Envy clouds bis melancholy brow. 

What I shall the good old times, in aught of good, 

Yield to the days of cant and parish pay, 

The sister-growth of twenty years of blood ? 

His ancient fame, he feelf), is past away ; 

He is no more the wonder of his day — 

The far-praised, self-täught, matchless engineer ! 

V. 

But he is still the man who planted here 

The first steam-engine seen in all the shire — 

LaughM at by many an Eldon far and near— 

WhUe sundry sage Newcastles, in their ire, 

Swore that a roasting in his boiler fire 

Would best reward the maker. Round his form 

The spirit of the Moors wrappM fold on fold 

Of thund'rous gloom, and flash*d th* indignant storm 

From his dilating eyes, when first uproird 

The volumM smoke, that, like a prophet, told 

Of horrors yet to come. His angry scowl 

Gast night at noon o^er Rivelin and Don, 

And scar'd o'er Loxley*s springe the screaming 

fowl; 
For rill and river listen'd, every one, 
When the old Tory put his darkness on. 
Füll soon bis deep and hollow voice forth brake, 
Cursing the tilting, tipling, stränge machine ; 
And then the lightning of his laughter spake, 
Calling the thing a " Whimsy."* To this day 
A " Whimsy" it is calPd, wherever seen ; 
And strangers, travelling by the mail, may see 
The coal-devouring monster, as he rides, 
And wonder what the uncouth beast may be 
That canters, like a horse with wooden sides, 
And lifts his food from depths where night presides, 
With winking taper, o*er the in-back*d slave, 

* When the steam-engine (not Wattes) was first 
employed in drawing coals from mines, it was nick- 
named a ^* Whimsy," by the admirers of the wisdom 
of our ancestors ; and to this day, that description of 
steam-engine is called a *' Whimsy,** in the coal dis- 
tricts. 



Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone down.* 
Poor living corpse ! he labours in the grave ; 
Poor two-legged mole ! he mines for half-a-crown, 
From mom to eve — that wolves, who sleep on down. 
And pare our bonos, may eat their bread-tax warm 1 

VI. 
But could poor Andrew*s *' Whimsy** boast an arm, 
A back like these ? Upstart of Yesterday 1 
Thou doubler of the rent of every farm, 
From John o* Groat*s to Comwall*s farthest bay ! 
Engine of Watt ! unrivallM is thy sway. 
Compared with thine, what is the tyrant's power ? 
His might destroys, while thine creates and saves. 
Thy triumphs live and grow, Uke fruit and flower ; 
But his are writ in blood, and read on graves ! 
Let him yoke all his regimented slaves. 
And bid them strive to wield thy tireless fly, 
As thou canst wield it. Soon ms baffled bands 
Would yield to thee, despite his wrathful eye. 
Lo ! unto thee both Indies lift their hands ! 
Thy yapoury pulse is feit on farthest Strands ! 
Thou tirest not, complainest not — though blind 
As human pride (earth*s lowest dust) art thou. 
Child of pale thought ! dread masterpiece of mind ! 
I read nor thought nor passion on thy brow ! 
To-morrow thou wilt labour, deaf as now ! 
And must we say *' that soul is wanting here ?^ 
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vir. 

No ; there he moves, the thoughtful engineer, 
The soul of all this motion ; rule in band, 
And coarsely apron*d — simple, piain, sincere — 
An honest man ; self-taught to understand 
The useful wonders which he built and plann *d. 
Self-taught to read and write — a poor man*8 son, 
Though poor no more — ^how would he sit alone, 
When the hard labour of the day was done. 
Beut o*er his table, silent as a stone, 
To make the wisdom of the wise his own ! 
How oft of Brindley's deeds th* apprenticed boy 
Would speak delighted, long ere freedom came ! 
And talk of Watt ! while, shedding tears of joy, 
His widow'd mother heard, and hoped the name 
Of her poor boy, like theirs, would rise to fame. 
Was not her love prophetic ? Is he famed ? 
Yea ; for deep foresight, and improying skill. 
And patience, which might make the proud asbamed. 
Buüt by himself, lo ! yonder, from the hill 
His dwelling peeps ! — and she is with him still ; 
Happy to live, and well prepared to die ! 

VIII. 
How unlike him is Grip, the upstart sly, 
Who on the dunghill, whence he lately rose, 
Lost his large organ of identity, 
And left ^is sire to starve ! Alas, he knows 
No poor man now 1 But every day he goes 
To Visit his nine acres, pitiless 
Of him who tills the road, that shoeless boor 
Who feeds his brother exüe in distress. 
Hark ! muttering oaths, he wonders why our pqov 
Are not all Irish ! Eyeing, then, the moor, 
He swears, if he were king, what he would do ! 
Our com-importing rogues should have a fall ; 
For he would plough äe rocks, and trench them 

too. 
And then of bloody papists doth he bawl ; 
If he were king, he*d (damn them !) shoot them a!L 
And then he quotes the Duke 1 and sagely thinks 
That princes should be loyal to the throne. 

* The Colliers areall weasel-backed, in consequenee 
of the Position in which they work. 
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And then he talks of privilege — and winks : 
Game he can't eat, he hints ; but kills his own. 
And then he caUs the land a marrow bone, 
Which tradesmen suck ; for he no longer trades, 
But talks of traffic with defensive sneer. 
Füll deeply is he leam*d in modes and grades, 
And condescends to think my Lord his peer 1 
Yet, lo 1 he noddeth at the engineer— 
Grins at Üie ** fellow** — grunts — ^and lounges on ! 



KERHONAH. 

3 IStams. 

To Edward Lytton Bulwbr, Esq., M.P., in 
homble thankfulness for his advocacy of free 
theatrioalsy I inscribe this Drama. 



PSR80NB OF THS DRAMA. 

EiRHONAH, Kin^ of the Maspataquas. 

Nahbissa, nie wife. 

NiDAMiss, his daughter. 

Toronto and Maskats, his sons. 

Wabano, King of the Mohawks. 

Okim A, his son. 

AcBONDA, a Priest of the Mohawks. 

DixwRLL, the supposed exeoutioner of Kins Charles I. 

Morton, an Englishman in authority, setUed in New 

England. 
Mary, his wife, danghter of Dixwsll. 
Ward and Gofpb, emigrants from England. 
Elljot, an Englishman, translator of the Bible Into 

the Indian langoage, and called the Apostle of 

the Tn<^ i ft . p«^ 



SCENE L^-InncU of a (knerny near the hcmh of 
(he Conneetioia, — Dixwbll tUeping» — EtUer Mary. 

Mary. Troubled in sleep, my father ? and because 
I came not as I promised ? Poor old man I 

Dix. Forgiveness ! oh, forgiveness and a graye ! 

Mary, G^ knows thy heart, my father ! and 
I äiudder 
To think what thou perchance hast acted. 

Dm. Oh! 

Mary. No common load of wo is thine, my father. 
He weeps. Flow on, ye soothers of the soul ! 
What dreadful gestures ! Is he dying ? Help ! 

JHx, Away, thon headless trank ! away ! 

Mary. What means he ? 

Dix. Ha ! can the separated trank reioin 
The goyeming head ? — and art thou whole again ? 

M^uy. Know^st thou not me ? 

Dix. Thy hue is of the earth ; 
Thine eyes are fang*d with lightnings. 

Mary. He is dreaming. 

Dix. It is thy unreality I fear, 
And not thine arm. Hence, spectre, to thy shrond. 

Mary. Shake off this phantasy. 

Dix. Detain me not, 
And I will giye theo gold. Thou too a rebel ! 
I doff'd my hose, for blood was on them. 



Mary. Blood ? 

Dm;. Alas ! *tis on my heart ! 

Mary. Blood ! 

Dix. (Whispert.) »Tis the King's. 

Mary. O Heav'n I 

Dix. Didst hear his words ? 

Mary. No, I heard thine. 

Dix. Come,letuspray. Didst thou behold it too? 

Mary. I beheld nothing. 

Dix. Nothing ? 'Twas the King ! 
His eyes spake horrors. Oh, thou must not know 

them ! 
Pale as thy cheek, he rushed into the earth. 

Mary. • He is delirious. 

Dix. Oh, I faint, I die ! 
Mary ! my child ! 

Mary. What would you, sir ? 

Dix. Thank Heay*n 
*Twas but a dream ! What B»d I in my sleep ? 
I dreamed of horrors ! 'but believe not thou 
The words of agony. What said I, child ? 
That — I was — the — King*8 executioner ? 

Mary. Alas! alas! But I must hence, my 
father ! 
My heart is chillM with terrible forebodings :— 
Thou art proclaimM a traitor, and a price 
Is set upon thy head. Would I had neyer 
Known thee to be my father, but still liyed 
A happy orphan ! for I can no longer 
Conceal thee here. I yisit thee by stealth. 
And not unwatch^d. My husband too suspects me. 
Oh, how I long tö laugh, and teil him all, 
And kiss suspicion frcm his sorrowing face. 
And lead thee home with me ! But loyalty 
In him is passion ! He would hate eyen me, 
If deemed the dauehter of a regicide ; 
And he the executioner of Charles ! 
Thou must away, my father, instantly ! 
Lo ! I haye brought thee arms — a sword and 

pistols; 
My husband will not miss them ; and this garb. 
Such as the Maspataquas wear, will screen thee 
From all eyes but Suspicion*s. Put it on, 
And quit this caye, and hide thee in the woods— 
The Summer woods — where, in their glory now, 
The hickory, the sumach, the red maple, 
The fringe-tree, and th* acacia triple-thorned, 
Temper the ardour of the burning sun. 
And on the locust*s yiolet-breathing flowers, 
Cast the pale yellow of his meekened fire. 
The Indian war, that girds us round with perils, 
Will be to thee protection, hope, and safety. 
So put these garments on, and be not slow. ( 
Nay, not a word, my father — not a word ! 
Haste ! We shall meet again in better times. 

lExU Mary.] 



SCENE 11.— -The TFiWmwJW.— Kerhonah httsied 
in mdking a gra/ce. — Nidaniss bending owr the 
hodies of Nambissa <md Maskate. 

Ker. (Comes foncard. ) Art thou, too, leagued 
with these detested Whites, 
Yehoway I Dost thou too, like feeble man, 
Smile only on the strong and fortunate ? 
Dost thou contemn Keraonah in distress, 
And scom to cast one glance of thy bright eye 
On this poor graye of my slain wife and son ? 
All gloom I no brightness yet ! My child ! He turas 
His face away, but not, perchance, in rage ; 
He will not look upon Kerhonah^s shame. 
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Nid, See ! loyely as on loveliest living flower, 
The dew, that weepeih on ihy son*8 stark cheek, 
Impearleth moonifully his mother's hair, 
And damps the lipi, half-closed, as if to speak ! 
Or tOQeh*d to seek onr kindied nninterr*d, 
Perchanae the spirits of the night have oome, 
Whh sadly pleasing tears, and watched the dead. 

jr«r. I uiank yon, spirits 1 ye respect os still^- 
Bnt monmfiilly — not prondly, as of (rfd, 
When fear'd, we dwelt with yooj and talked with 

yoo. 
And io yonr dreadless majesty paitook. 
And were of yoa a pari, and of yonr doods, 
And of your cloudy forests — tili the White Men 
SUenced Yehoway^s thunders with their own. 
And with his tremblings sbook this land and os. 

illttjf floM the hodia in the grateJ^ 

Nid^ The war in which thon diedst was eanaed 
by me: 
My guilt did slay thee, broiher ! I have brooght 
Destmctiun upon all my frienda. ForgiTe 
Thy wretched sister ! 

Ker. Best ihoa here, my son I 
Here, mother of my childr^ rast ! Yonr graTe 
Was made in haste and terror ; *ti8 the best 
That we can give yon. 

im, O that I had died 
A snckled baby at thy breast, my mother ! 
I had not been thns goüty, not thoa wretched, 
Not thns abhorred 1 

Ker, Sleep with thy warrior son, 
Nambissa» undistnrb^d. Ye hatte a grare. 
No foe shaU laogfa at your insolted bones ; 
Nor shall yonr spirits scare the night with shrieks ; 
Nor with mute BsHncpo, when we meet above, 
Upbiaid my arm— -althongh I fonght in vain. 

Nid, My goiHy paasion for the iHiite priest, 
EUio^ 
Brou^t rain down npon the MaepataqnaSb 
I, therefore, hated, live bereft of thee, 
Thoa dearest brother of my sonl ! Oh, thoo, 
Thon gaitk as a diüd, wast brave as fire ! 
And ¥dien Toronto spom'd me to the earth. 
And harshly bade me to the White Men go — 
Becanse my love brooght down npon the nation 
The jost ire of the eTer-watchfiil gods — 
Thon still, my brother, didst, with sweetest words, 
^peak to my heart, and mdi to meet my tears, 
lliat er& started at thy Toiee of kindness. 
And therefore will I moom thee eTermore, 
Untfl myadf lie eold in earth unwepi. 
Who will lament for poor Nidamn ? Nene ; 
For thoa akme didst lore me ! What remaina, 
My brother ! bot to think of thee and weef», 
And wish that I were cold in earth with thee ? 

Ker. Child, we can die, or talk of death to- 
morrow. 
Enongh of tears, bat not enoagh of blood ; 
Come YoDgeance first ! then Death come when he 
wilL 

Nid^ Talk*8t thoa of vmgeance yet ? 

Ker, Do I not hre ? 

Nid. Thy ^jpßBÜaa is a tale told weD and 
briefiv: — 
We Irre — for what ? — to enry those who died. 
Life, wretched hfe is aO. 

Ker. Itivnotan. 
What tlMM^fa I call no more aroond their diief 
Thoosands, ezpert to hnrl the assagay, 
Or wing tlie hnngry hatchet on the Whites, 
As wheD the midaight angel sealed thdr walb, 
And fiends of fire hekl danees in thetr diambers ? 
Tkink not Ydmway will forsake his canse ; 
I cherish «131 tlie tfaint iHiich blocd mort slake. 



Nid. Whose blood?— Thy own? None ebe is 
left to shed. 
Thy warrior sons are stiff and eold. 

Ker. Tormto, 
Onr eldest, Uvea 

Nid. lires ? — &tlier ! oh, wh cio w hci« ? 

Ker. Last night, I sent him to onr frienda^ the 
Mohawks. 

Nid, And hath ealamity so hnmbled thee, 
That thon canst call oar direst foes thy friends ? 

Ker. They are Red Men. 

Nid, And, therefore, are they friends ? 

Ker. Thon smitest me on the breaking heart with 
words ! 
Oh ! had we fonght like brethren, aide bj mde. 
And as one man united met the foe, 
The treacheroos Whites had long since ceased to 

breathe! 
Bat they shaU join ns now, and well avenge 
My people^s blood. To-morrow will we enter 
Their coantry. Thon, Nidaniss, there wilt find 
A hosband ; there my bravest boy shall find 
Wiyes worthy of him. Die, Kerhonah, then ; 
Bat beH in battle, and not nnayenged ! 
Soon from my blood shaU thonaand warriors riae, 
Ayeneers of thy coantry and thy sire ; 
And, Uke their eyil demon, stiU will I 
In my seed bannt them, tortore^ Bcalp, and slay, 
Till not a White Man*s foot pro&ne this land, 
Till race and name be fonnd on earth no more, 
Till sire and sqnaw be cold, nor habe remain 
To give his silken tresses to the knife. 

Nid. Bot not if they takeaimwhilewe are raring. 
Hark 1 hark !— a WiaUi Man*s Step! 

Ker. It was the graas 
That mormor^d, or the wäre. 

Nid, There is no wind. 

Ker, It wasthe sig^ of shnnberingbear, orwing 
Of nnseen whipperwiU. 

Nid, Away 1 away ! 

[A that tt ßred,—Ejnt NiDANias, fil- 
lowed ftyKuiHONAH. — EiOer Wa&d 
and SUdiertj iHjmrmiL} 



SCENE IIL— ^iMfi^ pari cf Ae Wildemen,— 
EiUer DixwxLL, dui^ised om am Indiam, 

Dix, How savagely thoae pallid fifOids pnrsoa 
Their dnsky brother for bis life and land ! 
Bot, oh ! what tenfold peril hangs o*er him 
WlKHn e^en this Indian garb endangers not ! 
To me this garb of danger is protection ; 
For I am chaaed and honted, as men dnae 
WoItcs ; and a price is set npon my blood. 
Yes, Cromwell^s death and Monk^s saceesa are 

known. 
Whatawfol&teawaitsme? I will seek 
The end I fear. Be this my jonmeyls cloael 
The rapid wäre roUs black in depth below. 
WooM an were o*er ! Ne*er shaU I be at peaee 
Till in the graTe— ah ! shall I find it there ? 
Hark ! footsteps ? my porsoers ? Let tbem eome^ 
And death be foond anaoo^t. Bat who are theae ? 
lEfUer NmAXisa, pmmud by WAmn.] 

Ward, (Seizimg Nidanies. J Stop ! pxetty aooawl 
What haste? 

Dir. fSfizing Wami.> Hdd ! 

Ward. What art thoa? 

Dir. A TÜIain. 

Ward. I T^speei the £uni]y. 

IHx, Hence ! while thoo may*at» 
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Ward» Qladly. Good day to you, Blackbeard. 

[JEwt Waed.] 

BvD. Tremble not, maiden. Fear not me. 

Nid, Stern White Man, 
Kill me not ! 

Dix, Rather wonld I slay mysell 

Nid, Stern White Man, pierce not thioiigh this 
breast my sire's, * 

And I will be thy slave ; my hands shall dreas 
Thy game, thy maize, and spread thy bed of leaTOB; 
And I will watch thy couch, to scare away 
The serpent and the wolf. Oh, I will low thee, 
If ihon wilt spare my father in bis child ! 

Dix, To rescue thee and smite thy father*8 foes, 
Me the Great Spirit over seas hath sent 
On wings of winds. 

Nid, How ! hath the White Man*8 God 
Sent thee, a White Man, to destroy the Whites ? 

Dix, They have offended hun in wranging you ; 
And therefore hath he sent me. 

Nid, Thou say'st welL 

Dix, Now lead me to thy father. 

Nid. Where is thine ? 
But mine is old like him. Hast thou a daaghter ? 

Dix, I haye a daughter. 

Nid, And thou lov'st her well 
But would she brmg thy foe to slay thee sleeping ? 
I love my father. Think not that bis child 
Will bring the serpent to her father*s couch. 
Love the White daughters so ? Smite here and kill! 
But he is safe. 

Dix, He is, my child, he is. 
Suspect me not. Soon shalt thou know me better, 
My dear adopted daughter. Hark ! who comes ? 

[ExewuLl 



SGENE lY.— TA« rocky homk» of a rvoer.-'Enter 
Kbrhonah, vxmndied, 

Ker, What is this dreaminess — ^this shuddering ? 
Ha ! is it death ?— My child I my child 1— who 

comes? 
I care not who. Are ye, too, vanquish'd, spirits ? 
Ye guardian angels of Red Men, where are ye ? 
Assist me, spirits, if ye hover near ; 
And if, indeed, ye hcüee not left our side. 
And joined the strengest ! Terrible Yehoway ! 
Thus shall Kerhonah die ! and nnavenged ? 
Lo, Ancient One ! that lived'st ere canoe 
Clave the blue waters ; ere the white fiends came, 
Sons of the ocean^s shark, on wings of tempests ; 
Lo ! these gray locks have grown in battle gray — 
Not that my soul hath lusted after blood : 
No ; I lovM peace ; thou know'st how well I lov*d it ; 
How fervently I sought it I But these Whites ! 
Have they not yeam^d to root us from the land ? 
Theirs are our homes, our fields, our arms, our lives; 
Wilt thou give all things to these pallid shadows ? 
Theirs are our homes, our fields, our arms, our lives, 
But not our freedom, if Ihe dead are free ! 
Then let us die üke men — like men, Yehoway I 
The Maspataquas are no more a people. 
No blood of mine shall henceforth circulate 
In warrior veins. But thus unmannM to die — 
Thus — starting at the flower-bird*s wing, or fly 
That bums my deathnsong— «ven as the Whites 
Close, in affrighted prayer, their womanish eyes. 
O let me not die thus ! not thus ! but hot 
In battle, compassM round with crimson wolves, 
Making the White Men*s wives bring forth dead 

children — 
Füll satisfied with blood, and calling up 



With shouts cur : 
Kerhonah 1 — *T«i 
M'here is my chil 
If yet she lives, C 
So, dying, shall ] 
Bare thy bright t 
Smile on thy do 

beauty 1 
And let the beam 
To wreath^ their 
lUume the tremb 
To indicate their 
My poor, old, dyi 
[He fmnia,- 

Dix, But I hc 
Stop ! who is her 

Nid. Myfath 
To poor Nidaniss 

him? 
Now, White fiend 
With dying cozse 
The warrior spiri 
And pour, with h 
The lightning of \ 
Pale demon ? 

Dix, No, thy s 

[Hebatht 

Behold ! he move 

Soon will he speal 

What thy white s 

[He» 

I 

ti 

iVü. Drink, sir 
of fire, 
Be streng to aave 

Ker. Alt thou i 

Nid, Speak ! 

Ker, But canst 
thus? 
Thus can I kiss ti 
Comest thou to gi 
With hope that sl 
And I beUeve — ^fo 
That spirits know 
Teil me what doo; 
Death ?•— or trii 

mute ! 
Speak the worst l 
Kerhonah never i 
Or do a deed unw 

Nid, Thewors 
earth, 
Wounded and ble 
Thy living child, 

Ker. Chüd I n 
No tears ! — Let n 
Together. 

Nid, Dostthoi 
Strange aid is sen 

Ker, Aid! ala 
Dost thou, too, n 

Nid, Thestraj 
Rush*d on the ru 
And, *' Fear not i 
The White Man* 
Thy father*8 foe& 

Ker. A cunnic 
Well laid for our 

Nid. Treachei 
But thou, my fai 
Where truth is i 
As when on eartl 
With loftier strid 
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Eren as the White priest^ Elliot, will appear, 
When on bis cheek the evening of his days 
Shall fäde into a milder majesty. 

ICer, Let that detested name profane no more 
My daughter*s Ups ! For him didst thou disdain 
Oor bravest youÜi ! Alaa, I blamed thee not ! 
Therefore my people are no more a nation ; 
And terrible Y ehoway, in my age, 
Bids my sad stepe forget the patiis of fame. 
Wbat snake 13 this ? My batchet 1 

I^id. 'Tishimself. 
Fear not, White Man I my father will not bort thee. 

Ker. (Atide.) I bäte him, thougb he saved my 
child, beeanse 
fie sayed her. How with lowly cringe and fawn 
He comes ! — CuraM be bis race 1 Shall a TÜe White 
Make me bis debtor ? Wberefoze ia he white ? 
Combat thou to slay the dying ? 

Dix. To avenge 
Thy WTongs I come, Kerbonab ! to deatroy 
Thy foea wbo bnnt ye o*er your ^thers^ graves. 

Ker. And wbere, A^enger ! istiiylatber^Bgraye! 
Where sleepa Ay motber's dnst ? 

JOix, Beyond the waters. 

Ker, Wby dost thou qoit the land that bolds 
their bones ? 

Dix. I fought against my king, wbo feil and died ; 
Bat when, at lengä, bis son, in manbood's strength, 
Climb'd, armed and terrible, bis fatber^s throne, 
I fled from yengeance ; and o*er ocean broad, 
Game, on the tempest's wing, to fight thy battles. 

Ker. False to thy chief^ canst thou be true to me ? 

Dix. Tryme. 

Ker. Wnen we belieye a foe we trust him. 

Dix. But was I false to bim or he to all ? 
Better a tyrant perish than our country. 
l\ Ker, How oan another*s fault exculpate thine ? 
A yile race are ye ; senseless too as yüe, 
Ye cheat yoorselyes with your hypocrisy. 
Boasting Üiy crimes, talk^st thou of truth to me ? 
Hence, snake of words ! thy wües cannot deceiye me ; 
I was stnng yesterday. 

Nid, If he mean 111, 
Weak as thou art, my father ! wbat preyents bim 
From acting bis Intention ? 

Ker, Know^st thou not, 
Tbat when the monarch of the forest fisdls, 
His boughs bring down to earth the trees around 

bim? 
And would^st thou foUowme ? Haye then thy wilL 
And stand thou powerless in my power, as now 
I, powerless, stand in thine. aale sbalt thou be 
As the winged cloud, tbat laugbs all bonds to scom. 
Bat I will trust thee, stranger ! when I know thee. 

Dix. I will not quit thee, thus expoeed and 
wounded ; 
For thou hast raised my soul from deep despair, 
But now I caird on death, and sought in death 
That paaoe which Heayen denies not to the worms ! 
And horror was to me wbat beauty was 
And is to happier beings. I am ehanged : 
I have a motiye now to cherish Ufe. 
The past is bopel^ss gloom I Oh, but tbe future— 
My deeds that $haü be 1^— they, thougb late, may yet 
Snatch my redemptipn from relenting fate. 
And win a smile seyere from seraph lips. 
Perchance a sufferer^s tear, where all is spotless^ 
Shed o*er the record oi my many crimes, 
May wash tbem out. No, neyer, neyer, neyer ! 
Ne*er may that injur*d one in Heayen forgiye 
Deeds black as mine. But I, alas, am raying ! 
Pardon me, kingly sayage, if I craye 
Thy own indulgence to Siyself. Let food 
And rest, thougb brief, re-string tby languid frame ; 



Then let vs trayel on tbe wings of darkness. 

Tby foes are watcbful, and I too will watch. 

Nay, dost thou fear to take thy tranquil rest ? 

Suspicious Sachem ! I am all thy own. 

And to thy weal I consecrate my blood. 

Hail and receiye me, land of forests ! Waye 

Thy darkest tresses o'er my destined tomb ! 

Thou hast no desert wilder than my deeds, 

Or gloomier than my thoughts ; and hearts like mine 

May loye tbe yalleys tbat seem made for sadness — 

Tbe sunless perpetuity of shade, 

0*er which Üie midnight of the hemlock frowns. 

Hail, and reoeiye me, wildemess, wbose forests 

Toss o*er dark spirits, like a maniac*s hair ! 

Oiye me two yards of earth— and take my bones ! 



SCENE Y.—The banh of the Ckmnecticui.-~Tn the 
bcunkground, a BlockhouM or Fortrese. — Enter 
Ward and Gk)FFx. 

Ward. I cannot but remember that I might 
Haye been most happy but for this said DixwelL 

Goffe. Was he the friend and too successful riyal 
Wbo robb*d thee of the wife that was not thine ? 

Weved. He was. I loy'd her, thougb she was 
another*s. 
He knew I loy*d her, yet he wooM and won her. 
I bäte him, both for bis success and falsehood, 
And strongly hope to pay him well for both. 

Crofe. Still dost thou loye that false one s memory? 

Ward, Gold thing of common clay ! thou nothing 
know^st 
Of fenrent passion*s power. It is eternal, 
Ask if the sea is salt, if ice is chill» 
But ask not if I loye her memory, 
While, for her sake, I loye this wildemess, 
Because it bolds her bones. But wby stand here, 
Awaiting sage Instructions from yon wittol. 
And wasting tbe dear moments due to yengeance ? 
Gk>ffe, in tbe eye of my reyenge, my foe 
Seems tried and sentenced, bound and led to death. 
O may he die 9, coward, and I see it ! 



SGEKE \l,—The platfarm of a r%^e FortreUy near 
the Connecticut, — Morton alone, — Enter Ward. 

Mor. How now ? wbat news ? 

Ward, Thy gallant foe bath left 
The caye, and join^d Kerhonah, As he fled, 
He dropped this pistol. 

Mar, Wby, His one of mine ! 
Hew came he by it ? — O Ward, haste and arm 
Our people. Let us instantly pursue 
The traitor, ere he teach the foe to bef^t us. 

lExU Wakd,— Enter Mary. 

Mary. Dear Morton, dost thou shun me ? Thou 
art not offended ? 

Mor. No, my loye. 

Mary, Then thou art ill. 
Thy cheek is paler, and thine eyes at« blood-shot. 
Nay, something troubles thee. Wbat is it ? Teil me. 

Mor. Yes, something troubles me, But spare 
me now 
Tby questions ; for I cannot answer tb^n« 

Mary. But I will know wbat troubles thee. Alas! 
Wby dost thou mutter to the yacant air 
Words of unquiet ? BolPd into tbyself, 
Wby dost thou stand attent and blank, like one 
Wbo deems a snake is hidden in his garments ; 
And, pale as snow, with horrid expectation, 
Seeks wbat be fears to find ? 
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Mar, TfaoQ shalt know all 
But spare me now, for I have work to do. 
Kerhonah in tiie neighbouring woods is prowlmg^ 
Joined by a traitor, coloured Uke ourselvea ; 
Ay, and in correspondence, it is said, 
With some one here who ought not to betray ii& 
Know'st thou this pistol ? 

Ma/ry. Is it one of thine ? 

Mar. Pistols are all like pistols. 

Mary, It is thine. 

Mor, O woman ! — Pray thee, leare me. 

Mary. Bat not long. 
Thou Boon wilt come to me. When wilt ihon eome ? 

Mor, By-and-by. Pray thee, go. 

Mary, But then come soon. {^at Mary.] 



SCENE Ylt—Outside of the Fortrm.^WAB.D 
Gk)FF£, and Soldiers- pass or>er the ttage, foUoved 
by Morton, and Mary in the ditguue of a hunter. 

Mor, So, my old friend, Miles Winthorp of 
Brohoboth, 
Hath sent bis son to aid us iir the chase ? 
*Tis well, and well timed too. But hath he never 
A taller son than thou, my little hero ? 

Mary, My brethren perish'd in the Peqnod war. 

Mor. Well, thou shalt be my page. I like thy 
voice. 
It teils one of old times ; so beautiful, 
Thal all the Coming years seem dark and stained, 
Tis like the throsue^s in the trysting tree ; 
Tis like the whipperwill*s above the bower 
Where love meets love, and talks the dim stars 

bright ; 
Tis soothing as the music of a song, 
Sung to US by the lady of our love, 
In the undoubting days of haf^y courtship. 



SCENE YlIL^The Camp of the Mohaidu.-^ 
Wabano, Achonda, Okima, Toronto, Elliot, 
and Warriors, teated. 

Ach. (To Tor.) Stranger, we marked thy Com- 
ing ; we admired 
Thy fearless step. With calm, unquiyering lip 
And eye of cool composure, thou hast rested 
Thy traveird weariness, amid the warriors 
Famed for unequalied deeds of blood and valour — 
The Mohawks. Wretched is the mother^s son 
Whose foes they are. Now hast thou had thy fill 
Of food and rest. Who art thou ? Speak thine 

errand. 
And may thy mother^s son prove wise and bold. 

Tor, (iaaes.) Brave Mohawks ! teil not me that 
you are brave ; 
I know it well Ah ! would that White Men only 
Had cause to wish you dastardly and base ! 

Ok. Warrior, well said. 

Wab. Thy words are good. 

Ok, Proceed. 

Tor, Amid the children of one fSunily 
There should be peace. Are not all Red Mei% 

brethren ? 
Are not the Whites victorious ? Think not ye, 
That when the Maspataquas are no more, 
The Mohawks will be safe. O'er rock and wave 
The fire-arm'd foe will hunt ye tili ye fall :— 
Be wam*d ! and in our ruin see your own. 

War. Thy speech is wise. 

Tor,^ Scalp-tearing Sagamores ! 
What if in me, a suppliant here, ye saw 
Your enemy, that brave and wrongM Kerhonah, 
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That trembling talker, with the lip of chalk, 
Now pleading against thee, and for thy foes ? 
Go ! or my knife this instant weds you here ;— 
Go I lEnter, dressed as cm Indian, Dixwbll, 

«io tteps betteeen ikem,] 
jy%x, Harm her not, boy ! Indian blood is scarce. 
T(yr, Another White 1 
Nid. Hold ! wilt thou kill our friends ! 
Tor. Another white friend ! have we, then, no 

foes? 
Dix. I am thy friend, the friend of all Red Men. 
Stand not between us, Sagamores. The brave, 
Come where they may, speed eyer best. Ckime, 

brother, 
I will embrace thee ilrst, and then shake hands. 

[He wresUes mth Toronto, overthrmOy 
and disamu him. ] 
War. White Indian ! brave White Indian ! thou 

dost well. 
Dix. (To ToaJ Now be we friends :— 
White am I ? Thirty summers o'er my head 
Have roU'd their suns, since war first smutch'd me 

brown. 
Ye wonder, Sagamores, at my intrusion :•— 
I bat precede the &ther of this youth, 
My friend, Kerhonah. He, by many a wound 
Weaken*d!, moves siowly ; but, behold, he comes ! 

[Elfter Kbrhonah.] 
Wab. King of the Maspataquas, blood- baptiz^d 
Kerhonah, welcome ! 

A(^. In good time, to smoke 
The pipe of peace, brought by thy valiant son. 

Ker. Your words are life ! 
They visit my sick heart 
Like a new being. Frown not, Sagamores, 
On this degraded cheek, these locks of snow ! 
What though His true Kerhonah's hair is white ? 
I would in nought resemble our pale foes ; 
And Hwas not age that bleach'd these locks of dark- 

ness. 
'Tis true I weep — ^but these are huming tears : 
I weep, because your brethren died in vain. 
And wolves are surfeited with Indian blood. 
But if the guns were roaring o'er the rivers, 
If drums were growling, if the jagged bullet 
Were hissing throngh the desert's pillar*d shade, 
If the streng hichory bow were twanging round us, 
My soul would ecom even this, this JKery tear. 
If o*er barb^d arrow, and the whizzing jav'lin, 
And the dear hatchet, busy with the dying, 
The death-and-war-whoop drown'd the rifle's song — 
How would Kerhonah^s tearless sotU rejoice ! 
Would I then weep ? Th* awaken'd dead should 

hear 
My battle yell ; and, shouting, see me dance 
In White Men's blood, beneath their sulphury 

noon>night. 
Laughing my song of vengeance. 
Will you grant 
The joy of battle to a fugitive, 
Who yearns to perish on bis slaughterM foes ? 
Be still magnanimous ! the brave are always so. 
War. Brandy ! red-cloth I their wives ! 
Wab. War with the Whites ! 
War. War ! war ! Down with the White priest ! 
To the stone drag him I 

[They drap Elliot to the stone of saorifice.Ji 
Nid. Great Spirit, save thy priest; — O save 
him! 

[She dasps Elliot in her armt, a/nd lays 
her nead upon Ais. ] 
Ach. Smite not the priest, lest ye offend bis Grod. 
Wab. Warriors, forbear. 
Ker. Toronto, hold thine band. 



Ach. WhydidthePeqnodsfailinwar? Because 
They left the spirits whom their fathers worshipped, 
And scom*d the priests who senred th^n. 

Ker. Priest, Uis true. 

Ach. Okima, quit thine hold. 

Ker. NidanLss, rise. 

[Elliot is üfiedfrom the skme.] 

Ach. Know, Elliot, that the Mohawks will not 
serve 
Your stranger God. We lore our fathers^ gods, 
Who shower the pleasant rain upon our corn. 
And guarantee our fearless liberty. 

Wab, We eovet not subjeotion and your prayers. 
€ro, therefore, to thy friends, and safely go. 
Nor Mohawk shall lay hostile band on thee, 
Nor Maspataquan. Teil thy countrymen, 
Thus say the Mohawks — *' Quit the Red Man*B land» 
And, o^er the waters^ seek your laihers* graves.*' 



SCENE IX. — Near the Mohawks' camp. — A hut in 
the hadkground. — Ewter Nioaniss amd Elliot. 

Nid. Why stay^st thou here? O be not thoa 
found here ! 
Fly, or Toronto will destroy thee, Elliot ! 

EU. I linger but to warn you and advise. 
Quit not the precincts of the Mohawks* camp ; 
For surely ye will here be sought, and here 
Destroy*d, if ye contemn my prudent counseL 
I go to plead your cause, and preach for peaee, 
And bid my brethren pray to the Great Spirit 
That the red hatchet may be buried deep, 
Never to rise again. 

Nid. My brother still ! 
Go, teil thepi that we gave them lands and com, 
When o*er the blue broad deep they came, and 

sought 
A home, whose floor they wash with Indian blood. 

EU. One last embrace I — one dear word for re- 
membrance. 

Nvd. Nay, touch me not I Am I not stained al« 
ready ? 
Polluted, lost ? — ^my country's ruiner ? 
I brought destruction on the Maspataquas ; 
My guilty love for thee hath ruined us. 
Where are the dwellings of my fathers ? Where 
The sky-broad trees that screened my mother*s hut ? 
Where is the mother of the last of nine ? 
Why doth that latest bom lament the mother, 
Who from her bosom fed the curse of all ? — 
I lov'd thee, Elliot, and my love destroy'd us. 
We eat the bread of strangers — ^bitter bread ! 
The earth we tread resounds the feet of strangers ! 
We press the 8tranger*s couch — ^'tis hard and äeep- 

less! 
We hear the stranger^s speech — it grates the soul, 
Like thankless deeds ! — The looks that look on us 
Are strangers* looks, that talk to us of death 
And buried friends ! We have no garden gronnd, 
No maize have we, our fire is borrow*d fire ! 
We have no home — ^no kettle of our own ! 
I Iov*d thee, Elliot, and my love was fatal. 
The everlasting gods that so decreed, 
M^ill also that all curses shall be mine. 
The serpent shakes bis ringed tail at me ; 
0*er me, me only, screams the voice of midnight — 
I hear it when the happy are asieep ; 
Darkness looks on me with stränge eyes of fire — 
Blue, red, and flamy green, and weeps dropp*d fire ; 
The bear growls at me as I pass bis home ; 
And when I start from dreams of thee, Yehoway 
Derides me with bis dreadful buming langh. 
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That laughs from end to end of blazing heay*n ; 
Then, from his clouds, poura down onme, in thunder, 
The torrent of his scom and fury ! — Go ! 
When far away, yet, yet thou wilt be here I 
Oh, what a bürden ! — what a blessing ! — Qo ! 
And, if we never more shall meet beneath 
Our father*s tree, and in our fatheriand, 
Yet shall I meet thee in that better land 
Of which thou speakM ; there! where the Greatest 

Spirit 
Cools the bot lightning from my mother*s eyee, 
And tums her rage to meekness ; — while he speaks 
Of thee, and thy true words, and deeds as true, 
And bids her love thy brethren for thy sake. 

l^ExU Eluot.] 



SCENE JL-J^earthe FdCU <^1ihe CbÄo«.— -Morton 
tUeping, — Mary, in mcUe aUire, at a short dit' 
tancefrom him, 

Ma/ry, Stung by imagined wrongs, and mad for 
vengeance, 
E*en in his dreams, he hunts my father*8 life. 
And yet I hesitate to teil him all ! 
Why should he hate me for my parent^s fault ? 
But I will save that parent from his rage ; 
And, like his guardian angel, waft aside 
The fire-wing*d bullet, missionM for destruction. 

[Crietvnihowtof^iAAOT ! Elliot ! Then enier 
Ward, Goffb. Soldiers^ and Elliot.] 

Mor, (Bmng.J How now ? what news ? 
Night- wandering pale apostle, whence comest thou? 

EU, Straight from the Mohawks' camp. 

Jlfor. Whom sawest thou there ? 
What recent visiters hath King Wabang ? 

Ell, Kerhonah, and an Englishman, called Dixwell. 

Mor, Thanks for that information. Both shall 
die-^ 
The bloody Indian and the traitorous Briton. 

EU. If Dixwell is a traitor, let him die. 
But for Kerhonah 

Mor, True, he hath a daughter- 



EU, Yes, and a son ; and, therefore, must he die? 
Of all the Maspataquas three survive — 
Kerhonah, and his daughter, and his son. 
The nation, utterly o'erthrown, is now 
Only a name. 0, then, be merciful 
To thy great enemy, in his day of trouble, 
Or hope not thou for mercy 1 Do not thirst 
For vengeance, in the hour of triumph, lest 
Wrath drink thee up in bis. Did not the father 
Of chasM Kerhonah welcome to this land 
The Pilgrim Fathers ? Did he not as brethren 
Love them ? or as a father loves his children ? — 
He did. And how did we repay his kindness ? 
Let manless Maspataqua answer me. 

Mor. Will the bot Mohawks fight for chas*d Ker- 
honah ? 
Have they resolved to dig the hatchet up ? 

EU, Hotly they talk. But if thou seek for peace. 
And seek it in a meek and Christian spirit, 
They will not fight. If thou provoke the war. 
And blow the fire that must be quenched in blood, 
Be on thy soul the guilt and punishment. 



SCENE Xh—The CWIoäJPoä«.— Nidaniss knediM, 
Kerhonah standing hesüde her, — Ddlwell lootca- 
tn^ nea/r. 

Nid, Terrible Sphnt ! 
Cohos, black with thunder ! 



Stern gatherer of the clouds that have no home I 

Long ere the Red Man chasM the moose, or quenched 

The hatchet^s thirst, or scooped the sailing tree, 

Thou, wiih thine indefatigable roar, 

Didst awe the desert, manless, dark, and cold. 

Ere flower, or leaf, or tiniest moss adorned 

The Valleys — ^when there was no living thing, 

Not e^en the little fly, with wings of sunbeanuH— 

Thou spakest to the rocky ribs of earth, 

Beneath the moonless night. And when the White 

Men 
And we, thy favourites, shall cease to live, 
Thine anger still will foam, thy tears will flow : 
All other sounds may slumber, hush*d in death, 
But still thy accents will be long and loud. 

Ker, God of the Mohawks ! everlasting Voice ! 
Behold, in me, the son of Maspatake, 
The king of kings. When o'er the waters first 
The White Men came, he bade the strangers welcome, 
And gave them food and lands, and smoked with 

them 
The pipe of peace. Behold their gratitude ! 
The son of Maspatake, a fugitive, 
Driv'n from his father*s graves, hath now no home, 
No people, and no hope I except in thee, 
G^ of the Mohawks I hear me and avenge ! 

Nid, 1 cast my mother^s hair into thy flood. 
And this black blood-stiff lock of slain Maskate :— 
Gk>d of the Mohawks ! hear us imd avenge ! 
Ker, When with thy children we go forth to 
battle, 
€k>d of the Mohawks ! fill our hearts with fire, 
And make our right hands, as thy might, resistless. 
And dreadful as the lightnings that gleam o^er thee! 
[A shot is "ß/red from wimout, and Kxr- 
honah/oZ^.] 
Ker, Quit not, thou ruddy tide, my harrowM 
cheek. 
Lest White Men mock its paleness. Why should 

death 
Whiten the lip which fear could never change ? 
Weep not, my daughter ! lest these tongues of ser- 

pents 
Say that thy tears, which bathe my breast, are mine. 
[Anoiher shot iefired fivm vAÜioutf and 
DixwvLhfcilt, Enter Ward and 
MoRTov, foUowed by Mary, in male 
attire, hut m^ her long hoM" flomng 
in disorder over her dress, ] 
Mary, Oh ! who did this ? 
Mor, I, woman, I ! — My wife ? 
Mary, (Stooping &cer Dixwell. > O my poor 

father ! 
Ker, Halhalha! Hallo! 
These White Men kill their fathers 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
[He dieSf «houting and kmghing coU" 
valsvcdy, — Enter Elliot.] 
Nid, f^To Elliot.^ Thou art one of them ! White 
worm ! 

[She rushes upon him, bears him to the 
ground, and mze$ him by the tliroat, 
(nU svddenly riges, ] 

No ! live ! 
My father ! hear'st thou ? Shall no drop 
Ol thy blood flow in any living thing ? 
Toronto will not deign to live a suppliant, 
Will not outlive his nation ; but, my sire, 
Thy blood is precious, and shall not die all. 
White teacher ! I was mad with burning rage, 
Because the bullets went into my father^ 
And made holes through him. 
ShaU his blood die all ? 

WiUs the Great Spirit, that our blood die all ? 
Help me to dig his grave ; — ^then mourn with me, 
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Till the white nun descend, and oold bright stone 
Floor the deep waters. Then will I become 
The mother of thy sona, and fmm my breast 
Feed children that shall look like him and thee, 
Thou dear, thou fatal one ! What ! wilt thou not ? 
[EfUer Toronto, folhwed hy Wabano, 
Okima, Achonda, and Mohatok 
Warrion^ffraducUlyfiUing theStage, ] 
Tor, Snake ! venom pang yoor blood to rottenneis, 
Tndtor, and traitress ! Ye shall die in tortures. 
The flames shall try thy manhood, and reward 
Her treason to her oountry and her kind. 

[He beais Elliot cmd Nidaniss off ths 
itctge with hi$ bow; then, tumingy 
ttnkea Morton down wUh a blow of 
hit hatehet.] 
Mor, Yes, Elliot, I sowed vengeance, and reap 
deaih. 
The flames I blindly fannM, my blood must qaench. 
O prophet 1 wherefore did*st thou vainly warn me ? 

[He dies.] 



THE RANTER. 



To John Bowrino, Esq., one of our steadiest 
Champions of Liberty, Civil and Beligious — 
whose Translations have enabied us to shake 
hands with Brethren whom we knew not; the 
Living, who to us were dead ; and the Dead, who 
oannot die — ^this Poem is dedicated, by bis 
obliged and thankful Friend, the Anthor. 



PREFACE. 

T^o generous crities (one of them writing in the 
New Monthly Magazine, and the other in the Athe^ 
nontm) have praised so highly this little, nnpuffed, 
unadyertised book,* that I am almost compelled to 
doubt whefher I still live in England. What ! in 
the land of castes and c^nt, take a poor self-edu- 
oated man by the band, and declare to the world 
that hi» book is worth reading ! To the select 
writers and readers of the S^vre*s Review snch con- 
duct must be ntterly incomprehensible, and ought 
to make Qifford, in bis coffin, shake the worms 
from the brow of a dead slave. One of my warm- 
hearted critics, he of the Aihencetm, in bis kindness 
and zeal for my welfare, (which cannot but be sin- 
cere, and for which I ^1 never cease to be grate- 
ful,) advises me to rhyme no more politics. Poetry, 
he thinks, is thrown away on such subjects, I think 
differently, and I will teil him why. But I must 
first inform him^-that I have long ago published 
poems which contained no political aUusions, and 
that the worst of them all might justly claim a 
hundred times the merit of these '^ Com-Law 
Bhymes.*^ Yet no man cried, " God bless themP'* 
Of the Reviews, the Edeotie and JBlachwood alone 
condescended to criticise any of them. The West' 
mintteTy indeed, noticed the *' Villaiipe Patriarch^* 
with high praise ; but the *' Village Patriarch" is a 
politieal poem ! Must I then conclude, that I owe 
the notice which haa been taken of the *' Com-Law 
Rhymes,** to the supposition that they are the work 
of a mechanic ? But why should we wonder, if 
mechanics write well in these days ? A joumey- 
man printer, one Benjamin Franklin, wrote good 
prose before I was bom ; capital verses and first- 

* The Kanter. &c. 



rate prose, were written by a tow hackler, ealled 
Bums, who has been half a Century in bis grave ; 
and did not a wool-oomber, Shakspeare by name, 
hundreds of years ago, write better than anybody 
eise, rieh or poor, learned or unleamed, before or 
since ? There are many mechanics in Sheffield, 
who can write better than the author of the '* Com- 
Law Rhymes." 

I will now teil my friend of the Athenamm why 
I think there is nothing unnatural or improper in 
the Union jof poetry and politics. Because I think, 
that any subject whatever in which man takes in» 
terest, however humble and commonplace it may 
be, is capable of inspiring high and true poetry, 
The power which produced '* Tarn o* Shanter," is 
the same power which enabied Gray to write his 
Elegy. Both are alike masterpieces, though the 
subjects are ntterly nnlike each other. But, per« 
haps, I oannot express myself better on this subject 
than by quoting a few sentences from two letters, 
written by me more than two years ago, to two of 
our greatest critics.* 

** I send you with this letter, a copy of the * Vil- 
lage Patriarch,* a poem ; and I think I hear you 
exclaim, after turuing over a page or two, * What 
have we here? A poem on political economy !* 
Why not, sir ? The utilitarians say, that poets are 
generally servile fools, and that poetry, when it is 
not nonsense, is almost sure to be somethiDg worse ; 
while the more eleeant critics compliun that the 
Union of poetry with politics is always hurtful to 
the politics and fatal to the poetry. But the utili- 
tarians can hardly be right, and the gentlemen 
critics must be wrong, if Homer, Dante, Milton, 
Cowper, and Bums were poets. Why should the 
sensitive bard take less interest than other men in 
those things which most nearly conoem mankind ? 
The contrary ought to be, and is, trae. AU genuine 
poets are fervid politicians. Perhaps we owe the 
mimitable ' Rape of the Lock* to the physical 
weakness of the author, and bis consequent deter- 
mination to excel in sofa-and-lap-dog poetry ; yet 
was not he, was not Pope himself a poUtician ? Ay, 
and a great one. What is poetry but impassioned 
truth — philosophy in its essence — ^the spirit of that 
* bright consunmiate flower,* whose root is in our 
bosoms ? Are there no politics in ' Hamlet ?* Is 
not * Macbeth* — la not the drama of^ Wallenstein,* 
a sublime political treatise ? Napoleon was a great 
poet, when, pointing to the pyramids, he said to his 
army, * Forty centuries look down upon us !* 
Perhaps the finest poem in the world is the decla- 
ration of Newton relative to his discoveries, ' T^at 
he was only like a child gathering pebbles on the 
shore, while the great ocean of truth lay all undia- 
coverod before him.* The sagacious Bacon and 
the pious Taylor were both poets of a hi^h order ; 
and I will engage to quote as fine illustrative poetry 
as ever was written, from the prose of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. I blush for the age, through my very bones, 
while these truisms are wrung from me. An apo- 
logy to a Hng for the union of poetiy and politics, 
is, at best, like begging pardon of bis Queen for 
the fragrance of a Uly ; or rather, it is like asking a 
lady of her train to tolerate the usefiil beauty of 
^ the comy reed, embattled in its field.* All true 
and lasting poetry is rooted in the business of Ufe ; 
that of Bums, for instance, would have lost half its 
value, and have been forgotten, or, perhaps, never 
heard of, had it not reflected the oolours of the 
wonderful age that was passing over him. How 
eise happens it, that the proudest peer finds himself 

* Brougliam and Bowring. 
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imable to despise Willie*8 vulgär ^ peck ö* nuüt ?' 
— that the vildst boroughmonger is compelled to 
joiD in the poet's hearty welcome of * Damourier 
to his Despots ?* and that — in a country where po- 
Terty and truth alone are criminal — ^the Ups of nne 
gentlemen are familiär with the name of a ganger ? 
Where will our children look for the Ivnng cha- 
racter of the year 1793 ? Will Barke, the tumcoat, 
inform them ' that titles are but the ^inea^a ikmp ?* 
Or will they learn from the writings of Bums, 
and fivm his li/e, that, during a certain Crusade for 
ignominy, it was necessary, yet perüous, and in his 
ease fatal, to say, ' the man*8 the eood for a' that.* 
My poem* may be a weed, but it has sprung, un- 
foroed, out of existins things. It may not suit the 
circulating libraries for adult babies ; but it is the 
eamest product of experience, a retrospect of the 
past, and an evidence of the present, a sign of the 
times, a Symptom, terrible, or otherwise, which our 
State doctors will do well to observe with the pro- 
foundest shake of the head ; for it affords a prog- 
nostio, if not a proof, that Smith and M^Cullodi 
must soon be as familiär as Dilworth to school- 
boys. 'And is it of no importance what a man of 
the middle class — hardly raised above the lowest — 
thinks, when the lowest are beginning to thiok ? 
To Sir Thomas Bread-Tax Pauper, Lady Betty 
Pension, and all the great and small vulgär, my 
opinions may be the ne plut uUra of impropriety ; 
but, believing, as I do, that the Com-Laws have a 
direct and rapid tendency to min my ten children 
and their country, with all its venerable and vene- 
rated institutions, where is the wonder if I hate the 
perpetrators of such insane atrocities ? Their an- 
cestors, I believe, were good men. The Savilles 
and Ute Bockinghams, were not palaced almoners, 
nor are their successors like the Shelleys and the 
Lauderdales. But when suicidal anti-profit laws 
speak to my heart from my children^s trenchers— 
when Statutes for restricting the industry of a popu- 
lation, which is only superabundant because it is 
oppressed, threaten to send me to the treadmill, 
for the crime of inflicted want — ^when, in a word, 
my feelings are hammered tili they are ' cold-short* 
• — ^habit can no longer bend them to courtesy ; they 
snap — ^and fly off in sarcasm. Is it stränge that my 
language is fervent as a welding heat, when my 
thoughts are pcunoruy that rush buming from my 
miud, like the white-hot bolts of steel ? You do not 
seem to be sufficiently aware of the importance of 
theae low matten of trade ; you do not seem to sus^ 
pect, that, if the Com-Laws continue mnch longer, 
the decUh^ttruggle of competition will terminate tud- 
deAy ! But your friend, Lord Milton, knows that 
these trifles are serious things. They are not be- 
neath hia notice. In all places, at all times, on 
every occasion he has done his duty, and,by a super- 
human effort, raised himself above the prejudices of 
his caste. To him we owe the preservation (not 
uninjured) of our ancient staple, the woollen manu- 
facture. But for his pithy unanswerable Speeches, 
we should still have had a wool-tax — but no buyers 
of British woollen 1 I do not wish that there were 
less of Chatham, or of Brougham in your speeches ; 
but an Infusion of Smith and M^Culloch is wanting, 
to make them what the speeches of a philosophic 
statesman in the nineteenüi Century ought to be." 
I cannot conclude without a few remarks on the 
present State of the trade of Sheffield, as connected 
with the tendency of the Com-Laws. The Germans 
being able to buy the necessaries of lifo without re- 
striction, are becoming dangerous competitors to us; 
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but, in conseqnenee of the troubles on theContinent^ 
our merchants have lately received many ordern 
which, in other circumstances, would have been 
executed abroad ; and the great and audden demand 
for our goods has caused a genend strike for in- 
creased wages. The present glut of Orders, then^ 
is an accident ; but gluts and scarcities, generally^ 
are the results of absurd legislation ; and I might 
assert, without fear of refutation, that if trade were 
universally free, neither gluts nor scarcities could, 
to any great extent, or for any great length of time, 
exist. ThiSf then, is ths fawurabU moment for the 
repecU ofthe Com-Laws. If we wait until the Con- 
tinent is pacified, and our rivals enter again into 
active competition with us, the advance which haS 
here taken place in wages will be another premium 
in their favour« But who does not see that, nntil 
the Com-Laws are repealed, the great quetiion of 
wages can nener he settUd in England ? — that gluts 
must altemate with scarcities? — gluts of oäeri 
with gluts of goods ! — ^that the feast of to-day must 
be followed by the famine of to-morrow ?— insolenoe 
by humiliation, humiliation by insolence? — and 
that, with the intemperance and want of fore- 
thought, resulting from the absence of a steady de- 
mand for goods, the conflicts and heart-bumings of 
the employers and the employed must continue? 
But how long will such a State of things yet last ? 
Can we compete for ever with un-bread-taxed rivals ? 
No ! capital will go where it will pay ; skill will 
follow capital ; and our manufactories will at length 
stop, simultaneously, and for ever 1 The immense 
camp of London will then be without pay ; the im- 
mense camp of Glasgow will be withofttpay; the 
immense camp of the West-Biding of x orkshire 
will be wiüiiout pay, and almost within shout of a 
still more multitudinous camp— that of Lancashire 
— also without pay l And all this may happen ; and, 
if the Com-Laws remain much longer on the 
Statute-book, unll happen, perhaps, in one and the 
same week, day, or hour ! If I am called upon to 
produce from history a record of similar catastro- 
phes, I shall answer, that history can furnish no 
record of a svmilar State of ^ings» The British go- 
vemment is the only one that ever legislated agaiuut 
the bread of its People, by impeding the exchange 
of manufactured goods for food, at the very moment 
when such exchange ought to have been facilitated 
by all possible or conceivable means. 



THE RANTER. 

L 

Miles Gordon sleeps ; his six days* labonr done, 
He dreams of Sunday, verdaut iields, and prayer i 
O rise, bless^d mom, unclouded ! Let thy sun 
Shine on the artisan — thy purest air 
Breathe on the bread-tax'd labourer^s deep despair t 
Poor sons of toil ! I gradge them not the breeze 
That plays with Sabbath flowers, the clonds that play 
With Sabbath wlnds, the hum of Sabbath bees, 
The Sabbath walk, the skylark's Sabbath lay, 
The silent sunshine of the Sabbath day. 

IL 

The Stars wax pale, the moon is oold and dim ;^ 
Miles Gk>rdon wakes, and gray dawn tints the skies : 
The many-childed widow, who to him 
Is as a mother, hears her lodger rise, 
And listens to his prayer with swimming eyes. 
For her and for her orphans poor he prays, 
For all who eam the bread they daily eat : — 
** Bless them, O God, with useful, happy days, 
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Witb hearts that soom all meanness and deceit ; 
And round their lowly hearths let freemen meet I" — 
This morn, betimes, she hastes to leave her bed, 
For he must preach beneath th* autumnal tree : 
She lights her fire, and soon the board is spread 
With Sabbath coffee, toast, and cups for three. 
Pale he descends ; again she Starts to see 
His hollow cheek, and feels they soon must part ! 
But they shall meet again — that hope is sure ; 
And, oh ! she venerates his mind and heart, 
For he is pure, if mortal e*er was pure ! 
His words, his silence, teach her to endure I 
And then he helpe to feed her orphan*d five ! 
O Grod / thy judgments cruel seem to be ! 
While bad men biggen long and cursing thrive, 
The good, like wintry sunbeams, fade and floo 
That we may follow them, and eome to thee. 

III. 
In haste she tums, and climbs the narrow stair, 
To wake her eldest born, but, pausing, Stands 
Bent o^er his bed ; for on his fprehead bare, 
Like jewels ring^d on sleeping beauty*s hands, 
Tired labour^s gems are set in beaded bands ; 
And none, none, none, like bread-tax*dlabour know*th 
How more than g^teful are his slumbers brief. 
Thon doet not know, thou pamperM son of sloth 1 
Thou canst not teil, thou bread-tax-eating thief ! 
How sweet is rest to bread'-taxM toil and grief. 
Like scülpture, or like death, serene he lies. 
But, no, that tear is not a nuurble tear I 
He names, in sieep, his father*8 injuries ; 
And now, in silence, wears a smile severe. 
How like his sire he looks, when drawing near 
His joumey^s dose, and that fair form bent o*er 
His dark*ning cheek, still faintly tinged with red. 
And fondly gazed — ^too soon to gaze no more 1 — 
While her long tresses, o*er the seeming dead, 
Stream*d in their black profusion, from the head 
Of matron loveliness — ^more touchingly, , 

More sadly beautiful, and pale, and still — 
A shape of half-divine humanity, 
Worthy of Chantrey*s steel, or Milton^s quill, 
Or heaven-taught Baphaers soul-expressing skill ! 
And must she wake that poor o*erflabour^d youth ? 
Oh, yes, or Edmund will his mother chide ; 
For he, this morn, would hear the words of truth 
From Ups inspired, on Shireeliffe*s lofty side, 
Gazing o*er tree and tower on Hallam wide. 
Up, sluggards, up ! the mountains one by one, 
Ascend in light ; and slow the mists retire 
From vale and piain. The cloud on Stannington 
Beholds a rocket — No, His Morthen spire ! 
The sun is risen ! cries Stanedge, tipp*d with fire ; 
On Norwood*s flowers the dew-drops shine and 

shake; 
Up, sluggards, up ! and drink the morning breeze. 
The birds on cloud-left Osgathorpe awake ; 
And Wincobank is waving all Ms trees 
0*er subject tc^wns, and farms, and villages, 
And gleaming streams, and wood, and waterfalls. 
Up ! climb the oak-crownM summit ! Hoober Stand 
And KeppePs Pillar gaze on Wentworth^s halls. 
And misty lakes, that brigbten and expand. 
And distant hüls, that watch the westem Strand. 
Up ! trace God*s foot-prints, where they paint the 

raould 
With heayenly green, and hues that blush and 

glow 
Like angePs wings ; while skies of blue and gold 
Stoop to Miles Gordon on the mountain's brow. 
Behold the Great Unpaid ! the prophet, lo ! 
Sublime he Stands beneath the Gospel tree. 
And Edmund Stands on Shirecliffe at his side ; 



Behind him, sinks, and swells, and spreads a 
Of hüls, and vales, and groves ; before him glide 
Don, Rivelin, Loxley, wandering in their pride 
From heights that mix their azure with the cloud | 
Beneath him, spire and dorne are glittering ; 
And round him press his flock, a wo-worn crowd« 
To other words, whüe forest echoes ring, 
'' Ye banks and braes o* bonny Doon,** they sing $ 
And, far below, the drover, wiUi a start 
Awiücing, listens'to the weU-known strain, 
Which brings Shihallian^s shadow to his heari, 
And Scotia^s loneliest vales ; then sleeps again. 
And dreams, on Loxley*s banks, of Dunsinane. 
The hymn tiiey sing is to their preacher dear ; 
It breathes of hopes and glorios grand and vast, 
Whüe on his face they look, with grief and fear ; 
Füll weU they know his sands are ebbing £ast ; 
But, hark 1 he speaks, and feels he speaks his last !-« 

IV. 

^' ' Wo be unto you, scribes and pharisees, 
Who eat the widow^s and the orphan*s bread. 
And make long prayers to hide your vUianies,* 
Said He who had not where to lay his head ; 
And wandenng forth, whüe blew the Sabbath 

breeze, 
Pluck*d ears of com, with humble men, like these. 
God blames not him who toils six days in sev^i, 
Where smoke and dust bedim the golden day, 
If he delight, beneath the domo of heaven, 
To hear Üie winds, and see the douds at play, 
Or climb His hüls, amid their flowers to pray. 
Ask ye if I, of Wesley*8 foUowers one, 
Abjure the house where Wesleyans bend the knee ? 
I do — beeause the spirit thence is gone ; 
And truth, and faith, and graoe, are not, with me» 
The Hundred Popes of England's Jesuitry. (*) 
We hate not the religion of bare walls ; 
We scom not the cdbhedraTd pomp of prayer ; 
For sweet are aU our Father*s festivals, 
If contrite hearts the heavenly banquet ahare 
In field or temple : Grod is every where ! 
But we hate arrogance and selfishness, 
Come where tliey may, and most beneath the loof 
Sacred to public worship. We profess 
No love lor him who feels no self-reproof 
When in God^s house he Stands from God aloof ;. 
Nor worship we grim Mars the homicide : 
Our prayers are not for slaughter ; we behold 
With soom sectarian and prelatic pride — 
Slaves, if not bought, too wüling to be sold ; 
Christians misnamed, whose gods are blood aad 

gold. 
What are the deed» of men call*d Christian, n<)W ? 
They roU tbemselves in dust before the great $ 
Wherever Mammon builds a shrine, they bow. 
And would naü Jesus to their cross of hate, 
Should He again appear in mean estate. 
Pleasant, repaid by splendid beauty*s smü^ 
Praised by the proud, to flatter power and pride. 
And prate of independence all the whüe ; 
Pleasant and safe, down sunny streams to glide ; 
But virtue fronts the blast, and breasts the tide. 
Where are their ' protests,* monthly, weekly madoi 
Against Abaddon*B Corn-Law, and his sword ?(^) 
Where their petitions for unfetter*d trade ?(*») 
Where their recorded execrations pour*d 
On blood-stainM tyrants, and the servile horde ? 
When earth wept blood, that wolves might lap and 

swül, 
And pleading mercy was a trampled worm, 
Basely they pander'd to the slayer's will ; 
And still their speHs they mutter in the storm, 
Betarding long the march of slow reform. (<*) 
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When palaced paupers, sneering, beard the town, 
They preach tbe bread-tax in a text like this, 
No text more plain — * To Caesar give bis own !* 
Ab, Serviles, dev'iisbly tbe mark tbey miss, 
And give to Caesar our^s, not tbeir^s nor bis. 
Wbat Said tbe blusbing saints, wben Britain*H 



name 



Brougbt blusbes to all eise, o^er every sea, 

And Lowe, Beade, Batburst^ names of deathleas 

fame, 
Engraved on hers tbeir immortality ? 
Ob, we were great, magnanimous, and free, 
And pillage-purcbased — ^yet unsold, unbougbt ; 
Bread-taxM, and Peterloo^d, and parisb paid, 
And Cadi-Dervised — ^tberefore most devout ; 
Unplunder*d, undegraded, unbetray'd. 
And SidmouÜi^d, Oliver^d, and Castlereagb'd l — 
Pious tbey are, cool, circumspect, severe ; 
And wbile tbey feel for woes beyond tbe wave, 
Tbey laud tbe tyrants wbo stanre milUons bere : 
Tbe £a.misbM Briton tnust be fool or knave, 
But wrongs are precious in a foreign slave. 
Tbeir Bibles for tbe beatben load our fleets ; 
Lo ! gloating eastward, tbey inquire, * Wbat news ?* 
' We die,* we answer, ' foodless, in tbe streets,* 
And wbat reply your men of Gk^pel-views ? 
Ob, * tbey are sending bacon to tbe Jews V (') 
Tbeir lofty souls bave telescopic eyes, 
Wbicb see tbe smallest speck of distant pain» 
Wbile, at tbeir feet, a world of agonies, 
Unseen, unbeard, unbeeded, writbes in vain. 
Yet tbou, O Gk>d ! witbbold^st tby Bolpburous 

rain! 
Or, if it fall, it blasts tbe labour^d vale, 
And spares tbe barren summit ! Lord ! bow long ! 
Sball freedom*s struggles tum tbe good man pale. 
And, like a vile apology for wrong, 
Add to tbe torturing scourge another tbong ? 
O for a Saint, like tbose wbo sougbt and found, 
For conscience^s sake, sad bomes beyond tbe main ! 
Tbe Fatbers of New England, wbo unbound. 
In wild Columbia, Europe^s double cbain ; 
Tbe men wbose dust cries, ' Sparta, live again !* 
Tbe slanderM Calvinists of Cbarles*8 tiroe 
Fougbt (and tbey won it) Freedom*s boly figbt. 
Like propbet-bards, altbougb tbey bated rbyme, 
AU. incorruptible as beaven^s own ligbt, 
Spoke eacb devoted preacber for tbe right. 
No servile doctrines, sucb as power approves, 
Tbey to tbe poor and broken-bearted taugbt ; 
Witb truths tbat tyrants dread, and conscience loves, 
Tbey wing'dand barb'd tbe arrows of tbeir tbougbt ; 
Sin in bigb places was tbe mark tbey sougbt; 
Tbey said not, ' Man be circumspect and tbrive I 
Be mean, base, slavisb, bloody — and prevul 1' 
Nor doth the Deity tbey worsbippM drive 
His four-in-band, applaud a smutty tale. 
Send Members to the House, and us to gaol. 
Witb zeal tbey preacb^d, witb reverence tbey were 

beard; 
For in tbeir daring creed, sublime, sincere, 
Danger was found, tbat parson-bated word ! 
Tbey flatterM none — tbey knew nor bäte nor fear, 
But taugbt tbe will of God — and did ü bere. 
Even as tbe fire-wing*d thunder rends tbe cloud^ 
Tbeir spoken ligbtnings, dazzling all tbe land, 
Aba»bM the foreheads of tbe great and proud, 
Stiird faetion^s roar, as by a god*s command, 
And meeken*d Cromwell of tbe iron band. 



V. 



<c 



Now look beneath, where tax-bougbt borses draw 
Tbe Cadi amatevr-~& devotee 
For drum-bead justice famed, and parlour law ! 



<>n 



Hater evangelized of liberty ! 

How worthy Hirn wbo died on Calvary, 

The Great Reformer, Christ! Wbo does not loatlie 

His loathsome loathing of all liberal taint ! 

Wbicb of you bath not toiled to feed and dothe 

His lackeys ? O for Hogartb^s band, to paint 

His mental lineaments of beast and saint, 

His Com- Law scowl, and landed lengtb of eara ! O 

Dost thou, thus early, mighty Lord, repair 

To yonder fane ? *Tis welL Go, and in tears 

Kneel, boly wretcb, altbougb the Sabbatb air, 

Is weary of tby long unpumsbM prayer. 

Thou, wbo wim bellisb zeal, wast drnnk and blind 

Wben tyrants, cloven-hoofd in beart and brain, 

Made murder pastime, and tbe tardy wind 

Bore fresb glaa tidings o^ertbe groaning main 

Of hecatombs on Molocb^s altar slain ! 

Kneel, Saint of Camage ! — kneel, but not to Baal ; 

Kneel, but alone, witb none to laud tby zeal ; 

For tbe bour cometb wben tbe reed sfaall £ul 

On wbicb tbe wicked lean. But wberefore kneel ? 

Can the wom stone repent, and weep, and feel ? 

Still barder granite forms tbe bosom-core 

Of bim wbo laughM when freedom*s tbousands feil. 

Hark, *tiB tbe voice, tbat erst of battle^s roar 

Was wont too oft from yonder tower to teil, 

Pealing, at tby command, o*er crash and yell. 

And fiend-like faces, reddening in the ligbt 

Of streets, tbat crimson*d midnight witb tbeir glare, 

Wben England bired the hell-bounds of the figbt, 

Because men broke, in tbeir sublime despair, 

The bonds wbicb nature could no longer bear ! 

Hark, 'tis tbe iro» voice ! and still to thee 

It speaks of deatb. Percbance, some cbild of day, 

Some wo-wom tbrall of long iniquity, 

Some drudge, wbose mate can yet afford to pay 

For decent pray^rs, treading the gloomy way 

Wbicb all must tread, is gone to her long rest. 

And last account — ^a dread one thifie will be ! 

Of means atrocious, used for ends nnbless^d ! 

And joy — ^for wbat ? For guilty victory ; 

States bought and sold by fraud to tyranny ; 

Slaves arm'd to kill ; tbe free by slaves enslaved ; 

Red bavoc^s camival from sbore to sbore ; 

Sons slaugbter^d, widows cbildless, reahns de« 

praved; 
And Britain^s treasures pour*d in seas of göre, 
Till lords ask alms, and fiercely growl for more i 
Yes, wb^i your country is one vast disease. 
And failing fortunes sadden every door — 
These, O ve quacks I these are your remedies ; (^ 
Almsfor the ndh ! — a hreaäAaxjor the poor ! 
Soul-purchased barvest on the indignant moor I 
Thus tbe wing*d victor of a bundred fights, 
Tbe warrior ship, bows low her bannerM bead, 
When througb her planks tbe sea-bom reptile bite» 
Its deadly way — and sinks in ocean^s bed, 
YanquisbM by worms. * Wbat then ? The worms 

were fed.' 
Will not Gk>d smite thee black, thou wbited wall ? 
Tby life is lawless, and tby law a lie, 
Or nature is a dre^ unnaturaL 
Look on tbe clouds, tbe streams, tbe earth, tbe sky \ 
Lo, all is interchange and barmony ! 
Where is the gorgeous pomp which, yester morn, 
CurtainM yon orb witb amber, fold on fold ? 
Bebold it in tbe blue of Rivelin, borne 
To feed the all- feeding seas I the molten gold 
Is flowing pale in Loxley^s crystal cold, 
To kindle into beauty tree and flower. 
And wake to verdaut life bill, vale, and piain. 
Cloud trades witb river, and exchange is power : (^) 
But sbould tbe clouds, the streams, the winds disdain 
Harmonious intercourse, nor dew nor rain 
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\Vould forest-crown the mountäius ; airless day 
Would blast, oii Kinderscout, the heathy glow ; 
Ko porply green would meeken into gray« 
0*er Don at eve ; no soand of river^s flow 
Distürb the sepulchre of all below. 

VI. 

** O for a ship— >a ship ! — the wing of steam 1 

1*0 bear us from the fand where toil, despised, 

Ib robbM and scoureed, and life*B best prospeets seem 

Bad as the oouch of patience agonized ! 

Is there no land where nseful men are prized 

By those they feed ? Or will there never bd 

For hope a refuge and a dwelling place, 

"^^here tyrants, in their mad rapacity, 

Shake not their dench^d fists in the Almighty*8 face, 

And cry — ' Thon fool!* — Shall glorioas seas embrace 

A thousand shores in vain ? Shall paüpeta gi^w 

Where he hath said the eagle*8 young shall teed ? 

Shall hopeless tears to water deierts flow» 

While flow his mighty streams^ with none to heed, 

And make fertility a baneful weed P 

Poor bread-tax*d slaves, have ye no hope on earth ? 

Tes, God from evil still educes good \ 

Sablime eyents are rushing to their birth ; 

Lo, tyrants by their victims are withstood ! 

And Freedom^s seed still grows, though steep^d in 

blood! 
When by onr Father^s voice the skies are riven, 
That, like the winnow^d chaff, disease may fly ^ 
And seas are shaken by the breath of hearen, 
Lest in their depths the living spirit die ; 
Man views the scene with awed but grateful eye« 
And trembling feels, conld God abuse his power, 
Kor man, nor nature, would endure an hour. 
But there is mercy in his seeming wirath ; 
tt smites to save— not, tyrant-like, to slay ; 
And storms have beauty, as the Uly hath ; 
Grand are the clouds that, mirrorM on the bay. 
Roll, like the shadows of lost worlds, away, 
When burststhrough brokengloomthestartled light; 
Grand are the waves that, like that broken glooin, 
Are smitten into splendour by his might ; 
And glorious is the storm*8 tremendous boottt^ 
Although it waileth o*er a watery tomb. 
And is a dreadful ode on ocean^s drownM. 
Despond not, then, ye plnnder*d sons of tradö I 
Hope^s wounded wing shall yet disdain the ground. 
And Commerce, while the powers of evil fade, 
Shout o^er all seas — ' All hmds for me were made !* 
Her^s are the apostles destined to go forth 
Upon the wings of mighty winds, and preach 
Christ crucified ! To her the south and north 
Look through their tempests; and her lore shall 

reach 
Their farthest ice, if life be there to teach. 
Yes, world-reforming Commerce ! one by one 
Tbou ranquishest earth*s tyrants ! and the hour 
Cometh when all shall fall before thee — gone 
Their splendour, fall'n their trophies, lost their 

power. 
Then o*er th* enfranchised nations wilt thou shower^ 
Like dew-drops from the pinions of the dove, 
Plenty and peace { and never more on thee 
Shall bondage wait ; but, as the thoughts of love^ 
Free shalt tibou fly, unchainable and free ; 
And men, thenceforth, shall call thee * Liberty I^ 

VIL 
*' Farewell, my friends ! we part, no möre to meet 
As trampled worms ; but we shall meet again 
At God*s right hand,^ and our Redeemer^n feet ! 
And oft — how oft ! — meantime, your solemn strain 
Shall roll from Shirecliffe^s side, ü*er vale and piain. 



O keep the seventh day holy, wheresoe*ei^ 
Ye be, poor sons of toil ! seil not to those 
Who Bold your freedom, seil not for a sneer 
Your day of rest ; but worship God, where glowü 
The flame-tippM spire, or blooms the wild wood<* 



rose. 



Hallow this day to gladness ! for, behold^ 

The Spoilers watch, to steal your Sabbath too ! 

Shall seven days' toU for six days* bread be sold ? Q) 

Forget not yet land-butcher*d Peterloo ! 

Are ye not bread-tax*d ? What they did they do. 

And then most treacherous when they höhest seem« 

At your salvation here take deadliest aim. 

O trust them not ! but henceforth rightly deem 

Of sordid fiends, who murder hope and shame. 

And for a bread-tax, wrapp*d the world in fiame. 

Nor marvel if, athwart the exultin^ seas, 

A steam-highway bring soon to theu* fire-sides 

Warj and its long inflicted miseries, 

To plough them with the plough which ha.ro6 

fiiuides, 
Despite their wide-wing*d sway o^er winds and 

tides. 
Meantime, like wolves füll gorged, they lick thdr 

jaws, 
And, sick of prey, roll wide their eyes for more ; 
But from their black.and crime-distended maws 
Eject not yet the clotted TOld and göre, 
The price of souls, death-lreed on many a shore.^* 

VIIL 
He eeased — ^but still, while yoüng and old retired, 
Beneath th* autumnal tree, and concave blue, 
Stood, like the statue of a man inspired ! 
And many an eye tumM fondly back, to view 
His face, more saint-like than e*er pencil drew. 
Then gushM his tears« He cast a lingering look 
On farthest moors — dear scenes, remember*d well ! 
And thought of that lone church and verdant nook 
Where sleeps his mother, in the Alpine dell. 
** I am alone." he said — and sighM " Farewell !" 
Alone— but, oh, not unbeloved thou art ! 
Nor undeplored, Miles Gordon, shalt thott sleep 
In death^s cold arms. Füll many a manly heart 
Shall wedp o*er thee ; the orphanM five shall weep 
The mother of the fatherless shall steep 
Thy shroud in tears — such tears as mothers shed ! 
Nor shall the patriot bard refüse to pay 
Melodious honours to the patriot dead. 
And write above his narrow hoUse of day, 
That all, save fighteous deeds, must pass away. 
But shall they lay thy boneS) desert-bom, 
Where no wild bird hears Infant rivers flow ? 
Ohf not beneath that clottd, which night would scom, 
Not in yi\e earth, where flowers refuse to grow. 
And vanity^ in sables, mimics wo ; 
Not in yon rank churchyard, where buried lie 
Tyrant and slave, polluting still the air ; 
But Where the rüde beath hears the plover cry. 
And Swings the chainless cloud o^er summitH bare ; 
There shouldst thou rest — thy heart was ever there ! 
There shouldst thou rest, beneath the mountain 

wind, 
Far from the pauper^s grave, the despot*8 door ; 
Though few would seek thy home, and fewer find 
Thy brief inscription on the shadowM moor : — 
'* Here Ües the preacher of the plunder'd poor.^ 



»» 



NOTES. 



(«) This baneful Corporation may bare redaimed 
hsuf a dozen drunkards ; but it is a dear police, if 
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for everv brawl prevented, it has made fifty thousand 
worse than Spanish serviles. Gertainly the most 
zealous ally of tyranny in England is old Method- 
ism, sometimes called New Poper^. But the fall of 
this oorrupt power will be as signal as its rise, and 
more rapid. Even as a fashion, it is everywhere on 
the decline, with the great vulgär and the small, its 
only votaries—cfealer« exceptea, and women of both 
sexes. Great as is the skill with which its Grand 
Masters use the petticoats to subvert the breeohes ; 
deadly as is the ounning with whioh the modern 
Loyolan seek the conservation of wrongs in the holy 
name of Jesus ; they will soon have no apology but 
the JohannaJtes, and no hope but in a junction with 
them — ^unless there be truth in the report, that the % 
poorßahermtn have five millions in the three per oents. 
Though dismal their Reign of "t error, and long-armed 
their Holy Inquisition, they must condescend to 
leam and teach what is ttsefiil, or go where all nui- 
sances go. The co^jurer has gone alroady ; the quack- 
doctor, and the quaok'-panon remain. 

(b) On this Ist Deoember, 1830, the people of Shef- 
field meet to petition for Reform in Parliament. 
Where are the Saints P Will they attend ! Oh, 
fie ! No. But, I trust we shall have the benefit of 
their prayers, and then we may ezpeot a Reform after 
their own hearts-^-old abuses, under a worse cover ; 
as if the devil, for a hoax, were to cloak himself in 
the patrioltim of the Metho^st Conference* Let them 
pray fervently; for who knows what Reform may 
bring ? . Who knows but the acoursed drama may be 
made a State englne, for the gratuitous eduoatiön of 
the people in politics and morals ? Heaven forefend, 
that the chapels of the fanatics should be converted 
into theatres of amusement and instruction. 

(c) It is a horrible &ot, that not one petitlott fbr 
peace emanated firom the great bodyof religionists 
m England, during twenty-five years of war against 
the laws of God and the rights of man. Of the fruits 
of that warfare, what remam ? The Bread-tax !— -the 
great Unpaid !-*a debt of eight hundred millions !-«- 
and Russia master of Europe 1 

(d) Posterity will scarcely beliiDVe, that a nation 
Which calls itself the most religious and enlightened 
on earth, has endured for seventeen years a law 
tvhich sacrifioes the interests of all the productive 
classes to therapaoity of a few hanghty drones, who 
invent no gunpowder, improve no machinery, and 
run no risk, but of setting fire to everything in the 
country, except the Thames. Have our holy men 
objeoted to this law ? They never heard of it. It will 
be time enough for solemn triflers to ask what are the 
causes of distress in England, when the Com Bill is 
tvritten in blood and fire over every parish. While 
nvllions of Hindoos died of famine, the Clives and 
Clivelings of splendid Calcutta could not believe that 
there was distress in India. But we are not Hin- 
doos ; we may die, but not by millions. While our 
Missionaries are sent to the Ganges, Ireland sends 
her^s to the Ouse and the Waveny ; and dreadful are 
the mysteriös which her wrongs have taught them to 
teaoh. Oh, but we must exert ourselyes ! And why 
must we exert ourselves, if increase of profits will 
not buy an inerease of bread ? To seek Substitutes for 
bread were equally idle. There is no escape. If, 
rather than pay the price of wheat for potatoes, we 
resolve to eat salt and sand, the monopolists will tax 
the desert, and lay an interdict on Sahara. 

(<!) If the patrons of Missionaries would kndW what 
their deeds are worth, they have only to contrast i^ 
past with the present state of Otaheitee. That islajra, 
when first discovered, had a population of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, living in ease — ^now reduced 
to less than twenty thousand, Irving in nüsery, and 
driven to church by the cud^l. The persons who 
fumish fimds for such cudgelhng, while the People 
of England are dying of famine» üUiy be the salt of 
- 



the earth ; but the hour cometh when God, through 
the million voioes of the starving, will put to them 
this tremendous qüestion-^^' What did ye with the 
lent talent ?*^ 

(f) In that happy oommeroial counbry, where th0 
law for reoovering a debt of tan pounds signifies the 
loss of a hundred, the expression of countenance here 
idluded to might be termed national— ^if the tabooed 
and their Imitators constitute the nation. At once 
hideous and peouliar, it is neither a ^rin, nor a firown, 
nor a sneer. It is not bravado — it is not calmness. 
If it resemble Turkish ferocity, it does not resemble 
Turkish dignity. It is a Compound of the confident 
official air of the hangman placing the knot, and the 
dogged yet apprehensire look of the butcher, who has 
Stolen the call whioh he pushes with one band, while 
he grasps his knife in the other. The foreigner who« 
for the first time, sees auewly acrived bread-tax- 
eater, has seen the " Com-law-scowl ;** he boholds it 
with surprise, di^gust, and scom ; but the poor Eng* 
lishman, when the horrid thing approaches him, ia- 
stinctiVely thrusts his hands into his brecches pockets, 
and, with an indeseribable mixture of shrug and bow, 
drops bis under jaw, as if he expected a thief in the 
constable. 

(g) I am sorry to offend our honourabte men / but ttie 
vast importance of my object must plead my excuse. 
Errors m agricultural legislation are soon remedied, 
because, in a fiiUy-peopied country, (where the pro* 
ductions of the land pay a reserved profit in the shape 
of reut, over and above the fair pront of capital,) such 
errors come speedily home to tne landlord, who is the 
legislator. But if the consumer refuse to pay the tajt 
on the manufacturer*s productions, that tax may go 
on, like the bread-tax, until manufacturers and na>- 
tions are ruined. But for enormous errors of thissort^ 
Charles the Tenth of France would not have lost his 
throne* The Bourbons might haveplayed the tyrant, 
had they not played the ignoramus. I sometimes 
dare to hope that the horrible Com-' Law is thus des* 
tined to abate the landed nuisance here. It is a tax 
which must come to an end ; but Robert Shallow, 
Esq., aotsasif he thought it would last for ever. liet 
him continue so to act, until he cease to be measured 
^ the skadow he caata. But if it is wrttten that capi« 
tal and skill shall no longer find profitable employ- 
ment here, we happily know that liberal institutions 
are spreading over che Continent, and that the Chan- 
nel is neither impassable, nor three thousand miles 
Wide. There is an America in Europe, which any 
useful man who pleases may reach in a few hours, 
leaving his ice-hearted oppressors to settle the ac- 
count with the mortgagees, and the two many-bellied 
monsters, " Nothing-to-do," and " Nothing-to-eat,'* 
who will ask them whether they or God created the 
land, and whether it was intended to be a blessing or 
a curse .' 

The Partisans of the present ministers are already 
opening their batteries in favour of the landlords. 
In the leading article of the New MowthUf Magatine 
we are told, that land pays only 2 J per cent. But 
so long as the Com- Law continues, it is impossible 
to ascertain whether land pays 2^ or 20 per cent. 
Every man, however, may state the facts of the case, 
as far as he knows them. I know an estate which, 
thirty years ago, sold for £500 : the rent is uow 
£50 per annum, or 10 per cent. upon the cost price. 
Instead of asking what this estate would seil for, let 
US contrast the fortunes of the owner, with those of 
bis neighbour, the patient, long-eared, iron master. 
The capital of the latter is reduced from £100,000 to 
£10,000, and he would be glad to receive 2^ per cent. 
upon the reduced sum. Yet he maintains scores of 
families, while the unproductive complaining land- 
owner, without risk, and witliout cxertion, is obtain- 
ing about forty times his profits. Oh, this is but one 
instance, we shall be told ! There are thousands of 
such instances, and those whioh differ from it are 
exceptions to the rule* 
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(1>) If a thonsand square miles of fertile land oould 
drop firom the moon, and become a part of this Island, 
they wonld fromsh a temporary remedy for some of 
the eyils under wÜch we labour ; but a f^ee trade 
in com would be a remedy at once effectual and last- 
ing, it would make aJl the fertile land in the world 
graduaily available to us as profit and wages. 

(i) If Sanday were in the market, the bread-taz- 
eaters would buy it ; but they would not (for they 
oould not, if we are to be bread-tazed) give ua more 
bread for seven days^ labour than we now obtain for 



CORN-LAW RHYMES. 

To all who revere the Memory of Jbrbmt Bsn- 
THAM, our second Locke, and wish to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
for the greatest length of time, I inscribe theee 
"Com-Law Rhymes." 



TUNI 



SONG. 

." The Land o* the Leal."^ 



Where the poor cease to pay, 

Go, lov*d one, and rest I 
Thou art wearing away 

To the land of the blest. 
Our father is gone 

Where the wrong^d are forgiYen, 
And that dearest one, 

Thy husband, in heaven. 

No teil in despair, 

No tyrant, no slave, 
No br^-tax is there, 

With a maw like the grave. 
But the poacher, thy pnde, 

WhelmM in ocean i^ar ; 
And his brother, who died 

Land-butcherM in war ; 

And their mother, who sank 

Broken-hearted to rest; 
And the baby, that drank 

^Till it froze on her breast ; 
With tears, and with smiles, 

Are waiting for theo, 
In the beautiful isles 

Where the wrong^d are the free. 

Go, loved one, and rest 

Where the poor cease to pay ! 
To the land of the blest 

Thou art wearing away ; 
But the son of thy pain 

Will yet stay with me, 
And poor little Jane 

Look sadly like thee. 



SONG. 

TüNB— « Bobin Adair.*' 

Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone ! 
Why did they tax his brOad ? 

God^s will be done ! 



Mother has sold her bed ; 
Better to die than wed ! 
Where shall she lay her head ? 
Home we have none ! 

Father clamm*d thriee a weelt-« 

God*s will be done 1 
Long for work did he seek, 

Work he found none. 
Tears on his hollow cheek 
Told what no tongue could speak : 
Why did his master break ? 

Gk>d*B will be done ! 

Doetor siud air was best — 

Food we had none ; 
Father, with panting breast, 

Groan*d to be gone : 
Now he is with the blest — 
Mother says death is best ! 
We have no place of rest — 

Yes, ye have one ! 



THE FOÜR DEARS. 

Dear Sugar, dear Tea, and dear Com, 
Conspired with dear Representation, 

To laugh worth and honour to scom, 
And beggar the whole British nation. 

Let US bribe the dear sharks, said dear Tea ; 

Bribe, bribe, said dear Representation ; 
Then buy with their own the dear humbugg^d, and be 

The bulwarks of Tory dictation. 

Dear Sugar and Tea, said dear Com, 

Be true to dear Representation ; 
And then the dear crown will be wom, 

But to dignify dearest taxation. 

Dear Sugar, dear Com, and dear Tea, 
Stick to me, said dear Representation ; 

Let US still pidl together, and we 
Shall still rob the dear British nation. 



THE TAXED CAKE. 

Give, give, they cry — and take ! 
For wUful men are they 
Who taxM our cake, and took our cake, 
To throw our cake away. 

The cake grows less and less, 
- For Profits lessen too ; 
But land will pay, at last, I guess, 
For land-won Waterloo. 

They mix our bread with bran — 
They call potatoes broad ; 
And, get who may, or keep who can, 
Tlie starv*d, they say, are fed. 

Our rivals fatten fast ; 
But we are free to pay ; 
And dearly they shall pay, at last, 
Who threw our cake away. 

Lend, lend thy wingj O steam, 
And bear me to some clime 
Where splendid beggars dare not dream 
That law^s best frait is crime ! 
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O Lancllord*B Devil, take 
Thy own elect, I pray, 
Who tax*d our cake, and took our cake, 
To throw our cake away ! 



WHAT IS BAD GOVERNMENT ? 

What is bad govemment, thou slave, 

Whom robbers represent ? 
What is bad govemment, tfaou knaye, 

Who loY*8t bad governinent ? 

It is tbe deadly WiU, that takes 

What hibour ought to keep ; 
It is the deadly Pofoer, that makes 

Bread dear, and labour cheap. 



THE DEATH FE AST. 

The birth-day, or the wedding-day, 

Let happier mourners keep : 
To Death my yeetal vows I pay, 

And try in vain to weep. 
Some griefs the strengest soul might shake. 

And I such griefs have had ; 
My brain is bot — but they mistake 

Who deem that I am mad. 
My father died — ^my mother died — 

Four orphans poor were we ; 
My brother John work^d hard, and tried 

To smile on Jane and me. 
But work grew scarce, while bread grew dear, 

And wages lessen^d too ; 
For Irish hordes were bidders here, 

Onr half-paid work to do. 
Yet still he strove, with failing breath 

And sinking cheek, to save 
Consumptive Jane fiom early death-^ 

Then joinM her in the grave. 
His watery band in mine I took, 

And kissM bim tili he slept ; 
Oh, still I see his dying look t 

He tried to smile, and wept I 
I bought his cofiSn with my bed, 

My gown bought earth and prayer; 
I pawn*d my mother^s ring for bread — 

I pawn*d my father^s chair. 
My Bible yet remains to seil. 

And yet unsold shall be ; 
But language falls my woes to teil — • 

Even crumbs were scaroe with me. 
I sold poor Jane*8 gray linnet then — 

It cost a groat a-year ; 
I sold JoIm*8 hen — ^and missM the hen, 

When eggs were selling dear : 
For autumn nights seem*d wintry cold, 

While seldom blaz'd my fire ; 
And eight times eight no more I sold 

When eggs were getting higher. 
But still I glean the moor and heath ; 

I wash, they say, with skill ; 
And Workhouse bröad ne*er crossM my teeth— 

I trust it never will. 
But when the day on which John died 

Retums with all its gloom, 
I seek kind friends, and beg, with pride, 

A banquet for the tomb. 
One friend, my brother James, at least, 

Comes then with me to dine ; 
Let others keep the marriage-f^tst, 

The funeral feast is mine. 



For then on them I fondly call, 

And then they live again ! 
To-morrow is our festival 

Of Death, and John, and Jane. 
E*en now, behold 1 they look on me, 

Exulting from the slues, 
While angels round them weep to see 

The tears gush from their eyes ! 
I cannot weep — why can I not ? 

My tears refuse to flow : 
My teet are cold — ^my brain is bot '^ 

Is fever madness ? — No. 
Thou smilest, and in scom — but thou, 

Couldst thou forget the dead ? 
No common beggar courtsies now. 

And begs for burial bread. 



BURNS, FROM THE DEAD. 

Maclather, the Radical barber of Perth, 

Was the saddest of all politicians on earth ; 

But bis business increaaed while his thoughts darker 

grew, 
For his Bhop was a news-shop and barber^s shop too. 
One night he lay sleepless, reflecting with awe 
On the laws of the lawless, and wrongs that are law, 
When a stranger approach*d, with avoioe anda stride 
That awoke the good woman asleep at his side. 
Like Teil from the torrent, or Bums from the brae, 
Or Cromwell in youth, or the Hampden of Gray, 
He came-'^-and around bis broad brow, as he spoke, 
His black locks were curPd, like the gnarl of the oak. 
But hisvoice — oh! its tones were the music of scom, 
The laugh of a trampet, impatient for mora ! 
''Come, bring me a pen, boy I and all sball know soon 
That still I am Bobby, the bard o' the Doon ; 
Yes, bring me a pen, and 1*11 write theo an ode 
On the law that sends tax-eaten Britons abroad." 
*' Ay, write me,** said Mac, with a sigh like a rope, 
'' An ode on the bread-tax that banishes hope.** 
Mac brought bim a pen, and he took it and wrote, 
While laughing, while talking, while glooming in 

thought, 
While glow*ring at Meg, who lay mute as the grave, 
As he hutch*duphis breeches, then scribbled a stave. 

** Awake säte the Devil, and feit quite unwell 
With schenung how best he might send souls to hell, 
When at last he exclaim*d, as he rose with a spring, 
' A Bread-tax, a Bread-tax, will just be the thing I 
To beggar the wealthy, by robbing the poor, 
To mortgage the meadow, by stealing the moor, 
To tum mto monsters the young and the old, 
There*s noughtlike a Bread-tax,- with paper or gold. 
France, once the great nation, held others in scorn ; 
But when oould France boast of her kings of dear corn ? 
In the page of her glory bright names may be read, 
But the ace of all titles is — Lord of Dear Bread. 
Rome rose like the sun but in darkness to set ; 
For her Lords of the Bread-tax Rome never had yet ; 
Her heroes and Neroes, great names we may call, 
But Lord of the Bread-tax is greater than alL 
A Bread-tax will bring me, all cursing dear com, 
The proud and the splendid, the tatter'd and tora, 
From palace and hovel, from woodland and street, 
At my table as equals and brothers to meet. 
There seated with me, round the broad brimstone 

bowl, 
They shall quafif the true blue for the health of the 

soul; 
And pledge me in bumpers with horror for glee, 
May the God of the good send all Tories to me ! 
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My philo8opher*8 stone is the fMrail sablime ; 
A Bread-tax will turn all it tonches to crime. 
Then hey for a Bread-tax! hark, forward, soho ! 
That my halls may be cramm'd with the high and 

the low.' 
So Baying, he hied to the bought and the sold. 
And wlusper'd the haughty, the base, and the cold, 
Where they lay in their yenom, all toad-like and 

grim, 
How to damn soula on earth, and fill hell to the 

brim." 
Thus ended the poet ; and fled, like a dream, 
O'er Valley, and torrent, and woodland, and stream, 
Through scenes of his loves, in the mom of bis day, 
When hemet the fond lasses among the sweet hay. 
And the moon and the stars, over monntain and 

moor, 
LookM slyly on Bobby, the honest and poor, [syne, 
While he thonght of the sprees o* the bonny lang- 
When tiie gloas of his locks was like gold from the 
mine. 



ELEGT. 



O Hnskissonl O Huskisson! 
O Huskisson, in vain our friend ! 
Why hast thou left thy work nndone ? 
Of good begun is this the end ? 
Thon should'st have liy*d, if they remain 
Who fetter*d us, and hated thee. 
O Huskisson, our friend in vain ! 
Where now are hope and liberty ? 
Thou should'st have lived, if with thee dies 
The poor man's hope of better days. 
Time stops to weep, but yet shall rise 
The sun whose beams shall write thy praise. 
Thy widow weeps — ^but what is she, 
And what her pcdtry common wo ? 
Worlds weep — and mUHons fast for thee. 
Our hope is gone ! why didst thou go ? 
Pleased hell awhUe suspends his breath, 
Then shouts in joy, and laughjs in hate ; 
And plague and famine call on death 
Their jubilee to celebrate. 
A ahadoto bids improvement stand, 
While faster flow a nation*8 tears. 
O dead man ! with thy pallid band, 
Thou rollest back the tide of years ! 



THE BLACK HOLE OP CALCUTTA. 

What for Saxon, Frank, and Hun, 
What hath England's bread-tax done ? 
Ask the struggle and the groan 
For the shadow of a hone ; 
Like a strife for lifo, for life, 
Hand to band, and knife to knife, 

Hopeless trader ! answer mer, 

What hath bread-tax done for thee ? (*) 

Ask thy lost and owing debts ; 

Ask our bankrupt-throng'd Gazettes. 

Clothier, proud of Peterloo ! 

Ironmaster, loyal too ! 

What hath bread-tax done for you ? 

Let the Yankee tari£f teil, 

None to buy, and all to seil ; 

Useleas buildings, Castle streng. 

Hundred thousands, worth a song ; 

Starving workmen, warehouse fuU, 

Saxon web, from Polish wool, 

Grown where grew the wanted wheat, 

Which we might not buy and eat. 



Merchant, bread-tax*d trade wont pay-^ 
Profits lessen every day ; 
Seil thy stock, and reaJdze, 
Let thy streeted chimneys rise ; 
And wh^i bread-taxM ten are two, 
Leam what bread-taxM rents can do« 
Sneak ! that would'st for groat a-year 
Seil thy soul, and seil it dear ! 
Self-robb'd servile ! sold, not bought, 
For the shadow of a groat ! 
Unbribed Judas 1 what thy gain, 
By sad Europe's millions slun — 
By our treasure's, pour'd in bloocl 
Over battle-field and flood 1 
Bread-tax'd profits, endless care, 
Competition in despair. 
With thy bile and with thy gear, 
Wheels and Shuttles gainless here, 
With the renmant of thy all, 
Whither, reptUe, wilt thou crawl ? 
What hath bread-tax done for me ? 
Farmer, what for thine and thee ? 
Ask of those who toU to live, 
And the price they cannot give ; 
Ask our hearths, our gainless marts, 
Ask thy children's broken hearts, 
Ask their mother, sad and gray, 
Destined yet to parish pay. 

Bread-tax'd weaver, all can see 
What that tax hath done for thee 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet 

Building lawyer's nominee 1 

What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 

Ask thy fainting thoughts that strive 

But to keep despair alive ; 

Ask thy list of fnends betray'd, 

Houses empty, rents unpaid, 

Rising streets and falling rents, 

mf oney-fights for half per cents. ; 

Ask yon piles, all bread-tax built, 

Guiltless, yet the cause of guilt, 

Swallowing fortunes, spreading woes, 

Losing, to make others lose. 

Breadtax-eating absentee, 

What hath bread-tax done for thee ? — 

Cranun'd thee, from our children*s plates, 

Made thee all that Nature hates, 

Fül'd thy skin with untax*d wine, 

FillM thy purse with cash of mine, 

Fill*d thy breast with hellish schemes, 

Fill'd thy head with fatal dreams — 

Of potatoes basely sold 

At the price of wheat in gold. 

And of Britons sty*d to eat 

Wheat-priced roots instead of wheat. 

EIngiand ! what for mine and me^ 
What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 
It hath shewn what kinglings are, 
Stripped thy hideous idols äire, 
Sold thy greatness, stain'd thy name, 
Struck thee from äie rolls of fame, 
Given thy fields to civil strife, 
Changed thy falchion for the knife, 
To th* invading knout consign'd 
Basest back, and meanest mind, 
Cnrsed thy harvests, cursed thy land, 
Hunger-stung thy skillM right band, 
Sent thy riches to thy foes, 
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Kick*d thy breech, and tweak^d thy noee, 
And beneath the westem skies 
Sown the worm that never dies. 

Man of Consola, hark to me ! 
What shall bread-tax do for thee ? 
Bob thee for the dead-alive, 
Pawn thy thousands ten for five, 
And) ere yet its work be done, 
Pawn thy thoosands five for one. 

What shall bread-tax yet for thee, 
Palaced pauper ? We shall see. 
It shall tarne thee and thy heirs, 
Beeg;ar them and beggar their*s, 
Meit thy plate, for wMch we paid, 
Bay ye breeches ready made. 
Seil my lady's tax-bought gown. 
And the lands thon call^st thy own. 
Then of conrses five or more, 
Grapery, horse-raoe, coach-and-fonT) 
Pamper'd fox>honnds, starving men, 
Whores and bastards, nine or ten, 
Twenty flunkies fat and gay, 
Whip and jail for holiday, 
Paid informer, poacher pale, 
Sneaker's license, poison^d nie, 
Seat in Senate, seat on bench, 
Pension*d lad, or wife, or wench, 
Fiddling parson, Sunday card, 
Pimp, and dedicating bard — 
On the broad and bare highway, 
Toilin^ there for groat a-day, 
We will talk to thee and thüie, 
Till thy wretches envy mine, 
Till thy pannch of baseness howl, 
Till thou seem to have a soiü. 

Peer, too jnst, too proud to share 
Hillions wrang from toil and care ! 
Righteous peer, whose fathers fed 
England*« poor with nntax'd bread 1 
Ancient peer, whose stainless name 
Ages old have given to fame !— - 
What shall bread-tax do for thee ? 
Make thee poor as mine and me : 
Drive thee'frbm thy marble haUs 
To some hovers squalid waUs ; 
Drive thee from the land of crimes, 
Houseless, into foreign climes, 
There to sicken, there to«igh, 
Steep thy soul in tears, and die— 
Like a fiower from snnuner's gtow, 
Withering on the Polar snow. 

Chnrch bedewM with martyrs' blood, 
Mother of the wise and good I 
Temple of onr smiles and teara, 
Hoary with the frost of yearsl 
Holy chnrch, etemal, trae 1 
What for thee will bread-tax do ? 
It will Strip thee bare as she 
Whom a despot stripp*d for thee ; 
Of thy snrplice make thy pall, 
Low> thy pride, and take thy all — 
Save thy tmth, establish'd well, 
Which— -when iq>ire and pinnacle, 
Gorgeous arch, and figured stcme, 
Cease to teil of glories gone^ 
StiU shall speak of thee and Hirn 
Whom adore the Seraphim. 

Power, which, likest Heaven% might seem 
Glorious once in freedom*s beam ; 



Once by tyrants feit and fear'd. 
Still as freedom*8 dust revered ! 
Throne, established by the g^>ed, 
Not unstain'd with patriot blood, 
Not nnwatch'd by patriot fears, 
Not nnwept by patriot tears I 
What shall bread-tax do for thee, 
Venerable Monarchy ? 
Dreams of evil, spare my sight I 
Let that horror rest in night 



CAGED RATS. 



Te ooop US up, and tax our bread. 

And wonder why we pine ; 
Bat ye are fat, and round, and red. 

And fill*d with tax-boueht wine. 
Thus twelve rats starve while three rata thrive, 

(Like you on mine and me,) 
When fifteen rats are caged alive, 

With food for nine and three. 

Haste ! Havoo^s torch begins to glow— 

The ending is begun ; 
Make haste ! Destraction thinks ye slow ; 

Make haste to be undone I 
Why are ve caU'd " my Lord'» and «« Sqaire,»' 

While fed by mine and me, 
And wringing food, and dothes, and fire, 

From bread-taxM misery ? 

Make haste, slow rogaes I pn^ibU trade, (^) 

ProhUtU honest gain ; 
Tum all the ^^ that God hath made 

To fear, and hate, and pain ; 
Till beggars all, asBaHHins all, 

All cannibals we be, 
And death shall have no foneral 

Fzom shiplesB sea to sea. 



THE RECORDING ANGEL. 

I. 

I am not death, Ejng ! nor by him sent 

O'er thy sad heart my pinions blaok to wave ; 
Bat, when men die. I stand, in silence bent, 

Writing the deeos of warrior, saint, or slave, 

And canonize the timid and Üie brave. 
They die, bat after them their actione live, 

For good or iU. Speak, then, if thou wouldst be, 
Though bad, not worst ; and mercy may forgive 

The cureless past What shall I write of thee ? 

Shall toil be plunder*d still— or trade be free ? 
Ejaow*st thon the law by which Kings govem well, 

The golden law — '* Reign not for some bat all ?" 
Shall I to men, and to the immortals teil 

That thou didst fetter hope, or disenthrall ? 

O answer, ere the fatal cujrtain fall ! 
To-morrow, and the Sultan is forgot 

Even in the barem ; but on realms oppress'd 
The scar remains, where pass'd the iron hot 

With which he sear'd them ; and wrongs nnre- 
dressM 

Gry to thß hopeless dead— *< Ye shall not rest ! " 
Would'st thou be moum*d with curses or with tears ? 

As angels moum the blow that casts aside 
The axle of a world, for years and years 

Tuming the seasons back, and all their pride f 

Or as men moum a godlike friend who died ? 
Thou hast, men say, for misery*8 tear a sigh ; 




But if thy heart is warm, 'tis warm in yain. 
King of tiie Bread-Tax ! dearly dicbt thou buy 
That title. Shall it evermore remain 
To mock thy virtaes, an etemal stain ? 

IL 
No answer ? — Oft the meanest of mankind, 

Gay as '' The Tenth,** and polish*d as their 
swords, 
Have rivalM Nash in etiquette of mind, 

And all the littleness of forms and words ; 
' But thou art King of Squires, and reign'st for 

Lords! 
To teach thy sire, earth wept a sea of göre ; 

He lived unteachable, and died untaüght 
By curses, wning trom. millions. It ia o^er, 

And thou wast heir of all his madness wrought ; 

Be ihis thy plea — all eise availeth nought. 
But nations beggar^d, that ye might bequeath 

Old bonds to France redeemM ! and Peterloo 
Immortal I and Napoleon's deathless death ! 

These were such deeds as Tulgar kings can do ; 

They made theo fiunous, but not matcbless too. 
King of Dear Com ! Time heors, with ceaseless groan, 

Time erer hears, sad names of hate and djNiad : 
But thou, thou only, of all monarchs known, 

Didst legislate agaitut thy People*8 bread ! 

King of the Com-Laws ! thtu wilt thou be read ! 
For ever thus. A monarch calls thee — Go : 

And if there be, in other worlds, a throne 
That waits a prince unequaU'd, be not slow 

To seize the vacant seat — ^it is thine own ; 

King of Dear Com ! thou art '^ thyself alone 1*^ 
Safe is thy fame. ^Tis come, th* unerring hour 

That calls even kings to their account away ; 
And o^er thee frowns a shadow and a power 

To quench the stars, and tum the living day 

Black. Yoked below, pant Horror and Dismay ; 
The steeds, O King ! with soundless speed, that 
drag 

Thee, and a kiug more dreaded than his Lord, 
The Kmg of Kings^O Death ! behold his flag— 

The wormy shroud! his sceptre, crown, and 
sword — 

Worms ! his dread slaves— Worms, werms that 
do his Word ! 
But where are thine ! thy slaves ! thy flatterers ? — 
Gk>ne. 

Nor need*st thou sigh for parasite or sage ; 
For, lo ! the mightiest of all kings, but one, 

(Lord of the dust that once was youth and age,) 

Attends thee fallen [ Behold his equipage ! 
How Strange a chariot serves both him and tbee ! 

But Death rides royally — no stop, no stay ; 
On, on I far hence thy final home must be. 

What doud Swings there ? A world that tums 
from day 

Her mountains. Deathdriveswell— Away! Away! 
As when to ships, which mists at sea Surround, 

The dangerous fog assumes a golden hue, 
While rocks draw near with sudden breakers bound^ 

And distant mountains, reeling into view, 

Lift o'er the clouds their cliffs of airy blue ; 
So, to thy soul, reJeasM from mortal ties, 

Scenes grand, and wild, and terrible, and new, 
Strange lands, stränge seas, the stars of unknown 

skies— 
The realms of death with all their hosts arise. 

King of Dear Com ! the dead have heard that 
name ; 
They come — imperial spectres throng to meet 

Him, who, at once, eclipsed their dismal fame. 
But why ßhonld despots long to kiss thy feet ? 

Did Nero starve his People ? No — O shame I 



He only hymn^d the flames that, street by street^ 

Swept Rome, no longer Roman ; — it is meet 
That greatness bow to greatest Famine*s lord 1 

What pallid crowds plebeian round thee rise l 
Sent to sad graves by humMi fiends abhoir'd, 

They come to thank thee with their tears and 
sighs: — 

Nay, shrink not from the doud of hoUow eyes ! 
Thou know'st their children live to toil and pine. 

And that etemity^s long roll supplies 
No nickname, deathless, grand, and just as thine. 

But who is she, of aspect masculine^ 
Amid the silent moving silently, 

With saddest step but not unroyal air. 
And gazing like an injured friend on thee ? 

There is sublimity in her despair ! 

O King 1 that pitying look is hard to bear I 
Thee she forgives, but not the havoc made 

By thy meek servants and most graeious foes, 
Who sagely interdict,- hope, profit, trade. 

And must thy name be linkM for aye whh those— 

*' The triple hundred kinglings** — who oppose 

All change but evil change; and, d^ and 
blind, 
Refute the sun and ocean as he flows ? 

While daily, hourly, in their war on mind, 

They scourge again the Saviour of mankind. 
O why didst thou obey them from thy throne ? 

Thou might*Bt have been. alas ! tibou wouldst not 
be 
King of the People ! (would that thou hadst known 

How almost godlike *tis to mle the £ree !)— . 

Or lived a tyrant ! not the nominee 
Of tyrants, wallowing in their victim*8 wo, 

And armM to curse mankind^ with worse than 
stings. 
Compared with thine, their deeds are nightonsnow :-» 

The breath of dungeons on a seraph*s wings ! 
Derision ! who would reign where such are ^ngs ? 

But to be slaye — if thou wert willing slaYe— 
Of mean barbarians ; to be signing derk 

Of palaced almoner, and tax-fed knave ; 
To wear their livery, and their badge, and mark ; 

To love the lighl^ and yet to choose the dark ;— 
This, this was vUe, and did to millions wrone 

Not to be bome by men who boast a spark 
Of manly worth. O Tamer of the strong ! 
Wake thy slow angel, God ! He slumbers long« 

His Yoice of reformation should be heard^ 
His band be aetive, not to overtum, 

But to restore ; ere, sick with hope deferr^d, 
The good despond ; ere lord and peasant moum, 
Homeless alike ; ere Waste and Havoc spum, 

With band and foot, the dust of Power and Pride ; 
While tower and temple at their bidding bum. 

And the land reels, and rocks from side to side, 

A sailless wreck, with none to save or guido ; 
A sailless wreck, with multitudes to do 

Deeds moro accursed than pirate*s deck e'er saw ; 
A helmless wreck, a famine-frantic crew, (*') 

All rage and hunger, band, and voice, and maw ; 

And on that rollmg wreck, no food, no hope» no 
law! 



O LORD, HOW LONG ? 

Up) bread4ax*d slave ! and sagely curse 

Greek, Russian, Swede, and Turk ; 
For we have better men, and worse, 

Than honest Hare and Burke ; 
Proud men who cannot live, tfiey say, 

Unless they plunder thee ! 
But thou art free to toil and pay— 

And so is England free. 
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Up, widow, up, and swing the fly ; 

Or push the grating file ! 
Our brcNMl is tax'd, and rents are hig^ 

That wolves may burst with bile. 
Sire of the hopeless ! canst thou sleep ? 

Up, np, and teil for gouls, 
Who drink onr teara, but never weep, 

And 80ulles8 eat onr bouIs I 

Child, vhat hast thou with sleep to do ? 

Awake, and dry thine eyes ! 
Thy tiny hands must labour too ; 

Our bread is tax^d — arise ! 
Arise, and toil long hours twice seyen, 

For pennies two or three ; 
Thy woes make angels weep in Heaven— 

But England stiU is free. 

Up, weary man, of eighty-fiye, 

And toü in hopeless wo ! 
Our bread is tax*d, our rivals thrive, 

Our gods will have it so. 
Yet G<m1 is undethron'd on high, 

And undethroned will be : 
Father of all ! hear Thou our cry, 

And England akaü be free ! 

Methinks, thy nation-wedding waves 

Upbraid us as they flow ; 
Thy winds, disdaining fetter*d slaves, 

Reproach us as they blow ; 
Methinks thy bolts are waxing hot, 

Thy cloudiB have voioes too ; 
** Father !" they cry, "hast thou forgot 

Land-butcher'd Feterloo ?*' 

" O Vengeance 1" — No, forgive, forgire ! 

*Tis frailty still that errs : 
"Forgive? — ^Revengel Shallmurdererslive?*' 

Chnst bless*d hi$ murderers. 
Father, we only ask our own ; 

We say, '' Be commerce free ; 
Let barter have his mutton-bone — 

Let toil be liberty.^ 



i> 



They smite in vain who smite with swords. 

And scourge with vollied fire ; 
Our weapon is the whip of wordis, 

And truth^s all-teaching ire ; (^) 
The blow it gives, the wound it makes, 

Life yet unbom shall see. 
And shake it, like a whip of snakes, 

At unbom Villany ! 



THE TREE OF RIVELIN. 

The lightning, like an Arab, eross'd 

The moon's dark path on high, 
And wild on Riyelin writhed and tos6*d 

The Stars and troubled sky, 
Where lone the tree of ages grew, 

With branches wide and tall ; 
Ah I who, when such a tempest blew, 

Could hear his stormy fall ? 
But now the skies, the stars are still, 

The blue wave sieeps again. 
And heath and moss, by rock and rill, 

Are whispering, in disdain, 
That Rivelm^s side is desolate. 

Her giant in the dust ! 
Beware, O Power ! for God is great, 

O Ouilt! for Godis just! 



And boast not, Pride ! while millions pine, 

That wealth secures thy home ; 
The storm that shakes all hearths but thine 

Is not the storm to come. 
The tremour of the stars is pale, 

The dead clod quakes witn fear, 
The worm slinks down o*er hill and yale, 

When God in wrath draws near. 
But if the Upas wiU not bend 

Beneath the frown of Heaven, 
A whisper cometh, which shall rend 

What thunder hath not riven. 



DRONE «. WORKER. 

How God speeds the tax-bribed plough, 

Fen and moor declare, man ; (*) 
Where onoe fed the poor man's cow, 

AcRBS drives his snare, man« 
But he did not steal the'ien, 

Did not tUal the moor, man ; 
If he feeds on starving men. 

Still he loves the poor, man. 
Hush 1 he bullies, State and Throne, 

Quids them in his jaw, man ; 
Thine and mine he calls Mb own ; 

Acres* lie is law, man. 
Acres eats his tax on bread, 

Acres loves the ploueh, man ; 
Acres* dogs are better fed, 

Beggar*s slave ! than thou, man. 
Acres* feeder pays his debts, 

Waxes thin and pale, man, 
Härder works, and poorer gets, 

Pays his debts in jail, man. 
Acres in a palace lives, 

Whüe his feeder pines, man ; 
Palac*d begear ne*er forgives 

Dog on \mom he dines, man. 
Acres* feeder, beggar*d, begs, 

Treadmill*d rogue is he, man ; 
Scamp ! he deals in pheasants* eggs ; 

Hangs on gallows-tiee, man ! 
Who would be an useful man ? 

Who seil doth or hats, man ? 
Who make boiler or mend pan ? (^ 

Who keep Acres* brats, man ? 
Better ride and represent ; 

Better borough tools, man ; 
Better idt in pauperment ; 

Better Com-I^w fools, man. 
Why not right the plunder'd poor ? 

Why not use our otm, man? 
Ploueh the seas and not the moor ? 

Why not pick a hone, man I 
Lo ! the merchant builds huge mills ; 

Bread-tax^d thinks and sighs, man ! 
Thousand mouths and bellies £dls ; 

Bread-tax*d breaks and dies, man ! 
Thousand mouths and beilies then, 

Bread-tax*d, writhe and swear, man : 
England once bred honest men — 

Bread-tax*d, Burke and Hare, man ! 
Hark ye ! millions soon may pine, 

Starnng millions curse, man ! 
Desperate millions long to dine 

A-la-Burke, and worse, man ! 
What will then remain to eat ? 

Who be eaten then, man? 
" Few may part, though many me^t,** 

At Famine's Feast, ye ken^ man. 
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SONG. 

Tunk — '* Scots wka hae,^^ ^c. 

Others march in fyeedom's van ; 
Canst not thou what others can ? 
Thou a Briton ! thou a man 1 
What are worms, if human thou ? 

Wilt thou, deaf to hiss and groan, 
Breed white slaves for every zone ? 
Make yon robber feed his own, 
Then proclaim thyself a man« 

Still shall paltry tyrants teil 
Freemen when to buy and seil ? 
Spum the coward thought to hell ! 
Teil the miscreants what they are. 

Post thou cringe, that fiendsmay scowl ? 
Wast thou bom without a soul ? 
Spaniels /€e(2, are whipp'd, and howl ; 
Spaniel ! Üicp. art ttarved and whipp*d. 

Wilt thou still feed palaced knaves ? 
Shall thy sons be traitors' slaves ? 
Shall they sleep in workhouse graves ? 
Shall they tbU for parish-pay ? 

Wherefore did*st thou woo and wed ? 
Why a bride was Mary led ? 
ShaU she, dying, curse thy bed ? 
Tyrants 1 tyrants I no, by heaven l 



8QUIRE LEECH, 

Come, Lord Pauper ! pay my bill 

For radish-tops and fire ; 
Ploughman Joe, aad Weaver Will, 

Keep Robert Leech, Esqüire. 
You say, shares are fairly shared 

Between the high and low ; 
While we starve, this joke runs hard 

On bread-taii'd Will and Joe. 

Leech drinks wine, pometimes enough, 

But then he drinks in style : 
Club-feast ale is sinful stuff; 

And pewter-plate is vile. 
Robert rides, and Robert drivefi — ■ 

His feeders barefoot go ; 
Will is clamming ; bread-tax thrives ; 

And treadmills clamming Joe. 



>» 



♦* Give," of old, the horse-leech cried ; 

Squire Robert cries, ** Give, give !" 
How the leeches are belied ! 

They suck, yet cannot live ! 
Little souls grow less and less, 

And ever downward grow ; 
^* Live and let live,*' they profess, 

And feed on Will and Joe ! 

Bread-tax murders trade and hope ; 

Lord Pauper cries, " Well done ! " 
Bread-tax is not yet a rope 

To every rascal's son ; 
Justice is not done, *tis said 

To Robert Leech and Co. ; 
Gibbet is not tax on bread — 

But Bread-tax gibbets Joe ! 



HOW DIFFERENT! 

Poor weaver, with the hopeless brow^ 

And bare wo-whiten'd head^ 
Thou art a pauper all allow, 

All see thou begg'st thy bread ; 
And yet thou dost not plunder slaves, 

Then teil them they are free ; 
Kor hast thou ioin'd with tax-fed knaves, 

To Com- Bill mine and me. 

What borough dost thou represent ? 

Who bids*t thou toil and pay ? 
Whv utt*st not thou in pauperment, 

If baser beggars may ? 
Where are thy hounds, thy palaced w^— 

To feed on mine and me ? 
Thy reverend pimp, thy coach and four, 

Thy thieves in livery ? 

No house hast thou, no food, no fire : 

None bow to thee, alas ! 
A beggar ? yet nor Lord, nor Squire I 

Say, how comes this to pass ? 
While yon proud pauper, dead to shame, 

Is fed by mine and me ? 
And yet behind the rascal's name 

The scoundrel writes M. P, ! 



INSCRIPTION, 

PCR A TABLET IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNAKDBK, 

Last of a race of giants, lived De Foe, 

First Champion of commercial Ubertv ! 

Where Ue his bones ? He died — 'tis all we know, 

Save that he lived and died in penury ; 

And, sorrowing, paid to unrelenting hate 

That debt which envy ne'er forgives the great. 

Hampden ! De Foe 1 Cromwell ! and Milton ! When 

Shall twenty years boast four such names again ? — 

But which was greatest ? Great was he who feil — 

The rebel Hampden ; ereat and terrible 

He who well merited uie crown he dared ; 

Mighty the novelist ; sublime the bard, 

That blind old man of London ! With their deeds 

The World still rings as age to age succeeds ; 

But which will longest bask in glory's smile ? 

The taJe of Paradi»9 — or that of Crusoe's isle ? 



ROGUES 9. REASON. 

Your cause is thrash'd — 'tis time ! forgive 

The husk that casts ye out ; 
And with your horrid bread-tax live, 

Or try to live without. 

^* What ! eat our own ?*' Poor rogues ! noi 

Your own is gone and spent : 
Shall orphan Jane, and Dupe and Co,, 

Repay you what they lent ? 

^* Yes, and the poor man then may keep 

A keg of home-brew'd beer :'* 
Towards which end let toU be cheap, 

And hops and barley dear. 



*' Transfer to us the malt-tax then ; 

Hark, forward ! Tally-ho !" 
Both tax and price, kind gentlemen ? 

" Both, both, sir ! on we go.** 
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Let priee and tax to yon be piud, 

If ruin'd trade can pay ; 
*' Pay ? What care we for min'd trade ? 

Hark, forwairdl hark, away T* 

Too &st, perhaps. ** Transfer ! traoBfer ! 

Tax commerce ! we muat eat t** 
And, having earthM your customer, 

To Poland send your wheat ? 

*^ Pshaw ! doubly-tax wheat, hemp, imd flax 1 

Tax wool r* (*) and keep it too. 
liOrd help yon, try a parson-tax, 

Your labonr-tax wont do. 



THE MIRAGULOUS 600SE. 

Ho ! all who laud the Stamford Abs, 

Lend me your ears, I pray ! 
Oji C-^— r's waTe a goose there was, 

That, cackling, seem'd to bray. 
Some say she was a noble bird ; 

But in good print we find, 
That ever when her voice was heard 

It gave sight to the blind I 
Loudsounding, like Old Sarum*s knell, 

It Startled Newark*s mead ; 
And folks, who had not leam*d to speD, 

Were taught, at once, to read ! 
E*en sundry Sq[uires, and men of might. 

All true John Bulls, I ween^ 
Became acquainted with the hght, 

Though they stone-blind had been. 
For when. they tumed their backs on trade, 

And would tme Squires be thought, 
By paper-prices undüsmay'd, 

Their bread-tax'd lands they bought 
But when they heard — and they haid ears — 

The goose of C— — r bray, 
Their eyes were opened, and, in tears, 

They saw the light of day. 
But when they saw that they could see, 

They saw that they were trick^d ; 
And when they thought of morgagee, 

They stared like donkeys stick*d; 
For all their foes did on them burst, 

Like dogs at bear let loose, 
And mortgagee, of all, the worst, 

Had also, heard the goose I 
Then too their £B,rmers wroth did wax, 

And they wax*d witty too, 
Advising much a tumip-tax, 

Since bread-tax would not do. 
The Squires, who ^bes regarded not, 

Were inly troubled sore, 
And maryeued that they neyer thought 

Of tumip-tax before, 
** A tumip-tax," with sudden glee, 

" A tumip-tax,** they cried. 
And C — ' ^r's goose, and mortgagee, 

*' A tumip-tax," replied. 
So let US sing Goid save the King, 

And C ^r*s goose Grod save. 

And when she next consenta to sing, 

May Sadler hear a stave I 



THE JACOBIN'S PEAYEE. 

Avenge the plunderM poor, Ö Lord I 
But not with fire, but not with sword ; 
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And wondering scepticB gladly own 
His heurt Ib htmuuD, though of bone 1 

See, how yon Thane of Com-Lftws soowls, 
Picking onr pockeCa, while he growls ! 
Lord, shall his law, antazmg rent, 
Become his («der's mcMiiinieiit ? 
A beaoon, bidding f utore times 
Ayoid his fate, abhor bis eiimes ? 
When Rum yells, and Havoek goads, 
And, long-prepared, his mine expbdes, 
O may the wretch ontUve ihe shock 
Of shaken earth, and shatter*d rock ! 
Whip hhn, O Lord, with want and wo ! 
Lord, teach bim what his victims knowl (^) 
And when, wHh teil and tronble wom. 
He sits beneath a blasted ihom, 
Let bim behold, wüh grief and ire, 
While sinks the snn in pomp of fire, 
The palace of his patriot sire, 
Who fed the poor, that feed the prond. 
And plonder'd not the toiling crowd ! 
But if, when chastening years are past, 
His sorrows try to smile at last. 
And in his plot of garden ground 
The wire-edged cottage flower be found, 
Or rose, or pink, whoee glowing raya 
Remind bim of departed da^ 
Let no mean worm*s despotic power 
Enyy that fallen man his flower ! 
O let no litüe tyrant dare 
To rend the hope of his despair, 
The solace of his closing day, 
Hiafnend — ^his sarden-pbt — away ! 
Nor upstart pride, with scomfiil tone, 
The poor man's claim to taste disown. 
And tum a£fronted tears to stone ! 



SONG. 



When Freedom^s foes mock'd Labour*8 groan. 
And, dmnk wiih power, contemn'd thewrone, 
God bade great William rule the waves, 
And William seom*d to govem slaves. 
Rule, great William, rule the free I 
William Britain*8 shield will be ! 

On their hard bearts they ground their words. 
And made them sharp as traitor*s swords, 
But cower^d, like dogs, beneath his eye, 
When millions shouted, to the sky, 

Rule, great William« rule the free ! 

William Freedom's shield shall be ! 

He broke his bonds o*er Rapine*s head ; 

<< Free men I Free bread !*' great William said. 

And like a second Alfred stood, 

King of the happy and the good ; 
While the free, from sea to sea. 
Sang, Great William rules the free ! 



SONG 

Who Game when hope had fied ? 
Who will untax our bread ? 

Who save the State P 
Who storm the robber*s den ? 
Sole theme of tongue and pen, 
William, the King of Men, 

William the Great ' 



Hark, how his people sing, 
God save our patriot King^ 

God saye the State I 
Long may he rule the brave, 
Smilmg at fool and knave, 
Ere truth inaeribe bis grav»— 

^ William thx Gilxat 1'* 



CREED O' THE CANNY. 

Ko printing ! the printers are devils, 
Whoee lere teaches slayes to be free : 

Long lifo to all orthodox evils, 
Our watchword and motte shaQ be. 

The dust of Old Samm is holy. 

In our bearts live her ramparts and towezs; 
No progress ! Improvem^it is folly ; 

The foes of green Gatton are ours. 

To the dogs with the poor and the needy ! 

Rogues and vagabonds ! what can they pay ? 
Doee the tree of onr planting grow seedy ? 

Up, yeoman, and hatchet away ! 

No freedom 1 the French are all pagan ; 

Make a torch of thdr tallow and blood ! 
Then fire their new temple of Da^n, 

But quench eyery spark where xt stood. 

No Flemish republic to plague us ; 

No Poland to bother our sons ; 
Success to theo, Lamb of the Tagus ! 

Success to theo, Eling of the Huns ! 

Watoh well, thou black eagle of Pmssia ! 

Sarmatia Claims one of thy wings : 
Purrey f or the dragon of Russia ; 

Be base for the honour of kings. 

Our god is the Great God of Skiughter ; 

The hope of our purae is the sword : 
Hoeanna to Camage, God^s daughterl 

Hoeanna to Maasacre^s Lord ! 



JUDAS. 

While retribution o^er theo hangs, 
Tory, tjiou com'st — ^but hid'st thy fiuigs — 
To aid with hollow, base harangues, 
The hated cause of Liberty ! 

But never more pale Freedom's rout, 
Slaves, Peterloo*d, with shriek and shout^ 
Or whippM tili drop their beweis out, 
Shalt thou behold in ecstasy ! 

Thy proper glorios all are gone ; 
" Bevered and ruptured Ogden's" noney 
With duDgeon groans, shaU urge thee on, 
Henceforth, to new atrocities ! 

Of Freedom^s Champions now are thine 
No shipments o^er tiie buming line ; 
O^er trampled rights no yell £vine ; 
No hangings, bumings, massacres ! 

Thy scourge is dry, but stiff with blood ; 
It drinks no more, though £etin it would ; 
No gibbet waits the wise and good ; 
Thy prisonnahip is victimless i 
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Australia o*er the deep complains 
That patriots oome not now in chains 
To teil, amid her woods and plaina, 
The tale of British liberty. 

Then, praise be thine, Iscariot^s son, 
Who, when our fight was fought and won, 
With water in a sieve didst run^ 
To cheer the vietor Veteran ! 

Bat let the patriot^s memoiy rot ! 
The sufferer*8 woes are best forgot : 
With Gerald, Moir, and Margarot, 
(Insulted miscreant !) buzy them. 



EPITAPH ON THOMAS MÜIR. 

Thy earth, Chantilly, boasts the erave of Moir, 
The wise, the lovM, the murder*^ and the pure ! 
While in his native land the marderers sleep, 
Where marble forma, in mockery, o^er them weep— 
His sad memorials telling future times 
How Scotchmen honoor worth and gibbet crimea. 



REFORM. 



Too long endured, a power and will, 
That would be nought, or first in ill, 
Had wasted wealth, and palsied skills 
And fed on toil-wom poverty. 

They caird the poor a rope of sand ; 
And^ lo ! DO rieh man^s voice or band 
Was raised, throughout the suffering land, 
Against their long iniqoity. 

They tanght the self-robb^d sons of pride 
To turn m)m toil and want aside. 
And coin their hearts, giiilt-petrified, 
To buy a smile from infamy. 

The philterM Hon yawnM in vain, 
While o'er his eyes, and o*er his mane, 
They hang a picklock, mask, and chain^- 
True emblems of his dignity. 

They mnrder'd Hope, they fetter'd Trade ; 
The douds to blood, the sun to shade. 
And every good that God had made 
They turn*d to bane and mockery. 

Love, plant of Heaven, and sent to shew 
One bliss divine to earth below, 
Changed by their frown, bore crime and wo, 
And breathed, for £ragrance, pestilenee. 

With Freedom^s plume, and Honour*s gern, 
They deck'd Abaddon's diadem. 
And call*d on hell to shout for them, 
The höhest name of holiness. 

They knew no interest bat their own ; 
They shook the State, they shook the Throne, 
They shook the world ; and God alone 
Seem^d safe in his omnipotence. 

Did then his thunder rend the skies, 
To bid the dead in soul arise ? — 
The dreadful glare of sullen eyes 
Alone wam*d cruel tyranny ! 
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ARTHUR BREADTAX-WINNER. 

Who is pnisM by doli and Bumer ? 

Who serves mästen more tlum one ? 
Blacherloo, the breadtax-winner ; 

Breadtax- winning Fammeton. 

Blocherioo, the breadtax-winner ! 

Whom enrich*d thy battles won? 
Whom Does Dirt-grub ask to dinner? — 

Breadtax-wmning Famineton. 

Whem feeds Arthur Breadtax-winner ?— 

All oor rirals, sire and scm, 
Fordgn catler, foreign spinner, 

lAeBB thdr patom, Famineton. 

Proaoa fattena — ^we get thinner I 
Breadtax barters lUl for none : 

Bravo I Arthur Breadtax-winner ! 
Shallow half*brain'd Famineton ! 

EnMty thinks the devil^s in her : 
Tüie will grin, when Make is gone ! 

Bread-tax tobches saint and sinneT) 
Grinning flint-£MS*d Famineton ! 



LINES 



WIUTTSN Ilf AN SDITION OP OOLLD», WITH STCHINGS 

BY PLATT. 

Strack blind in youth, Platt aek'd the prond for 

bread; 
He askM in rain, and stemly join'd the dead. 
I saw bim weep — " Hau, holy light !" he cried ; 
Bat living darkness heard hixn, and he died. 
Oh, by tl^ light that left too soon bis eyes. 
And bade him starve on ice-cold charities ; 
Doom^d is the wealth that coald no pittance spare, 
To save beni^ted genios £ram despair ! 
These etchings, Platt, alone remain of theo ! 
How soon, alas ! e'en these will oease to be ! 
Bat poesy hath flowera that ever bloom ; 
And mosic, thoogh öhe seal'd thy crael doom,* 
Shall sing a ballad o'er her pupils* tomb. 



DEATH AND CO. 

O HoskisBon ! too meek of sool, 

Thoa took*st thy Station with the dead, 
To compliment the " Mousing Owl,*' 

Whoee triarnjA tax*d thy coantry's bread. 
Death smote thee down, as now he smitea 

His foodless thousands, all in vain ; 
While Bapine, over trampled rights, 

Beneath his shadow, yells amain ; — 
''Strike ! Death, these dogs are thine and mine ! 

To fiunish them, I worship thee ; 
One morderooB cry is mine and thhic 

One morderoas aim — ^Monopoly !' 

* The onfortonate artist, having lost his sight, at- 
(empted to leam music for subeistence. A concert, 
which he adyertised, fiEtiled, and the cup ran oTer. 



I»» 



LINES 

ON THX XLSYBlf POOB MXN OP HALLAMSHIRS, WHO 
O&IGINATO THS SHBPPIXLD POLITICAL UNION. 

Come, drink to the foor and the seyen, 

Who fiist bade their brethren oombine ; 
Harra, for the glorioas eleven ! — 

Thoogh their doablets are not Tery fine. 
<* Combine, for the widted oonspire ! 

<< Comlüne !** said the foor and ihe seven ; 
And HaUam*8 <dd eyes darted fire 

At the words of the dreadkss eieren. 
And what are the fear and the seven, 

Whoee doablets are not yery fine ? 
And what are ihe glorioas eleven, 

Who first bade äe plündernd eombine ?— 
All asefiil, an modest, all brave ; 

All British ihroai^ marrow and hone : 
Theie is not among them a slave 

Gold-msted, gold-rotten~not one I 
Not one of them all fears the laogh, 

Of Booby, ihe grandson of Bear ; 
Or BteatweU, the third gUded calf 

Of footman*s son Golden Hom^sheir ; 
Or Sar£M», qaite easy to paint ; 

Or Strattie, whoee dignity crawls ; 
Or solemn Select, the queer saint 

Who woold not know Christ at Saint Paal^s. 
Then drink to the foor and the seven ! — 

Thoogh thdr doablets are not very fine ; — 
The modest and manly eleven, 

Who first bade ihe planderM combine. 
^ Combine T' said tibe fonr and the seven, 

'' Combine, for Üie wicked conspire !** 
So spoke tho unmortal eleven, 

While ihe eyea of old Halbm flashed fire. 



HYMN 



WBITTSN PCB THB 8HBPPIBLD POLITICAL . UNION. 

Tun»—" ScoU wka* ha'.** 

Hands, and hearts, and nundt are onrs ; 
Shall we bow to b^tial powers ? 
Tyrants, vannt your swords and towera ! 
Reasonis oardtadeL 

With what arms will ye sorprise 
Knowledge, of ihe miUion eyes ? 
What is mightier than the wise ? 

Not the might of wickednees. 

Trost in force I — So tyrants trnst ! 
Words shall crash ye into dnst ; 
Yet wefighty if fight we mast — 

Thoa didst, Man of Hantingdom !* 

Records name a wretch abhorr*d, 
Who, when Staart chum*d his sword, 
fled the land, and left his lord : 

Blastering Pelham I who was he ? 

Or will Vane, the paaper, say 
Who, in Staart^s evil day, 
Baffled, vanqoish^d, swept away, 

Rebel-king, and foreign slave ? 

* One Oliver Cromwell, abrewer. 
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What were they who proetrate laid 
Far-fiun'd hosts, whom despots bade 
Gaul's enfranchisM soll invade ? 

Answer, proudest history ! 

Heim of Pym ! can ye be base ? 
Locke ! shall Frenclunen soom a race 
Born in Hampden's dwelling place ? 
Biuäi to write it, In£uny ! 

What we are our falhers were ; 
What they darM, their sons can dare ; 
Vulgär tyrants I hush ! beware I 

Bring not down the avalanche. 

By the death which Hampdexi died ! 
By oppression, mind-defied ! 
Despots, we will tarne your pride — 
Stormily or tranquiUy ! 



SONG. 



Who won Blucherls Waterloo ? 
Britons fooght and won it, too — 
Or, if doubtful tales be trne, 

Breadtax-winning Wellington ! 

Sons and brethren brave remain ■ 
Of the men of Mont Saint Jeän, 
Nobler confiicts to maintain, 
Arthur's master, Nicholas ! 

Warriora of the well-filled ehest, 
Empty purse will teach ye best : 
Do your worst — ^we'U do the rest ; . 
Thieves, ho ! lock the treasury. 



EPITAPH. 

Died he of want, who bade the power of steam. 
UrgeBritain's commerce o*er the conquer^d stream? 
Ye tax-fed worldlings ! may the name of Bell 
Weigh heavy on your pigmy soula in hell I 



BATTLE SONG. 

Day, like our souls, is fiercely dark ; 

Whatthen? 'Tis day ! 
We sleep no more ; the cock orows — ^hark ! 

To arms ! away ! 
They come I they come ! the knell is rung 

Of US or them ; 
Wide o^er their march the pomp is flung 

Of gold and gem. 
What collar'd hound of lawless sway, 

To famine dear— 
What pension*d slave of Attili^ 

Leads in the rear ? 
Come they firom Scythian wilds afar, 

Our blood to spill ? 
Wear they the livery of Czar ? 

They do his will. 
Nor tasseU'd silk, nor epaulette, 

Nor plume, nor torse — 
No splendour gUds, all stemly met, 

Our foot and horse. 
But, dark and still, we inly glow, 

CondensM in ire ! 
Strike tawdry slaves, and ye shall know 

Our gloom is fire. 



In vain your pomp, ye evÜ powersf 

Insults the limd ; 
Wrongs, veogeance, and the oaute are ours, 

And God's right band ! 
Madmen ! they trample into snakes 

The wörmy dod ! 
Like fire, beneath their feet awakes 

The sword of God ! 
Behind, before, above, below, 

They rouse the brave ; 
Where*er they go, they make a foe, 

Or find a grave* 



THE REVOLUTION OF 1882. 

See, the slow Angel writhes in dreams of pain ! 

His cheek indignant glows ! 
Like Stanedge, shaking thunder from bis mane, 

He Starts from his repose. 
Wide, Wide, bis earthquake-voice is feit and heard ; 

" Arise, ye brave and just !" 
The living sea is to its centre stirr*d — 

And, lo ! our foes are dust I 
The earth beneath the feet of millions quakes ; 

The whirlwind-cloud is riv*n ; 
As midnight, smitten into lightning, wakes. 

So v^*d the sword of Heav*n. 
The angel drew not from its sheath that sword | 

He roake, and all was done ! 
Night flea away before the Almighty word. 

And, k> ! — the sun ! the sun I 



THE TRIUMPH OF REFORM. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SHEFFIELb POLITICAL UNION. 

TuNBi— " RuU Britannia,'* 

When wo-wom France first stenily spread 

Her banner*d räinbow on the wind ; 

To smite rebellious Reason dead, 

The kings of many lands combined. 

Did they triumph ? So they deem*d : 
Cotdd they triumph ? No !~They dream'd. 

From Freedom's ashes at their call 

A form of might arose, and blaz*d : 

*Tis true they saw the phantom fall ; 

'Tis true they crush^d the power they rais^d \ 
But in conflict with the wise, 
Vain are ärmies, leagues, and lies. 

Not Freedom — ^no ! but Freedom's foe, 
The baffled league of king^s o'erthrew ; 
We conquer'd them, though slaves can shew 
They conquer'd im at Waterloo : 

Mind \b mightier than the streng! 

Right hath triumph'd over wrong ! 

By sordid lusts to ruin led, 
Come England's foes, ye self-undone I 
Behold for what ye tax'd our bread l 
Is this the Mont Saint Jean ye won ? 
Hark the rakhle*s triumph lay ! — 
Sturdy beggars ! who are they ? 

Go, caU your Czar ! hire all his hordes ! 

Arm Caesar Hardinge I Leagüe and plot ! 

Mind smites you with her win^ of words. 

And nought shiül be, where mmd is not. 
Crush'd to notlung — what you are — 
Woimlings ! will ye prate of war ? 
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No paltry tnj, no bloody day, 
That crowns with praise, th» baby-great ; 
The Deed of Brougfaam, Russell, (&ey, 
The Deed that^s £ney we celebrate ! 

Mmd*8 great Charter I Europa BaT*d ! 

Man ybr ever unenslav^d ! 

O could the wise, the brave, the just, 
Who suffer'd — died — to hreak our chaiiis ; 
Could Muir, could Palmer, from the dust, 
Could murder*d Qerald hear our strains ; 

Then would martyrs, thron'd in bliss, 

See all ages bleaa^d in this. 



THE PRESS. 



WRITTEN FÜR THB PRINTERS OF SHEFFIELD, ON THB 
FASSINO OF THE REFORM BILL. 



I»» 



Ood Said—" Let there be light !' 
Grim darkness feit hls might, 
And fled away ; 
Then startled seas and mountains cold 
Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, 

Anderied— "'Tisday! 'tisday!" 
'' Hau, holy Ught !" exclaim'd 
The thund^rous cloud, that flam*d 
0*er daisies white ; 
And, lo 1 the rose, in crimson dress^d, 
Lean'd sweetly on the lily's breast ; 

And, blushing, murmur'd — ** Light !" 
Then was the skylark bom ; 
Then rose th* embattPd com ; 
Then floods of praise 
Flow*d o^er the sunny hills of noon ; 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 

Pour'd forth her pensive lays. 
Lo, heayen*s bright bow is glad ! 
Lo, trees and flowers all claa 
In glory, bloom ! 
And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod. 

And darker than the tomb ? 
No, by the mitid of man I 
By the swart artisan ! 
By Qody our Sire I 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin 

Shall see and feel its fire. 
By earth, and hell, and heav'n, 
The shroud of souls is riven ! 
Mind, mind alone 
Is light, and hope, and life, and power ! 
Earth*s deepest night, from this bless'd hour, 
The nigh^ of minds is gone ! 
" The Press ^' all lands shall sing ; 
The Press, the Press we bring. 
All laiads to bloss : 
O pallid Want ! O Labour stark ! 
Behold, we bring the second ark ! 

The Press ! the Press ! the Press ! 



THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL. 

England, fiireweU ! we quit thee— never more 
To drink thy dewy light, or hear the thnish 
Sing to thy foimtain*d vales. Farewell ! thy shore 
Sinks — it is gone ! and in our souls the rush 



Of billowB soundeth. like the crash and cmsh 
Of hope and life. No land ! all sky and sea ! 
For ever then farewell ! But may we blush 
To hear thy language, if thy wrongs or theo 
Our hearts forget, where screams o*er rock and tree 
The Washingtonian eagle ! In our prayers, 
If we forget our wrongers, may we be 
Vile as their yirtues, hopeless as their heirs. 
And sires of sons whom scom shall nickname 

their's !— 
And to such wolves leave we our country ? Oh . 
The heart that quits thee, e'en in hope, despairs ! 
Yet from our fa^er*s graves thy children go 
To houseless wilds, where nameless rivers flow. 
Lest, when our chUdren pass our graves, they hear 
The dank of chains, and shrieks of servile wo 
From eoward bonos, that, e*en though lifeless, fear 
Cold Rapine^s icy fang, cold Havock's dastard spear. 



SONG. 



Here*s a health to our friends of Reform ! 

And, hey, for the town of the cloud, 
That gather^d her brows, like the frownof the storm. 

And scatter*d the base and the proud. 

Drink, first, to that friend of the right, 
That Champion of freedom and man, 

Our heart-broken Milton, who, roused to the fight^ 
Again took bis place in the van« 

Then, to Palfreyman, Parker, and Ward, 

And Bailey, a star at mid-day ; 
And Badger, the lawyer, and Brettel, the bard. 

And Phillips in battle grown gray. 

And Bramhall, by bigots unhung ; 

And Holland, the ^arless and pure ; 
And Bramley, and Barker, the wise and the young ; 

And Bently, the Rotherham brewer. 

And Knight, whom the poor know and love, 
For he does not scom to know them ; 

And Dixon, whom conscience and prudence approve ; 
And Smith, though unpolish^d, a gem. 

Here*8 a health to our friend^s of Reform ! 

The Champions of freedom and man, 
Our pilots who weather^d and scatterM the storm, 

Our heroes who fought in the van. 

And, since Russell^s bolns is driv'n 
Down the throats of Cant, Plunder, and Co., 

May the firm of the Maggots take wing to that heav'n 
Whither all the Saint Castlereagl» go ! 

Or while, with the Bat and the Owl, 

For darkness invaded they grieve, 
May their angels take each Tory body or soul 

Which the devil would blush to receive I 






A POET'S PRAYER. 

Almighty Father ! let thy lowly child, 
Strong in bis love of truth, be wisely bold — 
A Patriot bard, by sycophants revil^d, 
Let him live usefully, and not die old I 
Let poor men's children, pleas'd to read his laya, 
Love, for his sake, the scenes where he hath been 
And, when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 
Let him be buried where the grass is green ; 



Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger Ute 
To hear tbe bee bis busy note prolong — 
There let bim dumber, and in peace await 
Tbe dawning mom, far from tbe sensnal tbrong, 
Who Bcom tbe windflower^s blosb^ tbe redbreast's 
lonely aong. 



NOTES 



TO THE CORN-LAW RHYMES. 

(*) Hofden trader ! aruwer um, 

WtathathBreatUcadanefbriheeJ 

Wby does not tbe oountry sbopkeeper oppose tbe 
Com-Law? — Because be supposes tbat be reooven 
from tbe farmen wbat tbe br^hd-taz costs bbn. He 
n mistaken ; for tf tbe farmen bny bis goods, tbey 
pay for tbem with hit own money, wrung from bim, 
and /Hm his other ctutomert, in tne prioe of bread. 

Wby do not tbe master manufeoturen oppose tbe 
Com-Law P^Beoause tbey suppoae tbat tney oan 
extort from tbeir workmen, in lowered wages. wbat 
tbe bread-tax takes frx>m tbeir profits. Well, if tbey 
cannot find patriotiBm in tbeir cold beartf, tbey wiU 
find it in dne time at tbe bottom of an empty pooket. 

Whv do not our mercbants oppose tbe Com-Law ; 
tbe enect of wbiob is, to reduce tbe rate of profit on 
all Britirii capital, skill, and laboor ? — ^Ala8,we baye 
no mercbants I Tbe Com-Law bas transformed tbem 
into a sort of pedlars, or sbabby brokers. Wben a 
foreigner inouu^s for an Englisb mercbant, be is 
sbewn some nfty-poundnpstart, dressed lUcea dandy, 
but poorer tban a Polisb Jew, wbo, witb tbe looks of 
a wolf, tbe cunning of a cat, and ^e airs of a basbaw, 
plavs tbree cbaracters at onoe— tbie^ b^-beggar. 
and Satrap. 

Wby do not tbe frmdbolders, to a man, oppose tbe 
Com-Law ? — I know not — ^but tbeir property will be 
tbe very next great lump wbiob tbe bread-tax eaters 
will swallow. 

Wby does not tbe Cburcb oppose tbe Com-Law ? 
— Sbe can gain notbing by it, for ber lands are all un- 
derlet ; andf certainly tbe landlords, wben tbey bave 
digested tbe f andbolders, will eat ber too. 

Wby do not tbe Dinners oppose tbe Com-Law ? 
— Becanse tbey oonceive tbat äiey derive an advan- 
tage frx>m it, in tbe price of com. Tbey are mistaken. 
Tbe competition for forms, of wbiob it is tbe cause, 
will min every man of tbem. Uiüiappily, tbe land- 
lords will be tbe last devoured— but tben, tbey will 
bave tbe satisfiiction of being eaten raw and alive. 

Every man wbo dreads dangerous tum-outa of 
workmen, sbould oppose tbe Com-Law, for it is tbe 
great cause of suob tum-outs ; and before be blame 
tbe workmen, be sbould compare tbeir conduot witb 
tbat of tbe landlords. Tbe workmen try to get 
bigberwages, generally, by legal means; tbe land- 
lords make a law, by wbiob tbey obtain tbeir mi&ir 
prioe. 

Every friend of agrioultural improvement sbould 
oppose tbe Com-Law ; for, so long as tbe agricul- 
tunsts oan secure a forced prioe, tbey wÜl nuuLe no 
efforts to improve tbeir art 

Every man wbo would not welcome revolution, 
sbould oppose tbe Cbm-Law, or it will revolutionize 
tbe kingdom. 

Everv advocate of reform sbould oppose tbe Com- 
Law ; for it is tbe tax-sbield of bis enemies ; deprive 
tbem of tbat sbield, and tbey must become reformers 
tbemselves. 

Wboever does not oppose tbe Com-Law, is a oa- 
tron ofwant, national immorality, bankrapto^, obud- 
murder, inoendiary fires, midnigbt assassination, and 
anaroby. Tberefore, every supposed moral or reli- 
gious man — every schoolmiaster — every teacber of re- 



ligion espeoiallj-^onld oppoae tbe Com-Law: or 
be cannot possibly be eitber moral or religioua, and 
tbe devil would be more fit to be a teacber tban be. 
Wby tbe little landed proprietors near laige towils 
do not oppose tbe Com-Law, I never oould miagine ; 
for tbeir land is commerctoZ land ; and tbe tenant wbo 
nays one sbilling per week more tban be ougbt for 
bread, would be able to pay fifty-two sbillinn per 
annum more rent, if be could obtain bis bread at a 
fiftir prioe. But tbe Com-Law ougbt to be supported 
by every wretcb wbo would grieve to see tbis oountry 
carry ber bürden as if it were only a rain-drop on tbe 
eagle*s wing ; by every miscreant wbo would reioioe 
to see our mecbanics labouring fifteen bours for eigbt- 
pence, and eating potatoes at tbirty-pence per stone ; 
wbile capital was quitting tbe Island in aXL direotions, 
never to retum, except m a bostile sbape. Every 
man-devil wbo loves evil for its own sake, and says 
to tbe demon witbinbim, **' Be tbou my good,** ougbt 
to Support tbe CorurLaw ; for tbe consequenoes of 
tbat law are of an infernal nature, unaocompanied by 
good in any way. Wbile it exists, no reauotion of 
taxation — no, not tbe extinction of all otber taxes 
could be of any ultimate benefit to tbe people ; for 
tbe Com-Law would eitber destroy a sum equal in 
amount to tbe taxes repealed, or transfer tbat amount 
to tbe landlords, in raised rents. It was intended by 
its autbors to transfer tbe wealtb of tbe nation to 
tbemselves ; but it destroys far more tban it transfers, 
as tbey will yet find to tbeir coet. It compels us to 
excbange our skill and labour for tbe produce of 
barren soils, and makes suöh soils tbe measure of our 
Profits ; reducing, as it were, tbe capabilities of fer- 
tile and migbty England, by tbe scale of barren 
and feeble Sweden. How fast soever tbe competi- 
tora for bread may inorease in number, no inorease 
is allowed in tbe bread for wbicb tbey compete ; oon- 
sequently, we must every day give more and more 
capital, skill, and labour, for less and less food ; tbe 
Clerk wbo last vear received a salary of JCIOO, wOl be 
gmdgingly paid £80 next year ; and tbe sbopkeeper, 
wbose profits are £150, must be satisfied witb two- 
tbirds of tbat sum one vear bence. In oomfort, mo- 
rals, scienoe, we are inferior to our rivals jjiur man- 
bood is more feeble tban tbeir infimcy. Tbe politi- 
cal macbine will soon want power to overcome even 
its own fnotion ; and, depnved alike of individual 
prosperity and national strengtb, we sball become tbe 
prey of anaroby, and fkll before tbe first invader. U 
tbe winds, and tbe tides, and tbe eartb in her annual 
and diumal motion, were arrested, wbo dares con- 
template tbe result ? Yet tbe Com-Law is arresting 
tbe winds and tbe tides ; unteacbing tbe uses of na- 
vigation as if tbere bad never been a Christopber Co- 
lon ; and literally oompellingtbe stars in tbeir conrses 
to figbt against England. Her old age and decrepl- 
tude — an old age witbout dignity, and a decrepitude 
witbout commiseration— are anticipated, a tbousand 
ysars before tbeir time, by act of Parliament. Hear, 
O Czar I and knout already, in imagination, tby pro- 
vince of Tbule I 

(^) Make kcuUf dow rogues t prohibU trade» 

Tbe ffeetmingter Retiem bas removed all mystery, 
from tbe subject of tbe Com-Law. But it cannot be 
made too piain. Let us compare bread-taxed Eng- 
land witb a sbip, tbe orew of wbicb, consisting of 
men, women, and cbUdren, eat lettuce grown on tbe 
deck of tbe vesseL Let us suppose tbat no more let- 
tuce can be grown on tbe deck tban is barely suffi- 
cient to feed tbe present crew. Let us tben suppose 
tbat anotber obild is bom, tbe motber of wniob 
addresses tbe capttün in tbese words : — ^ Sir, tbe 
people on tbe opposlte sbore grow lettuce, and eat 
nsb wbicb we cannot eat. Let me excbange witb 
tbem^fisb for lettuce ; and tbe crew will no longer 
regard my cbild witb black looks.** ** I will tuie 
your fisb,** cries tbe oaptain. " Sir,** answers tbe 
motber, ** I know you will takc my fisb, but you will 
not give me any more lettuce tban before, for you 
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htmno more to gtn; todcos hiTeDottore; you 
oui gniw no more od the« deoki." " Von be 

d d l Throw her oTstboard," tohb the (s{>t^a. 

How, thi» throwiog OTerbcurd, will b« the Tery next 
thing propoaed, nunoly, ui emi^irBtiaii-tax, or Uv 
eompeUii« th» Briüih people to bned whit« ■hm 
ftir ezportUioD. If it paa, it vill fanidi to oU 
fatuis agM > (nie j^ntu» of the nuMinaiioy of tbe« 
nälnu ; fi» tbe Mkat will ba prediely t&at wUoh 
vonld have taken plMe in the BUok Hole of CbI- 
mtta, had the tyrant vho oonfined onr conntryinen 
in thät dnnceoD, teteued > tew of thnm bom time to 
' D proloBg the lufleringi c€ tlie lo- 

e ODuflned 



, dnnceoi 



Whea OUT unfortimate oonntryineii 
In the Black Hole of Calontta, thar Dumimuimu w 
intom thint, and the priaon icaooaded with cries of 
" Water, wata." Wstei waa given them, but it 
liureMedtlieiTiafftffiiigB; Itothe thing TSDted ma 
not water, Intair. Bebold an exaet pictoie of bread- 
tazed En^and I We aie «offering nnder the effteta 
of e^^ oompetiüoc, already wtou^t Dp to agoDy. 
Borne of tlie rietinu denund " one-ponnd Dol«e !" 
other* reqniie " ten-ahiUing gidneai 1^ and othen— 
Ute iaenrabiir mad, propou that more Ixilt* riiall be 
plaoed on the piiean door. But the thing wanted ii 
** bread," IneiolwiigeG» eottotu. woolleni, and Itard- 
wäre ; and do other thhig can mpply tlie mnt of 
that ooe tbing, any more than water eonld mfflj 
tbe irant of aii in the Black Hole of Calootta. 

(■) A ttdnUem «vot, afanmu-fivm^ erm^ 
Oood aometiiuea resulta &om eviL The FYenoh 
re ayrtem, the btal Ic^acy of N^mleon to the 

IS, vho ooly knsw haw ta Imitate hia tanlta, 

ha« giien treedom to Europe. In one inatanoe, it 
b^gäred thiee millioiu of vina growen, merel]' to 
tone the proaperity of 212 ironmaaten, vho, noTer- 
tbeleaa, an nuned to a nun, When the Ehig «et tbe 
natioD at d^anee, the nunnbctnren wae glad of * 
pietenoe fOr dischargiiu thelr profltleM men, and tbe 
nnen^loyed artiun» of Pari« orerthrew tbe gOTem- 

If that mathematical educaüon whioh li tao^t at 
one of onr nniverritlea be wortb wbat we an ttrid it 
la, the elergy could not bitter employ their leirare 
than in aeädng data on which to oaleulate in how 
tnany yean or mootha tbe Com-Law villrerolatiooise 
"-'« oountiy. The following letter an the anlnect 

' in tht Siefftld Indtptmlaa of tha36tIiof 

r, 1830:— 



" SiH, — I leam, from the /«•depemfaU of Satwday 

Wt,that at Hnllalone, therehaTe Utolyljeenr-'- 
ed froni bood, fbr homo conanmption, 88,000 < 
of wheat. It ia well known, that abont e „ 
twentietha of the com impcrted into England are 
aold for the aocount of foreign metehanta ; hat it ia 
known to loa few, that by eishteen-twentietha of 
the above 98,000 qnartera Ol ^eat— anppoaing )t to 
have been sold at 70a. per qnarter — the Btitiah publia 
anrtain a loaa of £32,470— Wndy, 17a. per qoarter 
actnally «eoi to the ftadgn merohant or gnwtt ; 
bewde* la. per qoarter duty pald into the Biitiab 
ezebeaneri and that the abom loaa of £82,470, 
on dgbteen-twentietha of 98,000 quaite» of foreign 
wheat, aoJd to the British conaiinier at 70i. per 
quarter, ia a loa« utt*rly unredeemed in any way — 
benefiting neitber man, vornan, nor ahild in thi* 

country, of wht' — ' - - '— - ■ " 

palaced psuper 

ofboth.butaa 

been thrown into the aeä. I will endeaToni to de- 

Donatrate these ftcte : — 

" It ia in eridence that the remunerating price of 
taniga wheat at Hüll Ia abont 50a, per onartor, and 
that 2a. per quarter more will allow tbe foreign mep, 
ehant a hajidäome profit. Now, If the people of Eng- 
land were allowed to pnrchaae foreign com withont 
daty or restziction, they vronld buy it when cheapeet. 



Bat H 17 mnltlpUed by 4 ia only 68, it fbllowa tlut 

the fonign merehant or nower, by determining not 
to »eil untU tbe prioe in England ia 70b. per quarter, 
oan afford to looae one csaigo in fonr ; and I tbink it 
bllowa, that rather than seil at tbe high dutiu be 
will auncr hia corc to rot in our warebonaea. Let us 
■täte a oaae. We will mippose that Bbulti of Ham- 
burgfa Donaigns to Wreskii of Hall, 1 000 quarten of 
wheat for aaJe, when the duty in this conntry sball 
be 1b, per qnarter. The sgent oboya, and, alter de- | 
duoting bis expeuae*, and lOe. per cent. oommiaaion, 
remita the liaianoe to hia employer. The reanlta 
will be u fallow : The Britian pablio wiU Iwe by 
the lOOO quartera of wheat £855, for Uu^ will have 
glven £3,600 fnr gooda which are only worth ^645 ■ 
£50 duty will bare been paid to our Government— 
and the Hnll menhant will have «üned £4:5:6 
□cb fbr proGt and loaa. 

UI den]i| UdcDdii or Oaltoo I 

" Bahold, and, if yon ean, bluah f— But If we nmrt 
be Duned with tbe moat impoliüc of all taxea, a biead 
tax — why not at onoe impose a fiied dutj on Ibrelgn 
Dorn, Importahle at all tlmea ; a dnty, no part <rf 
which woold gointo thepocketaof foreign merohanta 



own beaanry, at 



or grower», hnt the w 
tbe nme time pieTentlng, c 
lax to BD equal amount ? 



poaed ii »beut 3"- , . 

Tcry leaat' of the erlla inflicted on tbe peojje at thi» 
ooontry by the CMn-Lawa, Let it be remonbereid, 
howerer, that bB whleh ia deatroyed by Üioee lawa 
increaae* the ooat of ptoduotion here, and ia oanao- 
quent^ aprenünm paidby natoonrrinla. Batlhe 
moat deaiuy power anned againat na by tbe Com- 
Law^, la tut wbkh a merchant might o^ Um ra- 
netaw tfüteaamtl I mean the reaalt of nbatracting 
a anm whioh baa a omtain tendeu«? to increaae, from 
B anm whioh li oooatantly decreaoig. If the 34 per 
Cent. loM were anffered to renuin aa capital hi the 
handa of tluBrldah people. there wonld be in twelie 
montba apröfltof at leüt 10 per cent. npon It ; and 
if £S are ten per «ent. npon £50, 1 need not teli yon 
that they ara more than ten per oent. npon £40. Bat 
wliat ia the per centage of naotion df diaeoant npon 
ten per cent added to thlrty-foni per oent. ? Let 



d^adly power, thia reaotion of diHMHmt, this CO 
sabaträctlon of the Inoreaalng nun from the le« 
one, that, alwaya at woA, and alwaya workh 
wrong way, mnat ere loiw make itaetf trcmeni_ 
fblL If the patron of aireril, the bther of al 
iriabed to orertbrow the Britiih em^ie, he eonhlnot 
find er Imrent meana better auited to hia poipoee 
tiian tbe loeaent Cinn-lAwa, whleh do miaäbief in 
every way, and good in none. We are desttoyed br 
a power t^ifold more lulnona than that of eomponnd 
hitcrat on a borrowed capital emplcqped in UÜ onl* 
tivation of a profitleaa dum, The thing maj go an 
aa other loaing conoenu do, ao Ions aa persona oan ba 
foond to pay tbe loaa, and no langer. The moat 
hortihle of rerolntioua, recorded or conoeivahle, ia 
Coming aa one that traTelleth. In tlie meantinw, 
what are our abai^tJata, aUu Waterioolsta, aliat 
Fetariooista, aUw Bonrbönlits, n^i Ferdlnandiat^ 
o(ia* Migneütea, doing? They "" -■--■-'- "- ■- 

fftoe of a* __ 

But inatead of inaatin( Hwir 
nalnrOiini " 
the Duke of Neweaatle'a 
Sadler — if they would save thrä' eatatea, and anM 
the neceasity a( brealcine atones on the higfavaya fbr 
■abaiatence, let them, vbile thsn i« yet time, if there 
Is yet time, imitate the Purliamentary condnet of ! 
Loid Milton, wkott Kordi are tUngi, and bnt tcr 
whoae efibrta, hi oppoaiüon to the wooi-tax, En^and 
would not at thia mnmput bare been able to aell 
witbout Jona, in any foreign conntry, a aiiufe Mnf tf 
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** Why are penons who boast of their ignoranoe, and 
who rmlly are a Century behind the people of Eng- 
land in knowledge, snffered to make laws ? Beoause 
the people of England are not yet so enlightened as 
they ought to be. For if farmera knew that it is the 
Com-Law which is destroying their capital*— if mer- 
Chants knew that it is the Com-Law which is anni- 
hilating their profits — ^if manufacturers knew that it 
b the Com-Law which stimnlates the battle of fifty 
dogs for one bone— if shopkeepen knew that it is 
the Com-Law which beggars them, by beggaring their 
customers — surely, I say, the plundered labourers of 
England would not alone be heard to corse the most 
roToltttionary of enactments.** 

(') Cur wecvpon u the whip ofvxjrdiy 
And truüi'i aHrteachvng vre, 

Why are the peasantry discontented ? — Becanse the 
bread-tax takes sizpence out of the labonrer^s shil- 
Ihig. '' Oh, but we must oultivate the high moors, 
then all will be well I" That is to say, a fürther 
reduction must take place in the wages of labour ! 
Yet with such &Uacies as these are the people of 
England duped by their oppressors, who argue the 
question of cultivating waste lands, as if there were 
good land remaining uncultivated ! We might as 
well ezpect to become rieh by buming our property, 
as by wasting it in cultivating lands which will not 
pay for cultivaüon ; and if we were actually to de- 
stroy our property to the amount of twenty millions 
annuidly, we should neither act so wickedly nor so 
ruinously as the landlords do, in forcing the cultiva- 
tion of inferior soils ; for while they raise rents, thev 
lower wages, by diminishing the profits out of which 
wages are paid. When do they propose to refimd 
what they have extorted ? 

(*) How God speeds the tax-bribed plough, 
Fen and moor dedare^ man. 

I complain not that the plough is driven where the 
poor man^s cow was fed, but that the plough which 
18 driven over the poor man^s land is the rieh man^s 
plough. 

(^ Who vxmld he a usefid man 1 
Who teil doth or hats, man 7 
Who make boUer or m^nd pan? 

A townsman of mine having objeoted to me, that 
the Com-Law, as a direct tax, is utterly inadequ&te 
to produce the effects which I predict from it, I will 
State one or two of its direct consequences as a tax 
on British industry, skill, and capital. Its e£feots on 
the rate of exchange are equal to ten per cent. on 
our exports to the United States of America — say 
ten per cent. on fifteen millions annually ; for if com 
could be imported without restriction, bills at par, 
representing shipments of com to England, might 
aiways be had in the market ; or, if not, the agents 
of our merchants could and would remit at once, in 
grain or flour, with a saving to the British public of 
one m:Mionßve hundred thousandpoundaa-year. Super- 
ficial reasoners are not aware, that under the present 
amended Com-Laws, the lower the duty the greater 
is the loss sustained by the consumer. This is easily 
proved. The law ordains that we shall not eat foreign 
wheat until the price in England is 708. per quarter ; 
the foreigner, therefore, bonds his com, waits tUl the 
price is snfficiently high, then sells for 70s. what oost 
him 508., paying a duty of Is., and pocketinff a profit 
o(]9b. per quarter ! In this way the British people 
sustain a fürther loss by the Com-Laws of no less 
than one million ßve hundred thoueand pounds yearfy, 
If the trade in com were entirely free, bread, in the 
opinion of the friend I aliuded to, would be nearly 
as dear as at present. Perhaps so ; but as one ot 
two things would necessarily result from a free trade 
in com— namely, a rise in wages, or a fall in the price 
of provisions — I will not contest this point with nim. 
Luckily, we can ascertain, by a short process, what 
is the amount which, in the opinion of the landlords. 
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to be reaped by a set of " raeering," ** idle," "* legi»- 
latorial** " annuitant»" and rascals ? Who will invent 
a new machine, if the profit of it is to be gwallowed, 
and, after a few yean, the machine itself, with all itt 
advantagea, and the trade to which it belongs, trans- 
ferred to their especial foyourites, our foreign rivals, 
bv a set of sneenng, idle, territorial " acoundrels ?" 
If our *• sturdy beggars" dislike these terms, why 
do they use such ? They are the mildest terms 
I can find in Blackwood, where they are applied, 
not to a gang of " hellish wretches," but to the most 
nsefol men in the empire ; and, if this book reach a 
fonrth edition, I will append to it a list of some of 
the beaatiflil epithets with which the adyocates of 
the taz-eaters reward the plundered people for their 
base Submission to an outrage which ought long ago 
to haye pared the daws, drawn the teeth, and thinned 
the sides of eyery feudal monster (this term is not in 
Blaekwood) prowling between John o' Groats and the 
Landes End. Lord ! how long ? 

C») Wkip Um, Lord, wUh toant and wo ! 
Lara, Uaeh htm tchat his victimi know I 

It was a maxim of the Roman Law, that |>er8ons 
who would not hold their property without injury to 
the public, should not be allowed to retain it. Nom 
thit law qf tke Romana ia aUo a law of Nature. In- 
eyitably, then, and in the nature of things, if the land- 
lords will not resign their bread-tax, they must lose 
their estates— .not by spoliation, nor merdy of right 
and justice, but nece»»arilv, I do not say, that be- 
cause — through their legislatiye Usurpation, and by 
means of their bread-tax — ^they haye destroyed more 
British capital in seyenteen years than would pay off 
the National Debt. their estates ou^t, thererore,to 
be appUed to the redemption of that debt, and for 
the exoneration of our descendants from taxes for 
eyet—^Äete trutha are »elf -evident, and need no »toHng ; 
but I speak of the ineyitable: I say that, if the 
landlords perseyere, they must, of necessity, lose their 
estates. Inclosures of waste lands are premiums 
offered to poyerty for their destruction ; and eyery 
diabolical addition to their enormous wealth, by 
means of such premiums to misery, is only like an 
additional dram swallowed by a hideous curunkard, 

{>roducing a further enlai^ment of the magisterial 
iyer, and another splendid pimple on the aristocra- 
tioal nose. If they were not stone-blind to conse- 
auences, they would shrink with horror from the 
aelusiye " protection," to which they cling with the 
desperation of a sot to brandy. Where is that pro- 
tection to be found ? The workhouse knows it not ; 
the trade which they haye ruined knows it not ; the 
pocket of the rate-payer knows it not ; the whip, 
and the dimgeon, haye not been able to torture it 
into existence ; the scaffold labours for it in yain ; 
while Famine cries, " If it be food, let me deyour 
it!" Time hath not seen it in his long joumey; 
but Destruction says, *^ I haye beard the name there- 
of ; it cometh, and will come, the Povbrtt that ahall 
inMtructihem!^'' 
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PREFACE. 

I haye now a delightful duty to perform — ^that 
of retuming my heartfelt thanks to almost the 
whole of the periodical press, for the extreme of 
kindness, and more than justice. Since the well- 
timed notice of the " Rantep," in the New Monthly 
Magazine and the Athenseum, almost eyery LibenJ 



newspaper in the kingdom, and, with one or two 
exeeptions, all the reyiews and magazines, whether 
Tory, Whig, op Radical, haye reviewed my com- 
positions, in the sarae generous and manly spirit. 
To the Sun, the Moming Chronide, the Trae Sun, 
the Times, the Spectator, and Examiner newapapers 
— ^to the Westminster, Eclectic, and Edinburgh 
Reyiews — and to the New Monthly, the Metropou- 
tan, the Monthly, Tait^s, and Blackwood*s "Msigi^ 
zines— as weU as to the Literary Gazette, Übe 
Athenftum, and the Monthly Repository — ^my thanks 
are particularly due. Writers directly opposed to 
me in politics — for no political opinions can be more 
unüke mine than those of the Edinburgh Reyiew, and 
Blackwood^s Magazine — ^haye yied with each other 
in treating me with brotherly kindness, with pater- 
nal forbeiuance. This conduct is indeed noble, and, 
it grieyes me to add, un-English. But does it not 
justify the hope, that the patrician Quarterly itself, 
in neglecting to reyiew me, has not been actuated 
by any disdainful feelings towards. the '' Bard of the 
Beggars ?*' May I not humbly trust, that, as the 
editor of the Journal for lords and squires oonde- 
scended to discoyer a mighty poet in John Jones, 
he will yet snrprise the world by a still more sigmü 
instance of the lion^s magnanimity ? 

He must, howeyer, allow me to dip my pen onee 
more in political prose. For at this awfdl moment, 
the question before us is not one of Whitt or Tory 
ascendancy — of ballot, or intimidation — of triennial 
parliaments, or septennial corruption — of household 
suffrage, or fifty pound helotism ; but of national 
llfe or death — of Free Trade or Destruction. 

When the earth trembles beneath approaching 
footsteps, our sightless and limbless sister, the naked 
worm, wamed of her danger, descends for safety. 
But they whom ayarice has clothed in blindness, 
deafness, and stolidity, cannot be wamed by Übe 
tremblings of the earth, or the gloom of the heayens, 
or the stillness which precedes the h'irricane. With 
more of the reptile in their nature than the half- 
reasoning worm, they rear themseWes, like the 
adder, on the ruts of the road by which destruction 
comes, and wait for the boot-defended tread which 
is to crush out for ever their yenomous existence. 
To them, eyen the child of lawless law, Reyohitioii 
itself, shouts and shrieks in yain ; for Monopoly, 
though it has the ears of the ass, is deaf to thunder; 
and, with the eyes of the robber, it sees not, as it 
rushes on its prey, that success is a verdict of death, 
and a fee to the executioner. Time cannot teadi 
it, nor History his chronicler. 

What lost England her American colonies ? — ^Not 
our attempts to tax them, but our restrictions on 
their trade with the West Indies. We might haye 
succeeded in cursing them with arbitrary taxes, if 
we had not preyiousTy roused their just indignation 
by stopping the free course of their eommeitee. To 
encourage aristocratic jobbing and monopoly, we 
gaye away an empire. What oyerthrew the power 
of Napoleon ? — Not the buming of Mosoow, not 
the speftr of the Cossac, not the defection of Austria, 
not ^e frosts of the pole, nor Russian treachery <Mr 
retaliation ; but his own Berlin and Milan decrees. 
By lessening the comforts of eyery fireside^ aad 
tuming the hearts of all Europe against him, they 
made it impossible for him to retrieye the dsasten 
of his northem campaign ; and as oertainly oyer- 
threw him, as the steam-engine won the battle of 
Waterloo. Like the British aristocracy at this 
moment, he fought against the stars in th^ oonrses. 
May we then trust, that the fall of the bread-tax- 
eaters will be like his, sudden, speedy, total, and 
hopeless ? If history lies not, we niay> and mnat 
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But twice, oh, thou, ** who leanest on thine elbow 
watching time,'* twice, in vain, O history, hath he 
supplied thee, in little more than half a Century 
with themes for the instmction of nations. When 
wilt thoa record the Convulsion of Taxed Bread, 
and Restricted Wages? When horror-sathering 
acta of Parliament shall have stamped deep and 
broad their fiery and bloody precepts on wealth- 
created poverty, and victim-vanquished pride. 

Agriculturists of Scotland, your peasant bard, 
ibrty years ago, spoke shrewdly to your purses ; but 
you are as deaf to your immortal countryman, as to 
the wamingB of history. - ^* Low markets,** said 
Bums, " consequently low rents." Well, have the 
Gom-LawH raised prices ? If they have, what gain 
you by high prices, with high rents, and a ruinous 
competition for farms ? But it is the tendency of 
those laws to lower the prices of com in foreign 
markets, and, by paying a premium for the destruc- 
tion of our manufactures, strike British agriculture 
a two-handed blow. When will your destroyers 
leam, that less is to be obtained, in the end, by 
legalized robbery, than by voluntary justice ? After 
they shall have beggared their mortgagees, by de*> 
stroying us and you. When will you see that free 
trade would steadily eive you (with honest irents) 
the average prices of the undepressed market of 
Amsterdam, and the freight, or ten Shilling! per 
quarter, besides ? Kot until you attend to your 
interests, instead of listening to any man, who, like 
Chalmers, happens to be a Walking sophism ; or, 
like Wilberforce, or Hannah More, the incamation 
of a clap-trap. Sincerely pious yourselyes, you can- 
not see that they whom the worldly call pious, proe- 
per only by worldly or sordid means, and, puffed by 
the worldly alone, are always and instinctively on 
the safe side. The only god they ever worship in 
spirit and in truth, is vulgarly called prudence» 
With them (if man is not the meanest of created 
things) life itself is a mistake — the commoneet of 
all mistakes, and, in the base sense of the term, 
not an unlucky one ; they mistake worldliness for 
religion. Their admirers do the same. But^ Scots- 
men, if they will not read the Bible to you, read it 
for yourselves ; and it will teil you, '* That he who 
taxes the bread of the poor is a murderer ; that his 
name shall be a by-word ; that the heavens shall 
declare his iniquity ; the earth rise up against him ; 
and a fire not blown consume his sotiL** Read it 
then aloud to the empire and the world, ere a 
Shilling become a debt which cannot be discharged, 
and mothers kill for food the children of their sisters. 
These remarks hare a dose connection with many 
of the foUowing pages ; but it cannot be said that 
they eontain political poems only. They contain, 
however, some poems of that description, which I 
eamestly reconunend to my eountrywomen» Hy 
** Com- Law Hynms" will not have been written in 
vain, if they lead only a few of the daughters of the 
past from the religion of worldliness, to that of 
truth and Jesus. May they induce the mothers of 
the future to educate their children politically ; and 
teach them, as the mother of the Gracchi endea- 
voured to teach hers, all that is good and true— 
thereby redeeming the grossness of passion ; even 
as in that immortal life which awaits the true pa- 
triot, who alone is the true Christian, death is swal* 
lowed up in victory. 

I thimk the re&äen of my two first volumes. 
They are, 1 believe, mostly poor people, who would 
have bought more of my books, if they had not 
wanted bread \ and the sale, I have no doubt, will 
keep pace exactly with their progress in knowledge, 
virtue, and tteedottu I know not whether tay pUb» 



lisher is satisfied — I trust he is ; but for myself, I 
am sufficiently rewarded, if my poetry has led one 
poor despairing victim of misrule from the ale-house 
to the fields ; u I have been chosen of God to shew 
bis desolated heart, that, though his wrongs have 
been heavy and his fall deep, and though the spoiler 
is yet abroad, still in the green lanes of England 
the primrose is blowing, and on the mountain top 
the lonely fir pointing with her many fingers to our 
Father in heaven — to him, whose wusdom is at once 
inscrutable and indubitable, and to whom ages are 
as a moment — to him who has created another and 
a better world for all who act nobly or suffer un- 
Justly here ; a world of river- feeding mountains, to 
which the oak wiU come in his streugth, and the ash 
in her beauty — of chiming streams, and elmy vales, 
where the wild flowers of our country, and, among 
them, the little daisy, will not refuse to bloom. 

From feelings and sentiments worthy of poetry, I 
turn with reluctance, to notice, in a few words, an 
attack which has been made upon me by an elegant 
rascal, paid for l}Hag, 1 suppose, by the Breadtaxry 
of these realms, in their new character of Publish- 
ing Monopolists, alias the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useless Knowledge by Steam. This hireling, 
while he denounces my language as fieroe and 
brutal, applies to me — without attempting to bring 
forward a Single fact or argument in support of his 
assertions — about a column of direct falsehoods, 
expressed in such meek and silver-fork terms as 
these : — '' Another prominent article in Elliott's 
creed is that, in this country, certain classes are 
in a State of constant combination for the direct 
and conscious purpose of plundering certain other 
classes. Addressing himself to the latter, he has, 
of course, no other reconunendation to give them 
than that they should regard the oonduct and pro- 
fessions of their oppressors with distrust, and hold 
themselves always in readiness for any favourable^ 
opportunity of retaliation or revenga Nonsense as ' 
all this is, the man who exerts himself to instill it 
into the populär mind is a destmctiomst of the first 
water ; and instinctive aversion has been excited by 
the frantic exasperation of his political antipathies, 
and the revolting nnfairness and ferocity of bis mode 
of Warfare.** Does this syllabub^throated logician, 
then, mean to insinuate that we are not bread-taxed? 
Or is it retaliation on the part of the plundered^ to re- 
quire that the robbers shall cease to rob ? In ortUnary, 
or retail cases of robbery and murder, the law re- 
taliates by hanging the ofifenders ; whereas, all that 
I require of the Wholesale gentlemen is, that they 
would be pleased to live on their own. Has this 
servant of great folks — ** who cannot live without,*' 
&c. — attempted to refute any one of my argu- 
ments? Is not the truth of those arguments 
capable of demonstration in figures ? Is it false 
that palaced idlenK^who, by restricting the food of 
a nation whose numbers they cannot restriet, tax 
the industrious eighty per cent., in order to secure 
two and a-half — are paupers of the worst descrip- 
tion, and '' destructionists of the first water ?** I 
thank"thee, Slave, for that phrase. Is it false that 
such men must know that they are *^ scoundrels?** 
I thank theo. Scrub» for tliat word. Is it false that 
they monopolize the power of making laws ; and 
that, therefore, if they legislate in ignorance, their 
ignorance is without excuse ? Is it false that milk* 
and-water phrases never yet cauterized and extir^ 
pated a national Cancer ? Is it false that history 
fumishes no instance of monopolists yielding to 
areum^t, or resigning their prey, except on com* 
piusion ? Is it false that, if the rate of profit in this 
countl^ be continually lowered by act of Parliamenl^ 
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eapital miist either be destroyed here, or ultimately 
eompelled to seek employment elaewhere? Is it 
fiJse that, if capital be destroyed here, or driven 
hence, the landowners and their mor^agees will 
be Qtterly and irretrievably roined ? Is it falae that 
I ought to apply the terms which will best describe 
them to persons whom I prove to be both foolish 
and wicked, and therefore doubly dangerous? 
And 18 it not dear that, if I propose to do mischief 
by addressing the poor, and they refuse to hear me 
— ^as thuB accnser says they do — I can neither be 
^'a destmctionist of the first water," nor any 
destmctionist at all ? 

He 18 a lying varlet who says I ever excited the 
poor to reyenge. The single purpoee of my writings 
18 to prevent the catastrophe which the oppressors 
of all are bringing on theraselves and the nation. I 
chose the title of the Splendid Village with this 
yiew ; for if splendour is desirable, so is its per- 
manency. The village which I described might, 
with equal propriety, be called the '' Squalid,** as 
the *' Splendid.** He is a dealer in lies for filthy 
Incre, who asaerts that I eyer assmned anything 
whidh I did not believe to be tme. Who is the 
poet of the poor, if I am not ? What other poet 
eyer told them the trath, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ? It is not trae that the 
'* Com- Law Bhymes** are addressed exdosiyely to 
the poor. I wrote them in the forlom hope that 
the opppessors of the poor would read them, andbe 
wamed. The employers of slanderers and assas- 
siiis haye in me a monitor, suflBciently acqnainted 
with the poor to know them well, and sufficiently 
raised aboye their prejndices to be in no danger of 
yielding to their delusions. Was I led astray by 
the noncompetition gabble of the Owens, the 
Sadlers, the Cobbetts, or any other dupe or tool ? 
Was it the currency doctors who taught me that 
Peel*s Bill carried the Beform Bill ? No. If this 
calumniator will not allow me to understand causes, 
I beg leaye to teil him, that I, at least, know some- 
tiiing about tendencies. Therefore it is that I 
point out the little doud before it become the pall 
of the empire — a coffin-black firmament; and I 
thankthishireling for giying me another opportunity 
of waming the Breadtaxry that they must hasten 
to do or to suffer justice. It is not true that the 
people are now happier and better fed than they 
were in the days of my boyhood. How can my 
condusions be ^ whims,'* if the profits of the steam- 
engine are devoured by tax-eaters, who make slayes 
of all merchants^ manu^cturers, shopkeepers, 
&rmer8, labourers, alike? To proye that the 
multitude are not less happy than they ought to 
be, this senrant of monopolists must shew, that 
Watt and Arkwrigfat neyer existed. It is not true 
that I eyer impnted the miseries of the poor to the 
accumulation of capital : I leaye such wisdom to 
the Owens and the Cobbetts, bis allies. No. I 
impute those miseries to the destruction of capital 
by the landed dasses; to their monopoly of the 
seil, and of the power of m^lring laws, and to these 
causes alone. This is the true reason whythdr 
hirelinfi:8 yilify me. Almost on the first pubUcatimi 
of the ''Com- Law Rhyme6^**the Monthly Beviewers 
— in whom baseness seems to be an instinct or a 
fittality — ^not only slandered me by Insinuation, bnt 
held me np as a fit object for an ex-offido proeecu- 
tbn, because I had asserted that it is of the essenee 
of bad govemment '' to make food dear and labonr 
eheap.'* I am not ignorant that monopolists have 
always been persecutors, and sometimes murderers. 
They would destroy me if they couid. But I will 
keep from under their üeet if I can, and be xobbed 



' by them if I must When they crush me, let them 
put on their boots ; for they will not tread on a 
fangless worm. In whateyer way they may again 
attack me, if they take anything by their motion 
but blows, the &nlt shall not be mine. Why then 
do they cry '' Mad Dog ?** Their yellofyindictive 
cowardioe is more likely to frighten their mort- 
gagees than injure me ; and, when the mortgageea 
are in danger, the nominal owners of the ertate 
will do well to make silence their sanctuary, and 
giye themselyes no airs. In the depth of that 
prudent silence, I implore them to read the follow- 
ing pages, in which they will find awfnl denuncia- 
tions, but no malignity — deeper wamings than any 
in the ''Com- Law Bhymes** — moreearaestpleadings, 
the resultof eonyiction, which time has strenethened, 
that the blind and insane ayarice of a few is hourly 
more and more endangering the safety of the 
many, the yery existence of the body poliuc 



GREAT FOLKS AT HOME. 

81 ITragelis, in <S)iie Act 

To the foUowers of the fallen fortunes of him who 
would not be the greatest of mankind, I inseribe 
this picture of Napolson Bonapartx, and the 
magnanimous Aristocracy of Britain. 
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SCENR— T^ Infernal IS^tofit.— Napolvon ta 
dsep tkoughL — Satan wcOehing near him, 

Nap, France ! and ye Armies ! is it thus 
indeed? 

Sat, Poor Outcast ! he too from the aspixer's 
heayen 
Fell — ^neyer^more, oh, neyer more to rise I 

Naip, Heir of the saddest flower, and lofUest 
sun-beami 
To-morrow*s Ccsar ! if degenerate earth 
Refuse to arm thy grown right-hand with steel, 
Bayish from heayen the lightning, and ayenge me I 

SaL Fratemal Spirit, rest ! 

Nap, The Alps are dust, 
And Borodino is not e*en a name. 

8at, But yesterday still is — at least with thee. 
How fiuest thou, Bruther ? 

Nap. Brother ? — oh, yes, yes ! 

The twain who highest säte, and lowest feil — 
True brothers we ! And I too sometimea talk 
With joys that were. 

SaL What spectre of the past 

Hath sadly yisited thy restless thoughts, 
Making truth hateful, and the wretched feel 
He once was ble8S*d ? 

Nap, Not wretched if with thee, 

Who, self-dethroned, yet reignest in thy souL 
But I did dream a hideous hateful dream, 
Of &ll*n insnlted greatness. To haye been 
A King of Kings, and then to £iül so low ! 
O Victory, whose shout alanneth heayen t 
And thou, the imperishable, that wilt be 
Young, when the time-wom mountains ahaU hare 

leyeU'd 
The stream-loyed yalley with the fountainM ro^ I 
O Victory ! O Glory 1 if ye can, 
Make, if ye can, atonement 1 — But ye Gannot ; 
No, ye impoison eyen the aconite. 

SaL Now will lüs soul, with banefol indnstryy 
Conyert the past to angnish, and extract 
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A torturlng essence from the memory 

Of god-like aims, and actions *' worth ambition/ 

iVop. Marengo ! Austerlitz ! But ye are like 
The rest — names, dreams ! Ye come not, when I 

caU 
From my bouPs solitude. I knew ye not 
When I was bappy. Then, the bnrnmg day 
Had not yet risen, to drink from hope^s pure flowers 
The stainless dew, and on the scathed hill^s side 
Leave bare ambition blind in bis own beams — 
Alone and blind. But His no matter — Night, 
Deep night hath fall'n at last. Why was I not 
Gast like a leaf upon the tide of time. 
And, unreeisting, bome to that dull sea 
Where Envy sleeps ? Selfish ambition ! thou, 
Vulgär alike in all, whate'er their ends, 
Art but a yielding to our baser nature. 
How dost thou bribe the demi-deity, 
To ape despotic instinct I Too, too late, 
Glorions American, I envy thee 
The grandeur of thy super-human meekness. 
Thy country saved, thou, her first Citizen, 
Wast greater than ten Ceesars ! Earth, thy proudest 
Name is Gkorge Washington ! 

8at. What were the thoughts 

Which thus could shake whom fate left unsubdued ? 

iVop. Methought that Stitchrag prick*d me with 
bis needle ; 
That Fingerlace, the vile man-milliner, 
AssailM me with bis yard-wand ; that one Bolus 
CaU'd me " Poor Boney ! *' . 

Sat, See ; whom have we here ? 

One of them seems to wear a scarlet necklace. 

lEnter Stitchrag and Finobrlace.] 

Nap. The very pair! — O Mars! — Trimmings 
and cabbage. 

Finger, (To Stitchrao.^ Seest thou therustic ? 
not a bit of ribbon 
About the dod ! 

Stitch, Unfashionable dog ! 

Look at the scoundrel^s breeches ; what a cut ! 

Nctp. Lodi ! Immortal Friedland ! 

Finger, Saint Taxation ! 

Thrice holy Com-bill ! Holier Peterloo ! 

Stitdt, Now for the genuine Doric — ^hush ! no 
laughter ! 

Nap, Thrones and the shopboard! Ancient 
goose and shears ! 
Can things like these rule nations ? Destiny, 
Thy sceptre is a bodkin ! 

pat, (To Fingerlace.^ What art thou ? 

Finger, l? (To Stitchrag.^ Dost thou hear ? 
the spooney does not know me — 
Clod ! not know me ? May it please your Majesty, 
I*m the man-nulliner. 

Sat, (To Stitchrag.^ And what art thou ? 

Stitch, The tailor ; at your Service. 

Sat. And what would you 

Here? 

Finger, I would serve^ 

Stitch. (Aside.) In the capacity of master — 

Finger, Your infernal despotship, 
And this your empire. I much like the country ; 
And cannot praise enough your good old stock 
Of penal fire, which I long to be using. 
And will apply to great State purposes. 
You have, of course, the necessary number 
Of Radicals ; if not, I well know how 
To raise a crop. 

8aL But art thou qualified 

to serve me ? 

Finger, Qualified ! Sur I [To Stitchrag.] 

Dost mou hear 
The spooney ? 



ScU. When your neighbours stole your beef 

And your plum>puddiiig, what was thy employaieut ? 

Finger. Fumishing tinsel. 

ScU, When your working paupers 

By thousands died of want, what then didst thou ? 

Finger, I measured ribbon. 

8at, But my snbjects here 

Eat victuals highly season'd. Should we have 
A scarcity of pitch or brimstone broth, 
Would the poor shine of tinsel fiU their beilies ? 

Finger, No : but I*d yerk their guts with Stitch- 
rag's shears. 

Nap, Happy the land whose tailors aie the law. 

Sat, [To FiNOBRLACB.] I like thy humour. 

Finger, (Atide.) Yes; I'll make you like it. 
Let Stitchrag, sire, make you a pair of breeches. 
And I will fiäd the trimming. 

Sat, I wear breeches ! 

Fiiiger, Yes, sire, you shaU. 

Soit, I wont. 

Finger, You shall. 

Sab, I wont 

Finger, Measure him, Stitchrag, and VW. hold him. 

Sat, (Knacks Fingbrlacb down.) There, 
Measure your bungler by his own dear rule. 

Finger, (Bmng.) Out with the clod \ he wont 
wear breeches, Stitchrag. 
Oh, could I die again ! 

Sab, Kennel, ye cur ! [Kicks Fingbrlacb on the 
baekfivnt.] 

Finger, O foul dishonour ! indignity I 
Hell, thou art lost, like Europe ! and, once more, 
I^U perish for the public good. A moment. 
And this Corinthian column, this great pillar 
Of State, shall fall once more. O Atlas, Atlas ! 

[Exit Fingbrlacb. ] 
1*11 go, and moum ^'the statesman now no more.** 

[Eadt Stitchrag. ] 

Nap. And could^st thou, Fate, in vile alliance join 
Reptües, like these, with me ? — venomous grubs 
That die of their own poison ? Shall such names, 
Defiling glory*s page, appear with mine ? 

Sat, Like fat vermin on a lion*s mane, 
Astonish^d at their pasture. 

Nap, Still, O Fortune ! 

Still be thy crown the emblematic goose ! 
And may the shöars spare thy skull- epaulettes ! 
What I have been is safe, in spite of thee. 
Yet, imperial throne, I bought thee dear ! 
The people's love, the bulwark of true hearts, 
The fear*d, the dreadless, the invincible. 
All vilely thrown away — ^for what ? A bauble. 
Thou too, poor shadow of a wife and queen ! 
Thou art, indecd, a shadow to my soul, 
Dark and beloved, that will not pass away. 
And stays in vain. Yet, yet, I will believe, 
That in the boundless universe of God 
There yet is hope. Is not our boy with thee ? 
Widow and wife ! our boy — ^how beautiful I 
'* The young Astyanax !" I clasp ye both ! 
And is not hope with him ? O can he prove 
Unworthy of bis sire ! the desolate, [shalt be !** 
The fate-dethroned ? '^Hail to thee, man that 
I clasp ye in my soul, and am alone. 
'Twas ever so. I perish *d as I lived — 
Alone — unparallePd in life*s extremes ! 
Thou too wast dearly bought, O fatal shadow ! 

Sat, But to the Island of the free belongs 
Tb* unenvied glory of thy death most lone ; 
A glory unsurpassable, unequallM, 
Unfadmg, as the golden chuncters 
Which night reads calmly on her dome engraved, 
While the unheeded stream of ages sweeps 
Along, untired, for ever and for ever. 
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Nap. That tyrants should the tyrant overthrow 
Is retribation just. 

Sat, 'Tis also just 

That the magnanimous punisher receive 
What he hath eam^d, and wear bis honours proudly. 

Ncip* First of plebeians, why did I become 
Less than earth's greatest ? I was my own idol ; 
And to myself I poorly sacrificed 
Farne in the highest. Yet, O Freedom ! yet, 
If thou art tmavenged, the iBland-tomb, 
Untenanted, hears ocean^s deatlüess foam, 
With no inscription for etemity. 
Sieyes, intrenchM io gold, smiles safe from soorn, 
If thou art unavengea ; Murat^s rash plume 
Floate on the surge of horror unappaird. 
And Lannes still — Fall'n Angel, pardon me ! — 
Even thy stem soul, at times, weepg mournful 
thoughts for tears. 



INSCRIPTION 



FOR A 8LAB, ON A ROCK IN THE OCSAN. 

Be this your song, slow-moving, in deep hell, 
To seize the honours ye haye eam*d so well : — 
'* Ye fiends eclipsed ! resign your fiery thrones 
To US, whose greater worth your envy owns. 
Sad years that were, and years that yet shall weep, 
In beggary and in blood we steepM and steep : 
Ours were the deeds unmatched sinee time began — 
And that Etemal Murder ! of the man 
Jaird on the lone rock of the shrieking sea ! 
Who, last and greatest of the sons of fame, 
Where moums a fount, beneath a weeping tree, 
Inhabits now ' the tomb without a name !' *' 



HYMN 



WRITTXN FOR THE PRINTERS OF SHEFFIELD, 

Lord ! taught by Thee, when Caxton bade 

His silent words for ever speak ; 
A graye for tyrants then was made, 

Then crack'd the chain which yet shall break. 

For bread, for bread, the all-scom*d man, 
With study wom, his press prepared ; 

And knew not, Lord, thy wond'rous plaii, 
Nor what he did, nor what he dar'd. 

When first the might of deathless thought 
ImpressM his all-instructing page, 

Unconscious giant ! how he smote 
The fraud and force of many an age ! 

Pale wa9(M the harlot, fear*d of thrones. 
And they who bought her harlotry : 

He shook uie thron*d on dead men*8 bones, 
He shakes — all evU yet to be I 

The pow*r he grasp'd let none disdain ; 

It conquer*d once, and conquers still ; 
By fraud and force assailM in vain, 

It couquer'd erst, and ever will, 

It conquers here ! the fight is won ! 

We thank thee, Lord, with many a tear ! 
For many a not unworthy son 

Of Caxtoa döes thy bidding here. 

We help ourselves, thy cause we aid ; 
.; , We baild for Heay*n, beneath the skies % 
' Aaä Ums thee, Lord,2that thou hast made 
'' OvdftaiyliNftdof tyrants' sighs. 




THE PRIMROSE. 

Surely that man is pure in thought and deed, 
Whom spirits teach in breeze-bome melodies ; 
For he finds tongues in eyery flower and weed. 
And admonition in mute barmonies ; 
Erect he moyes, by truth and beauty led. 
And climbs his throne, for such a monarch meety 
To gaze on yalleys, that, around him spread, 
Carpet the hall of heay*n beneath his feet. 
How like a trumpet, under all the skies 
Blown, to conyene all forms that loye his beams, 
Light speaks in splendour to the poet's eyes, 
O'er dizzy rocks and woods, and headlong streama ! 
How like the yoice of woman, when she aings 
To her beloy*d, of loye and constancy, 
The yemal odours, o^er the murmurmgs 
Of distant waters, pour their melody 
Into his soul, mix*d with the throstle's song 
And the wren^s twitter ? Welcome then, again, 
Loye-listening primrose ; Though not parted long, 
We meet, like loyers, after years of pain. 
Oh, thou bringest bliissful childhood back to me l 
Thou still are loyeliest in the lonest place ; 
Still, as of old, day elows with love for thee. 
And reads our heay*nly Father in thy fikce. 
Surely thy thoughts are humble and deyout, 
Flower of the pensiye gold ! for why should heay'n 
Deny to thee his neblest boon of thought, 
If to earth's demigods *tis yainly giyen ? 
Answer me, sinless sister ! Thou hast speech 
Though silent Fragrance is thy eloqnence, 
Beauty thy language ; and thy smile might teach 
UngratefiU man to pardon Proyidence. 



SPENCERIAN. 



Sun of Destruction ; ne'er again arise 
The flamy gloom of flaming temples o*er, 
To shout thy words of fire beneath red ddes, 
Athwart fire-gleaming sea, and buming shore — 
*' Bum, bum, tili aU is bumed ;'* Never more 
Let men say, " Light destroys." No, rather crown 
The €k>od dethron'd with beams that ahone of yore ; 
As when a bard, of yet unbom renown, 
Casts o'er his deathless page the light of snns gone 
down. 



SPRING. 



Again the yiolet of our early days 

Drinks beauteous azure from the golden suii. 

And kindles into fragrance at bis blaze ; 

The streams, rejoic*d that winter*s woHc is done, 

Talk of to-morrow*8 cowslips, as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leayes are Coming, snowy-blo680in''d thom I 

Wake, buried lily I spirit, quit thy tomb P 

And thou, shade-loymg hyadnth, be bom 1 

Then, haste, sweet rose ! sweet woodbine, hymnihe 

morn, 
Whose dew-drops shall illume with pearly light 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled standa 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 
Uplift in praise their little glowing haada, 
O'er eyery hill that under heay^n eximnafl 



xpands. 
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MISCELLANEOÜ 



A SHADOW. 

A poor affrigbted worm, 

Where sky and moantain meet, 
I stood before the storm, 

And heard his strong heart beat. 
He drew bis black brows down — 

My knees each otber smote : 
Tbe mountains feit bis frown, 

His dark iinatter*d tbougbt. 
The mountaiiis, at bis scowl, 

Pray'd mutely to tbe skies : 
He spoke, and sbook my soul ; 

He BCorcb*d me witb bis eyes. 
Alone, beneatb tbe sky, 

I stood tbe storm before ; 
No I God, tbe Storm, and I— 

We trode (he desertfloor ; 
High on tbe mountain sod, 

Tbe wbirlwind*8 dwellingplace, 
The Worm, tbe Storm, and Qod 

Were present, face to fitce. 
From eartb a shadow brake, 

E*en where my feet bad trode ; 
The shadow laugbed and roake 

And sbook bis band at Qod. 
Then up it rear*d its bead, 

Beneatb the lifhtning's blaze ; 
^' Omnipotent !" it said, 

" Bring back my yesterdays." 
God smiled tbe gloom away ; 

Wide eartb and heay*n were bright ; 
In ligbt my shadow lay, 

I stood witb Qod in ligbt ; 
Witb Hirn wbo wings tbe storm, 

Or bids tbe storm be still, 
Tbe shadow of a worm 

Held converse on tbe bilL 



ANTICIPATION. 

Hail, Realm of gloom ! wbose douds are ice ! whose 
air 

Is made of thought-sick sighs ! 
Wbose fields aredead men's dust, from which despair 

Sbrinks as be dies ! 
Though on thee, and within (sad Infinite !) 

Are darkness, deatb, and doom ; 
Beyond thee sbines tbe sun of mind and might, 
The Power that made thee, Gk)d— hail, Holy Light ! 

I come, I come. 



PRESTON MILLS. 

The day was fair, the cannon roar^d, 

Gold blew tbe bracing north, 
And Preston^s Mills, by thoosands, poured 

Their little captives fortb. 

All in their best they paced the street. 

All glad that they were free ; 
And sung a song witb voices sweet — 

They snng of Liberty ! 

Bat from their Ups tbe rose bad fled, 
Like « deatb-in-life'» they smiled ; 

And still, as each passed by, I said, 
Alasl istbatachüd? 
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For, wall'd o*er their heads the red firmament 

stood, 
And the sun saw his face in a mirror of blood ; 
Till thev fed on each other, and drank of the sea, 
And wildly curs'd God in Üieir madness of glee ! 

What hand sweeps the stars Crom the cheek of the 

night? 
Who lifts up the sea in the wrath of his might ? 
Why, down from his glance, shriuks in horror the 

shark? 
Why Btumbles o*er mountains the blind foodless 

barque ? 
Lo, his lightning speaks out, from the growl of the 

gale! 
And shrieking she sinks — ^while the darknesa tums 

pale! 



THE DYING BOY TO THE SLOE 
BLOSSOM. 

Before thy leaves thou com'st once more, 

White blossem of the sloe ! 
Thy leaves will come as heretofore ; 
But this poor heart, its troubles o*er. 

Will then lie low. 

A month at least before thy time 

Thou com^st, pale flower, to me ; 
For well thou know^st the frosty rime 
Will blast me ere my vemal prime, 
No more to be. 

Why here in winter ? No storm lowers 

O^er Kature's silent shroud ! 
But blithe larks meet the sunny showers, 
High o*er the doomed untimely flowers 

In beauty bowed. 

Sweet violets, in the budding grove, 

Peep where the glad wayes run ; 
The wren below, the thrush above, 
Of bright to-morrow*s joy and love 

Bing to the sun. 

And where the rose-leaf, ever bold, 
Hears bees chant hymns to God, 
The bree^e-bowed palm, mossed o^er with gold, 
Smiles on the well in summer cold. 
And dajsied sod. 

But thou, pale blossem, thou art come, 

And flowers in winter blow, 
To teil me that the worm makes room 
For me, her brother, in the tomb, 

And thinks me slow. 

For as the rainbow of the dawn 

Foretells an eye of tears, 
A sunbeam on the saddencd lawn 
I smile, and weep to be withdrawn 

In early years. 

Thy leaves will come ! but songful spring 

will See no leaf of mine ; 
Her bells will rinff, her brideVmaids sing, 
Whea* my young leavBS are withering 

Wbere m miw shine. 



might I breathe mom*s dewy breath, 
When June^s sweet Sabbath's chime ! 

But, thine before my time, O death ! 

1 go where no fiow*r blossometh, 
Before my time. 

Even as the blushes of the mom 

Vanish, and long ere noon 
The dew-drop dieth on the thom, 
So fair I bloomed ; and was I bom 

To die as soon ? 

To love my mother and to die — 

To perish in my bloom I 
Is this my sad brief history ? — 
A tear dropped from a mother's eye 

Into the tomb. 

He lived and loved — will sorrow say — 

By early sorrow tried ; 
He smile^ he sighed, he past away ; 
His lifo was but an April day-^ 

He loved and died ! 

My mother smiles, then tums away, 

But tums away to weep : 
They whisper round me — what they say 
I need not hear, for in the day 

I soon must edeep. 

Oh, love is sorrow ! sad it is 

To be both tried and true ; 
I ever trembled in my bliss ; 
Kow there are farewells in a kiss — 

They sigh adieu. 

But woodbines flannt when blue bells fade, 

Where Don reflects the skies ; 
And many a youth in Shire-diffs* shade 
Will ramble where my boyhood played, 
Though Alfred die& 

Then panting woods the breese vnül feel. 

And bowers, as heretofore, 
Beneath their load of roses reel ; 
But I through woodbined laues shall steal 

No more, no more. 

* 

WelL lay me by my brother*s side, 
Where late we stood and wept ; 

For I was stricken when he died— 

J feit the arrow as he sighed 
His last and slept. 



WIN.HILL; 
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THE CUESE OF GOD. 

To Francis Placb, Esq., author of ^' lUnstrationB 
of the Princlple of Population," I respectfully 
dedicate this Poem. 



* The central mountain — not the highest^Kif the 
Peak of Derbyshire. 
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Tfais day» ye mountains I ib a holiday ; 

Not Üke bles8*d Sabbath, yet a day of rest, 
Though wrung by cant firom sordid men, who pay 

Their homage to the god whom cant loves best : 

I hallow it to Heaven, and make it bleased. 
Wild Moscar Dell, receive me ! headlong Wye, 

Let my sonl hear thee from themonntain's breast, 
TeUing thy streamlets, as they leap from bigh, 
That richer, lovelier vales, and nobler hiUs, are 
nigh! 

Kow quit thy home, thou bread-tax*d Artisan I 

Drink air and light, pale victim, while thou may 'st ! 
What dost thou henoe, umbrellaM Englishman, 
Bound to thy pagod in the streeted waste ? 
Deem'st thou tluit God dwells only where thou 
pray*si? 
Come worship here, while donds the hill-tops 
kiss! 
Death numbereth them who linger where thou 
stay'st, 
Bliss-praying supplicant I why shunn^st thon bliss ? 
can ye hope for heaven, and scom a scene like 
this? 

Thy sisters, in the vales left fitr behind, 

Are dead, late-coming Primrose I monthsago, 

They faded slowly in the pensive wind : 
Thou smilest — ^yes, the happy will do so, 
Careless of others* wrongs, and others* wo. 

Camationed childhood^s fiiTourite ! thou too here ? 
Ay, roses die, but daisies always grow. 

Skeleton ash ! why lag behind the year ? 

Where Don and Rother meet, no half-dad bongfas 
appear. 

Nor there are children of the young year seen ; 
But tawdry flowers flaunt where they grew, and 
teil 
How soon they died I even as the base and mean 
Laugh o'er a good man's grave. But near the 

well 
That never fails, the golden pimpemel 
Enjoys the freshness of this Alpine clime ; 

And violets linger in each deep cool dell, 
As lowly virtuos of the olden time 
Cling to their cottage-homes, and slowly yield to 
crime. 

Last windflower! knew*st thou April? In&nt 
June 
Sees thee, and reddens at thy modest smile ; 
And o*er thee still May*s chaffinch sings bis tune, 
Well-pleased thy musing idlesse to beguile, 
Where two streams meet beneath thy lonely 
isle; 
And cottony bog-rush, and the antler*d moss. 

And the brake*s lady* düster round thee, while 
Their heads at thee the rising foxgloves toss, 
Where gnarled and lichened oaks the shadowed tor- 
rent croes. 

So bad men frown I but can their frowns compel 

The cowslip to remain beneath the sod ? 
Can they prevent the moases of the dell 

From liifting up their tiny hands to God ? 

No ; to the soul these point its far abode. 
And humbly teil us what the angels are ; 

Immortal flowers I as dewdrops on the sod 
Pure ; or the beams that hymn, from star to star, 
The King who paves with suns his wheelless, noise- 
1^ car. 

* The Ladysmock, Rouaseaa'b flower. 
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But, lo, the Inn ! the monntam-girded Inn ! 

Whofie amber stream is worth all Helicon 1 
To pass it fasting were a shame and sin ; 

Stop I for the gate hangs well that hinderanone ; 

Befresh, and pay, then stoutly trayel on ! 
Ay, thou hast need to pree the bärley-wine ; 

Steep is th* ascent, O bard ! thou look^st upon ; 
To reach that clond-capt seat, and throne divine, 
Might try a stronger frame and younger limbs than 
thine. 

Now, having drank of joUy ale enough, 
To climb Win-Hill is worth ambition — ^yea 1 

Ambition, e'en if made of jolly stuff, 
Should drink strong ale, or never will he say 
To rival olimbers — *' Follow on my way !*' 

Old ale and jolly, be it dark or pale, 

Drink like a topper, be thou green or gray ! 

Drink oft and long, or try to climb, and fail ! . 

If thou would*st climb Win-Hill, drink oldand joUy 
ale!» 

** Blow, bloWy thou breeze of mountain freshness, 
blow !" 

Stronger and fresher still, as we ascend 
Strengthen'd and freshen^d, tili the land below 

Lies like a map I — On ! on ! those douds portend 

Hail, rain, and fire I — Hark, how the rivers send 
Their sky wajrd voices hither, and their words 

Of liquid music ! — See, how bluely blend 
The east moors with the sky I— The lowing herds, 
To ufi, are silent now, and hu8h*d the songful birdiB. 

This spot is hallowM ; sacred are these rocks, 
To death and sorrow. Here, amid the snow, 

A stranger died,'h where seldom the wild flocks 
Ascend to feed. Clouds ! for ye only know 
His griefs and wrongs, teil me bis name of wo, 

The mutterM history of bis broken heart ; 
That of a thing so noble we may owe 

To you a relic, never to depart — 

A tale o*er which proud men may sometimes pause 
and Start! 

From the hard world that scomM to scom him, he 

Retir^d, to die in solitude, as dies 
The royal eagle in his majesty, 

Where no mean bird may peck his fading eyes ; 

And told the moumful winds, with t^rs and 
sighs, 
That so iairn man should ever die, alone 

And undegraded. O'er his cheek the skies, 
Stooping in pity, wept to hear him groan, 
And drown*d in faithful tears his soul^s last low- 
breath^d moan. 

Nor other tears for him were ever shed, 

Except by her who, dying, to her breast 
Clasped him, her cluld, and moumM his fiither 
dead; 
And kissM and kiss'd that habe, and blessM and 

blessM 
The orphanM worm that suckM her into rest ; 
And still, alniost with hope her grief beguiled. 

And tried to pray, tili death her eyeballs pressM — 
But could not pray, amid her ravings wild, 
That God would tiü^e the life she gave to that poor 
chUd? 

* See our old song — *^ Back and Sides go Bare/* 
i* A few years ago, a human skeleton was found 
near the summit of this mountain. and remoYed to 
the churcbyard of the yillage of Hope, where it re- 
mains, nncofßned and uninterred. — baUamtkire and 
Derhytkin Martine, 



He died ; but still the winds that lov'd him came 
And whispered, though he made them no reply ; 

And still lus fHends, the clouds, bedew^d his 
frame 
With frozen tears, less coM than charity. 
But little men, whom smnmer brought to see 

The heathcock's plumes, beheld him where he 

And robbM him of that glorious tomb, which he 
Choee in his pride ; bearing his bonos away — 
His proud, insulted bonos — to mix with common 
clay. 

And I will not loathe man — although he be 
Adder and tiger I — for his sake who died 
Here, in his desolation great and free, 
And with a fallen immortal^s might and pride, 
On hmnan nature^s dignity reliä, 
When all eise fculed. No workhouse menial*8 
blows 
Check*d his last sob ! No packthread-moekery 
tied 
His sunken chin ! Oh, sick of mortal woes, 
I bloss the pillow which his Hampdennspiiit 
choee !* 

High on the topmost jewel of Üiy crown, 

Win-Hill ! I sit bu:«headed, ankle-deep 
In tufts of rose-cupp^d bilberries ; and look down 

On towns that smoke below, and homes that 
creep 

Into the silvery clouds, which lar-off keep 
Their sultry state ! and many a mountain stream. 

And many a mountain vale, ^'and ridgv steep;*' 
The Peak, and all his mountains, where tney gleam 
Or frown, remote or near, more distant than they 
seeml 

There flows the Ashop, yonder bonnds the Wye, 
And Derwent here towards princely Chatsworth 
trends ; 
But, whüe the Nough steals purple from the sky, 
Lo ! north ward far, what giant*s shadow bends? 
A Yoice of torrents, hark ! its wailing sends ; 
Who drives yon tortured eloud through stone- 
stillair? 
A rush ! a roar ! a wing ! a whirlwind rends 
The stooping larch ! The moorlands cry ''Pre- 

pare ! 
It comes ! ye gore-gorg*d foes of want and toQ, 
beware!" 

It comes! Behold! — Black Blakelow hxästo oa 
high 
His Signals to the blast from GledhiU*s brow. 
Them, slowly glooming on the lessenine sky, 
The bread-tax*d exile sees, (in speechless wo, 
Wandering the melancholy main below, 
Where round the shores of Man the dark Buxge 
heaves,) 
And whUe his children*s tears in silence flow, 
Thinks of sweet scenes to which his soul s611 

cleaves, 
That home on Etherow*s side, which he for erer 
leaves. 



* Was this unfortunate a Tictim of the Gom-Laws ? 
Then, for the honour of our common nature, the 
System of free exchange and unrestricted industry 
ought to be fairly and frilly tried. If it fail to resoue 
man from panperism, and his name from ctisgraoe, 
whioh wouid enrage a yiper, and make the earth- 
worm blush, let us, like the fiuling eaffle, retire 
indignantly to woods and deaerts, and pcanah there. 
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Now expectation listens, mute and pale, 

While, ridg*d with sudden foam, the Derwent 
brawls; 
Arrow- like comes the rain, like fire the hall ; 
And, hark! Mam-Tor on shuddering Stanage 

callsl 
See, what a frown o^er castied Winnat falls ! 
Down drops the death-black sky I and Kinder- 
scout, 
Conscious of glory, laughs at intervals ; 
Then lifts bis helmet, throws his thunders out, 
Bathes all the hüls in flame, and liails their stormy 
shout. 

Hark ! how my Titan guards laugh kings to scom ! 

See, what a fiery circle girds my State ! 
Hail mountains ! Biver-Gatherers 1 Eldest bom 

Of Time and Nature, dreadful, dark, and great ! 

Whose tempests, wing*d from brows Üiat threaten 
fate. 
Gast shadows, blacken*d with intensest light, 

Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait 
On God's long-sleeping wrath, tili roofed with night, 
The seas shall burn like oil, and Death be waked 
with fright. 

Storm ! could I ride on thee, and grasp thy mane, 

A bitless bridle, in my unbumt band ; 
Like flax consumM, snould fall the bondman*8 
chain, 

Like dust, the torturers of each troubled land ; 

And Poland o^ertheprostrate Hun should stand«^ 
Her foot upon his neck, her falchion^s hilt 

Beneath her ample palm. Then every Strand 
Should hear her Yoiee : *^ Our bulwark is rebuilt, 
Europe ! but who shall gauge the blood these but- 
cher's spilt ?' 



>»» 



And what are they, O land of age-long woes ! 

Who laid the hope of thy redemption low ? 
Are they not Britain^s sons, and Labour^s foes, 

Who, sowing curses, ask why curses grow. 

And league with fate for their own overthrow ? 
When will their joumey end ? They travel fiwt ! — 

Slow Retribution ! wherefore art thou slow ? 
When will the night of our despair be past ? 
And bread-tax*d slaves become Men, godlike Men, 
athtst ? 

Thy voice is like thy Father's, dreadful storm ! 
Earth hears his whisper, when thy clouds are 
tom; 
And Nature's tremour bids our sister-worm 
Sink in the groimd. But they who laugh to 

scorn 
The trampled heart which want and teil have 
wom, 
Fear thee, and laugh at HiM, whose waming word 
Speaks from thy douds, on buming billows 
borne; 
For, in their hearts, his voice they never heard, 
Ne'er feit his chastening band, nor pined with hope 
deferr*d. 

O Thou whose whispering is the thunder ! Power 

Etemal, world-attende^ yet alone ! 
O give, at least, to labour*s nopeless hour 

That peace, which Thou deny^st not to a stone ! 

The famine-smitten millions cease to groan ; 
When wilt Thou hear their mute and long de^Mur? 

Lord, help the poor ! for they are all thy own. 
Wilt Thou not help ? did I not hear Thee swear 
That Thou would^st tame the proud, and grant their 
victims' prayer ? 



Methought I saw Theb in the dreams of sleep. 
This mountain, Father, groan*d beneath thy 
heel! 
Thy other foot was plaeed on Kinder^s steep ; 
Before thy face I saw the planets reel, 
While earth and skies shone bright as molten 
Steel; 
For under all the stars Thou took*8t thy stand, 
And badest the ends of heaven behold and fed, 
That thou to all thy worlds had'st stretch*d thine 

band, 
And cur8*d for evermore the Legion« Fiend of Land ! 

'^ He is accursed !** said the sons of light, 
As in their bowers of bliss they listenM pale ; 

'' He is accursed !" said the oomets, bright 
With joy ; and star to star a song of bale 
Sang, and sun told to sun the dinnal tale, 

" He is accursed I tili the light shall fade 
To horror in heaven^s courts, and glory Teil 

Her beams, before the face of Truth betray*d ; 

Because he cursM the Land, which Grod a blessing 
made ! 

<' He is accursed !" said the Prince of Hell ; 

And — like a Phidian statue, mountain-vast — 
Stooping from rocks, black, yet unquenchable, 

The pale shade of his faded glory cast 

Over the blackness of black iire, aghast — 
Black-buming seas, that ever bladc will burn ; 

** He is accursed ! and while hell shall last, 
Him and his prayer heaven^s marble roof will spum, 
Who curs*d the blessed sod, and bade earth*s 
millions mourn !"* 



THE WONDERS OF THE LANE. 

Streng dimber of the mountain*s side, 

Though thou the vale disdain, 
Yet waSa with me where hawthoms hide 

The wonders of the lane. 
High o^er the rushy Springs of Don 

The stormy gloom is rolPd ; 
The moorland hath not yet put on 

His purple, green, and gold. 
But here tiie titling*f* spreods his wing, 

Where dewy daisies gleam ; 
And here the sun-flower:^ of the spring 

Bums bright in moming*s beam. 
To mountain winde the &mish'd fox 

Complains that Sol is slow 
O'er headlong steeps and gushing rocks 

His royal robe to throw. 
But here the lizard seeks the sun, 

Here coils in light the snake ; 
And here the fire-tuft§ hath b^un 

Its beauteous nest to make. 
O then, while bums the earliest bee 

Where verdure fires the piain. 
Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 

The glorios of the lane ! 

* It was a maxim of the Roman law, that wboever 
made his property a nuisanoe, should oease to be a 
man of property ; and this maxim was but a com- 
mentary on the unwritten law of God — ^nnwritten, or 
with the pen of desolation written, over the &ce of 
fallen empires. When the patricians of Rome 
destroyed the Licinian Law, and monopolized the 
seil, did not their heads then ever-after fall like 
poppies ? 

T Tbe Hedge Sparrow. t The Dandellon 

§ The Golden-Crested Wren. 
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For, oh, I loye these banks of rock, 

ThiB roof of sky and tree, 
These tufts, where sleeps the gloaming dock, 

And wakes the earlioit bee I 
As spirits finom etemal day 

Look down on earth secmfe, 
Gaze thou, and wonder, and survey 

A World in mmiature ! 
A World not scomM by Hirn who made 

Even weakness by his might ; 
But solemn in his depth of shade, 

And splendid in his light. 
Light 1 not alone on clonds a&r 

0*er storm-lov^d mountains spread, 
Or widely teaching son and star, 

Thy glorious thoughts are read ; 
Oh, no ! thou art a wond*rou8 book, 

To sky, and sea, and land — 
A page on which the angels look, 

Which insects understand 1 
And here, Light I minutely fair, 

Divinely piain and clear, 
Like splinters of a crystal hair, 

Thy bright small hand is here. 
Yon drop-fed lake, six inches wide, 

Is Huron, girt with wood; 
Thifl driplet feeds Mis8ouri*s tide— 

And that, Niagara*s flood. 
What tidings from the Andes brings 

Yon line of liqnid light, 
That down from heay*n in madness flings 

The blind foam of its might ? 
Do I not hear his thunder roll— 

The roar that ne*er is still ? 
^is mute as death ! — ^but in my soul 

It roars, and ever wilL 
What forests tall of tiniest moes 

Clothe every little stone ! 
What pigmy oaks their foliage toss 

0*er pigmy Valleys lone 1 
With shade o*er shade, from ledge to ledge, 

Ambitions of the ricy, 
They feather o*er the steepest edge 

Of mountains mushroom high. 

God of marvels ! who can teil 
What myriad living things 

On these gray stones unseen may dwell ; 
What nations, with their kings ? 

1 feel no shock, I hear no groan, 
While fiite perchance o'erwhelms 

Empires on this subverted stone — 

A hundred minM realms I 
Lo I in that dot, some mite, like me, 

Impell*d by wo or whim, 
Hay crawl some atoms cliffs to see — 

A tiny World to him ! 
Lo ! wlule he pauses, and admires 

The works of Natureis might, 
Spum*d by my foot, his world expires, 

And all to him is night 1 
O God of terrors ! what are we ? — 

Poor insects, spark*d with thought I 
Thy whisper, Lord, a word from thee 

Could smite us into nought I 
But should*st thou wreck our lather^land, 

And mix it with the deep, 
Safe in the hoUow of thine hand 

Thy little ones would sleep. 



SLEEP. 



And well is he, where*er he roam, 

Who meets thee at his joumey*s end. 

Thy stillness is the planet*s speed ; 

Thy weakness is unmeasurM might ; 

Sparks from the hoof of death^s pale steed — 

Worlds flash and perish in thy sight. 

The daring will to thee alone— 

The will and power are given to thee— ^ 

To lift the veU of the ui^own, 

The curtain of etemity — 

To look uncensured, though unbidden, 

On marvels from the seraph hidden ! 

Alone to be — where none have been ! 

Alone to see — what none have seen ! 

And to astonish^d reason teil 

The secrets of th* Unsearchable t 



FOE BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

The rabble boast their Watt and Bell, 
The rabble of their Brindly teil, 
The rabble moum their martyr*d Muir, 
And basely praise the basely pure. 
WeD. let them (Tailors) patch and plot. 
And nymn the tinker, Margarot $ 
While Hulton, sumam^d Peterloo, 
(As Tory Glory*s annals shew,) 
And Castles, OUver, and Lowe, 
Are Tory Glory*s great and true ; 
And saintly Si(hnouth, and that sinner 
Blucherloo, the breadtax-winner. 



THE FATAL BIRTH. 

Foul parent of Uax child, swoirn Bread-tax ! Thou, 
On plunder*d commerce, didst heget Reform : 
We see a bright to-morrow on her brow. 
And make our hope thy nursling of the storm. 
But many a £&nged worm, and biped brüte, 
On whose dark heart the eye of love ue*er smil*d, 
Would fain the promise of her mom refute. 
Die then, dread power ! and have no other child ; 
For it is written that thy second-bom, 
If second-bom thou have, will thundernstrike 
Temple and tower, of strength and splendour shom 
By hands with famine lean ; and, Siunpflon-like, 
Shaking the pillars of the gold-roofd State, 
Whelm high, and low, and tM, in one remoraelesB 
fate. 



EPIGRAM. 



^< Come, at last ?" said Homs to Eldon— 

*' Better late than never : 
My Depute ! Thou long hast well done ; 

Keep my seals for ever.*' 



Sleep ! to the homeless, thou art home ; 
The friendless find in thee » friend ; 



TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. 

Ye living gems of cold and fragrant fire I 
Die ye for ever, when ye die, ye flowers ? 
Take ye, when in your beauty ye expire. 
An everlasting farewell of your bowers ? 
No more to listen for the wooing air, 
And song-brought mom, the ck>ud-ting*d woodhnds 
o'er! 



No more to Jane*8 soft lip your breasts to bare, 
And drink fond evesmg*8 dewy breath no more I 
Soon fades the sweetest, first the fairest dies, 
For frail and &ir are sisters ; but the heart, 
Fill'd with deep love, death*8 powe^ to kill deniea, 
And sobe e*en o*er the dead, '^ We eannot part !*' 
Haye I not seen thee, Wild Rose, in my dreams ? 
Like a pure spirit — ^beauteous as the skiea, 
When the dear blue is brightest, and the streams 
Danee down the hills, reflecting the rieh dyes 
Of moming clouds, and cistus woodbine-twined — 
Didst thou not wake me from a dream of death ? 
Yea, and thy voiee was sweeter than the wind 
When it inhales the loveHUok violet^s breath, 
Bending it down with kisses, where the bee 
Hums over golden gorse, and sunny broom. 
Soul of the Rose ! What saidst thou then to me ? 
" We meet/* thou said'st, '* though seyer*d by the 

tomb: 
Lo, brother, this is heav^n ! And, thos the just 

shall bloom.'* 



SPENSERIAN. 



0*er Byron^s dust our sorrows should be steeVd, 

Or sternly bum, as, buming slow, he died — 

Till one long groan from shuddering Greeoe re- 

vealed 
Thst &te had done her worst ; and o*er the tide 
Loud yeird the Turk Ins triumph-howl of pride. 
Yet will they flow, these woman^s drops ; for thou 
Didst die for woman, though her band applied 
No gentle pressure to thy fever'd brow : 
O Byron, " thou, within, hadst that which passeth 

show I'* 



SPENSERIAN. 



Thou, Byron, wast — ^like bim, the iron-crown*d — 
ThoughtHBtricken, soorchM, and ''old in middle 

age." 
*^ All-naked feelingV* restless victims bound, 
TU could renown your secret panos assuage. 
Two names of glory in one deathless page ! 
Both unbeloy*d, both peerless, both exil*d. 
And prison'd both, though one could choose bis cage ; 
Dying ye call*d, in vain, on wife and child ; 
And in your liying hearts, the worm was domiciled. 



HYMN, 

WRITTBN FOR THS ROTHSRHAM POLITICAL UNION, 
AND 8UNG THBRS ON THB CSLBBRATION OP THB 
PA88INO OP THB THREB RBFORM BILLS. 

We thank thee, Lord of earth and heav^n, 
For hope, and strength, and triumph given t 
We thank thee that the fight is won, 
Although our work is but begun. 

We met, we cmshed the eril powers ; 
A nobler task must now be our*s — 
Their victims maim*d and poor to feed, 
And bind the bruised and broken reed* 

O let not Ruinös will be done, 
When Freedom*s fight is fought and won ! 
The deed of Brougharo, Rnssell, Grey, 
Outlives the night ! Lord, give us day ! 



Grant time, grant patience, to renew, 
What Enghtnd's foes and tiiine o*erthrew {- 
If they destroyed, let us restore. 
And say to Misery, moum no more. 

Lord, let the human storm be stillM ! 
Lord, let the million mouths be fill*d I 
Let labour cease to teil in vain ! 
Let England be herseif again I 

Then shall this land her arms Stretch forUii 
To bless the East, and tarne the North ; 
On tyrant*8 hearths wake buried souls. 
And call to life the murder*d Poles. 

Sing, Britons, sing ! The sound shall go 
Wherever Freedom finde a foe : 
This day a trumpet*s voice is blown 
0*er every despot^s heart and throne. 



THE EXCURSION. 

Bone-weary, many-childed, trouble-tried ! 
Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul I 
Mother of nme that live, and two that died I 
This day, drink health from Nature*s mountain 

bowl; 
Nay, why lament the doom which mocks control ? 
The buried are not lost, but gone before. 
Then, dry thy tears, ^d see the river roll 
0*er rocks, that crownM yon time-dark heights of 

yore, 
Now, tyrant-like^ dethroned, to crush the weak no 

more. 

The younff are with us yet, and we with them : 
O thank the Lord for all he gives or takes — 
The withered bud, the livins flower, or gem I 
And he will bless us when the world forsakes ! 
liO ! where thy fisher-bom, abstracted, takes, 
With bis fixM eyes, the trout he cannot see 1 
Lo, starting from his eamest dream, he wakes I 
While our glad Fanny, with raisM foot and knee, 
Bears down at Noe's side, the bloom-bow*d haw- 
thom tree. 

Dear children ! when the flowers are füll of bees ; 
When sun-touch*d blossoms i^ed their fragraut 

snow; 
When song speaks like a spirit, from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 
When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 
With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o*er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike in earth and heaven — *tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-tinged hills to see the storm-biid 

Boar. 

Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 
Blythe truants in the bright and breeze-blessM day, 
Far from the town — where stoop the sons of care 
0*er plana of mischief, tili their souls tum gray, 
And dry as dust, and dead«alive are they — 
Of all self-buried things the most unbless^d : 
O Mom ! to them no blissful tribute pay I 
O Night*s long-courted slnmbers ! bring no rest 
To men who Und man^s foes, and deem the basest 
best! 

God ! would they handcuff thee ? and, if they could 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field ; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
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For love-sweet odonrs, where the woodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rieh sky ! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind shipwreck; and they hate the 

stream 
That leaves them still behind, and mocks their 

changeless dreatn. 

They know ye not, ye flowers that welcome me, 
Thus glad to meet, by trouble parted long ! 
They never saw ye — never may they see 
Your dewy beauty, when the throstle's song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and strong I 
Still, Avance, starve their aouls! still, lowest 

Pride, 
Make them the meanest of the basest throng ! 
And may they never, on the green hill*s side^ 
Embrace a chosen flower, and love it as a bnde ! 

Blue Eyebright 1* loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-lov*d England ! Flower, whose hedge- 

side gaze 
Is like an infant's ! What heart doth not know 
Thee, cluster*d smiler of the bank I where plays 
The sunbeam with the emerald snake, and stiays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most loveth, in the days 
When hope and love are young ? O come abroad, 
Blue Eyebright ! and this rill shall woo thee with 

an ode. 

Awake, blue Eyebright ! while the singing wave 
Its cold, bright, beauteous, soothing tribute drops 
From nuuay a gray rock^s foot, and dripping cave $ 
While yonder, lo, the starting stone-chat hops ! 
While here the cotter's cow its sweet food crops ; 
While bhick-&ced ewes and lambs are bleating 

there; 
And, bursting through the briars, the wild ass 

stops — 
Kicks at the strangers — then tums round to stare — 
Then lowers bis large red ears, and shakes bis long 

darkhair. 



SONG. 



What ! canst thou smile, thou heart of ice ? 
Thou ! who wouldst basely sacrifice, 
To pet thy meanest prejudice, 
The hellest hopes of man ? 

Or dost thou sneer, in rage and fear, 
Because the hated day is near, 
When gods like thee must disappear, 
Or have no worshippers ! 

Well, smile or sneer, and worship still 
Old fraud*s supremacy of ill ; 
But bow not unto Dagon^s will 
The hearts of honest men. 

Thy slave-adorM Abaddon*s name 
May none but Ups like thine proclaim ! 
And ignominious be thy fame, 
Even as thy virtuos are I 



SPENSERIAN. 



Even here, on earth, not altogether fade 

The good and vile. Men, in their words and deeds. 

Live when the band and heart in earth are laid ; 

* The Geomander Speedwell. 



For thoughts are things, and written thoughts sre 

seeds — 
Our very dust buds forth in flowers or weeds. 
Then let me write for immortality 
One honest song, uncramp'd by forms or creeds, 
That men unbom may read my times and me, 
Taught by my living words, when I shall ceaae tO 

be. 



MAY. 



Shade-Ioving Hyacinth ! thou com'st again ) 
And thy rieh odours seem to swell the flow 
Of the lark*s song, the redbreast^s lonely strain. 
And the stream*s tune— -best sung where indld« 

flowers blow. 
And ever sweetest where the sweetest grow. 
Who hath Condensed, O broom ! in thy bright 

flowers 
The light of mid-day suns ? What virgin^s cheek 
Can match this apple bloom—these glowing showers 
Of glistering daisies ? How their blushes speak 
Of rosy hues that red o'er ocean break, 
When doudy morn is calm, yet fain to weep, 
Because the beautiful are still the frail ! 
Hark ! *tis the thrush ! — ^he sin^s beneath the steep, 
Where coolness ever charms the fountain*d vale ! 
How eloquently well he teils bis tale, 
That love is yet on earth, and yet will be, 
Though virtue struggles, and seems bom to fall, 
Because falFn man, who might be great and free, 
Teils for the wolf, and bribes iniquity. 
Thou art not false, sweet bird ! thou dost not keep 
The Word of promise to our ear alone. 
And break it to our hearts ! Maids do not weep 
Because thou feign*st ; for thee no victims groan ; 
Thy voice is truth, and love is all thy own. 
Then, for thy sake, I will not loathe man*s face ; 
Will not believe that virtuos are veiPd sins ; 
That bounty may be mean, and kindness bskse ; 
That fortune plays the game which wisdom wins ; 
That human worth still ends where it begins. 
Though man were wholly false, though hope were 

none 
Of late redemption from bis sin-made woes, 
Yet would I trust in God and goodness. On 
From sun to sun the stream of mercy flows ; 
And still on humble graves the little daisy grows« 



THE POLISH FÜGITIVES. 

WRITTEN PCR THE HÜLL POLISH RECORD. 

The day went down in fire, 

The buming ocean oW— 
A son and gray-hair*d sire 

Walk'd, sileut, on the shore. 

They walk*d, wom gaunt with caresy 
Where land and billow meet — 

And of that land was their^s 
The dust upon their feet. 

Yet they, erewhile, had lands 
Which plenteous harvests bore ; 

But, spoird by Russian hands, 
Their own was their*8 no more. 

They came to cross the foam. 
And seek, beyond the deep, 

A happier, safer home— 
A land where sowers reap. 
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Tei, while the playfnl gold 
LaughM into purply green 

The crimson clouds that roird 
The sea and 8ky between, 

The youth his brow nprais^d 
From thoughts of deepeBt wo, 

And on the ooean gaz*d, 
Like one who £ront8 a foe. 

The sire was cahn and mild, 
And brightly shone his eye ; — 

How like a stately child. 
He look*d on sea and sky ! 

Bat on his son^s lean cheek. 
And in his hands, grasp*d hard, 

A heart, that scomM to break, 
With dreadfül feelings warr'd. 

For he had left behind 
A wife, who dungeonM lay ; 

And loathed the moumful wind, 
That sobb*d — ^Away, away ! 

Five boys and girls had he : 
In fetters pin*d they all ; 

And wheu he saw the sea, 
On him he heard them calL 

Oh, fiercely he dashM down 
The tear — that came, at length- 

Then, almost with a firown. 
He prayM to God for strength. 

" Hold up !" the fiither cried, 
*' If Poland cannot thrive, 

The mother o*er the tide, 
May follow wilh her/««. 

<' But Poland yet shall flmg 
Dismay on Poland's foes, 

As when the Wizard King* 
ATeng*d her ancient woes. 

** For soon her cause will be 
Roas*d Earope*8 battle cry ; 

' To perish or be free ! 
To conquer or to die !* 



>« 



His hands claspM o*er his head, 
The son look^d up for aid ; 

"Sobeit,Lord!"he8aid, 
And stUl look*d up, and pray*d, 

Till from his eyes, like rain, 

When first the bladc clouds grow], 
The agony of pain, 

In tean, gush'd from his souL 



EPISTLE. 



My pious Friend ! what shall I say 
To one so wise and grave ? 

I got your letter t'other day ; 
It bids me be a slave. 



* The name which the Tark8,in theirsuperttitious 
Iread, gave to the great Sobiesld. 



^^ Discard,** yon say, *' the poor man^ pain, 

The poor man*s joys disourd ; 
Such themes,** you say, '^ true bards disdain ;* 

I, then, am no true bard. 

Because your dog obeys you well. 

And well by you is fed, 
Must I obey the dogs of hell 

Who growl, and snatch my bread ? 

Slaves fawn ; but do they fawn for nought ? 

Yes, ftlaves there are, indeed, 
Who bribe themselves with their own groat, 

And lick the dogs they feed I 

A better um will I prefer, 

Nor fawn on fool or knave, 
Like many a tyrant-homager ; 

Inmiortall yet a slave. 



SPENSERIAN. 



I saw a horrid thing of many names. 

And many shapes. Some call'd it wealth, some 

power, 
Some grandeur. From its heart it shot black 

flfunes, 
That scorchM the souls of millions, hour by hour ; 
And its proud eyes rainM everywhere a shower 
Of hopeless lifo, and helpless misery ; 
For, spous'd to fraud, destruction was its dower ! 
But its cold brightness could not hide frt>m me 
The parent base of crime, the nurse of poTerty ! 



SPENSERIAN. 

The marble forma of mortals half diyine 
Yield silently the impress grand of mind 
To time and ruin : long the weltering brine, 
With heaven^s red holt and reinless blast combined, 
Assails the rock in vain : even in the wind. 
Slow bums the mighty oak, the forest-king, 
Majestic still : so, lofty souls, declined 
From their high deeds, a careless mantle fling 
0*er cureless wounda, and smile — ^though life is 
withering. 



SPENSERIAN. 



A tear for theo ? Not, Byron, if thy name 
Shall be a watchword to unchain the slave, 
RoUins o*er tyrant^s hearts like thundering flame, 
And kmdling, as with soul, th* embattled wave ; 
Till conquering Freedom, on their briny grave, 
Find Greeks lUce thoee who died at Salamis. 
Arise, and equal them, ye modern brave ! 
Let past and future ages yield to this ( 
And be your names a spell, as Byron*s was and tb. 



SPENSERIAN. 

A tear for Byron ? Weakness moums the weak, 
And Beauty dies in weeping Loves* embrace. 
And common frailties common sorrows seek. 
But Scourger of the scourgers of thy race ! 
Thou aw*8t me so, that to thy resting place 
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I bring stern feelings, not unmixed with fear. 
Standing before the fear*d of all the base, 
I, who oft wept thee, cannot weep thee her«, 
Bard of the broken heart, high soul, and bnming 
tear ! 



AIR AND LIGHT ON STANEDGE. 

Air—vital Air ! and beauty-breatbing Light ! 
The acred demöns have not tax^d you here ; 
As in the dim town^s thick blood-äiickening night 
Of nights and days, where men from year to year 
Toil tot restricted food. Twins ! pure and bright 
As sister angels, clad in stainless white ! 
Free dwell ye on the niountain*8 summit bare : 
And man shall yet be free, in heirs despite, 
To reap enfranchised harvests everywhere ; 
Nor Want ask leave to toil, law-wedded to Despair, 



COMB AND GONE. 

The silent moonbeams on the drifted snow 

Shine cold, and pale, and blue, 
While through the cottage-door the yule log*8 glow 
Cast on the iced oak*8 trunk and gray rock^s brow 

A ruddy hue. 

The red ray and the blue, distinct and fSur, 

Like happy groom and bride, 
With azured green, and emerald-orange glare, 
Gilding the icicles from branches bare, 

Lie aide by side. 

The door is open, and the fire bums bright, 

And Hannah, at the door, 
Stands — through the clear, cold, mooned, and starry 

night, 
Gasing intently towards the scarce-seen height, 

O^er the white moor. 

^Tis Chriatmas eve 1 and, frt>m the distant town. 

Her pale apprenticed son 
Will to hu heart-sick mother hasten down. 
And snatch bis hour of annual transport — ^flown 

Ere well begun. ' 

The Holy Book unread upon bis knee, 

Old Alfred watcheth calm ; 
Till Edwin comes, no solenm prayer prays he, 
Till Edwin comes, the text he cannot see, 

Nor chant the psaJm. 

And comes he not ? Yea, from the wind-swept hiU 

The cottage-fire he sees ; 
While of the past remsmbrance drinks her fill, 
Crops childhood's flowers, and bids the unfrozen rill 

Shine through green trees. 

In thought, he hears the bee hum o^er the moor ; 

In thought, the sheep-boy^s call ; 
In thought, he meets his mother at the door ; 
lu thought, he hears his father, old and poor, 

" Thank God for all" 

His sister he beholds, who died when he. 

In London bound, wept o*er 
Her last sad letter ; vain her prayer to see 
Poor Edwin yet again : — ^he ne*er will be 

Her playmate more I 



No more with her will hear the bittem boom 

At evening^s dewy close ! 
No more with her will wander where the broom 
Contends in beauty with the hawthom bloom 

And budding rose I 

Oh, love is strength I love, with divine control, 

Recalls us when we roam ! . 
In living light it bids the dimmed eye roll. 
And gives a dove^s wing to the fainting soul. 

And bears it home. 

Home I — ^that sweet word hath tumed his pale lip 
red, 
Belumed his fireless eye ; 
Again the moming o*er his cheek is spread ; 
The early rose, that seemed for ever dead, 
Retums to die. 

Home ! home ! — Behold the cottage of the moor, 

That hears the sheep-boy^s call 1 
And Hannah meets bim at the open door 
With faint fond scream ; and Alfred, old and poor, 

«'ThanksGodforalir 

His lip is on his mother*8 ; to her breast 

She clasps him, heart to heart ; 
His hands between bis father*s hands are pressed ; 
They sob with joy, caressing and caressed : 

How soon to part ! 

Why should they know that thou so soon, O Death I 

Wilt pluck him, like a weed ? 
Why fear consumption in his quick-drawn breath ? 
Why dread the hectic flower, which blossometh 

That Worms may feed ? 

They talk of other days, when, like the birds. 
He culled the wild flower*s bloom, 

Androamed the moorland, with the houseless herds; 

They talk of Jane^s sad prayer, and her last words, 
*' Is Edwin come ?" 

He wept. But still, almost tili moming beamed, 

They talked of Jane — then slept. 
But, though he slept, his eyes, half open, gleamed ; 
For still of dying Jane her brother dreamed. 

And, dreaming, wept. 

At mid-day he arose, in tears, and sought 

The churchyard where she lies. 
He found her name beneath the snow-wreath 

wrouglit ; 
Then, from her grave, a knot of grass he brought, 

With tears and sighs. 

The hour of parting came, when feelings deep 

In the heart^s depth awake. 
To bis sad mother, pausing oft to weep, 
He gave a token, which he bade her keep 

For £dwin*s sake. 

It was a grassy sprig, and aubum tress, 

Together twinc^ and tied. 
He left them, then, for ever I could they less 
Than bless and love that type of tenderness ? — 

Childless they died I 

Long in their hearts a cherished thought they wofe; 

And tili their latest breath, 
Blessed him, and kiss*d his last gift o*er and o^fir ; 
But they beheld their Edwin*s &oe no more 

In life or death ! 
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For where the upheavM sea of trouble foams, 

And 8orrow*a billows rave, 
Men, in the wildemess of mvnad homes, 
Far from the deeert, where the wild flock iDams, 
Dug Edwui*B grave. 



A THUNDER STORM IN WINTER. 

He spake to eye and ear I and, like a tree 
Rooted in heaven, shot down the branchy flame, 
While the blue moonlight Tamshed suddenly. 
Brighter than light on snow, the brightness came, 
Filling the vales with forests of stränge fire, 
The streams with blood ; and flinging o*er the doud 
Banners of crimson. lac'd with silver wire. 
Down to mute eartn the giant darkness bowed, 
Giving the hill immeasurable height, 
That propp'd the sky ; then changed the troubled 

form, 
While from his bosom feil the headlong weight 
Of vollied hail ; and, whispering through the storm, 
The thunderer spake aeain : '* What fear'st thou ? 

Live^ poor worm I 



PROLOGUE TO THE CORN-LAW 
RHYMES. 

For thee, my country, thee, do I perform, 

Stemly, the duty of a man bom free, 

Heedless, though ass, and wolf, and venomous 

worm, 
Shake ears and fangs, withbrandishMbray, at me ; 
Alone as Crusoe on the hostile sea, 
For thee, for us, for onr% do I upraise 
The Standard of my song ! for thine and mine 
I toll the knell of Englacd^s better days ; 
And lift my hated Toioe that mine and thine 
May undegrade the human form divine. 
Perchance that Toice, if heard, is heard too late : 
The buried dust of Tyre may wake, and sway 
ReconquerM seas ; but what shall renovate 
The dead-alive, who dread no judgment day ? 
Souls, whom the lust of gold hath tumed to clay ? 
And what but scom and slander will reward 
The rabble^s poet, and his honest song ? 
Gambler for blanks 1 thou play^st an idiot*s card ; 
For, sure to fall, the weak attack the streng, 
Ay, but what strength is their's,whose might is based 

on wrong ? 



TO SAINT A. A- 



Why doth the lark prodaim- that he is free P 
The swallow chase the sunbeams in his glee ? 
And winds and streams, like happiest boys at play, 
Sport with the wild rose on the Sabbath-day ? 
Because the Hater of the heart of guile 
Loves the glad worship of the song and smile. 
Go, kill the insect, lest it sport its hoür — 
Or dash the dew.drop from the happy fiower : 
But hope not that God*s power will quail to thine, 
Flowers oease to bloom, or Sabbath suns to shine ; 
Or that, when justice wakes, to pay her debt, 
LoDg-soffering will forgive tiiee, or forget, 
Or foil on Infamy*s broad page to write 
All loathsome names with thine, Monk-hearted 
hypocrite ♦ 



FROM GOETHE. 

How like a stithy is this land ! 

And we lie on it like good metal 
Long hammerM by a senseless haud ! 

But will such thumping make a kettle ? 



CANNING. 



He rose — a Veteran proud of honest soars ; 
He stood — a bard, with lightning in his look ; 
He spoke — Apollo had the voice of Mars : 
His £rown all hope from phalanx'd faction took, 
While flashed his satire, like a falchion bared, 
On all who meanly thought, or basely dared. 
He spoke, and died. And therefore must the sky 
Retum to sunless, moonless. starless night ? 
And therefore must the hopes of commerce fly 
To climes unsatrapp'd ? O departing light, 
Linger awhile ! thy loveliness is might, 
And youth, and glory. Earth, from east to west, 
Uplift thy multitudinous hands in prayer ! 
Laugh, stormy Russ ! to thee the worst is best. 
Shout, foes of Man ! the scourge and rack prepare ! 
But, Erin, there is hope in thy despair. 
And, FreedomI faint not thou, though Canning dies. 
Weak is the State, and tottering to its fall, 
That on one mind for strength and life reUes ; 
That State shall be an omen unto all 
Who stand nut self-supported, and appal 
E*en tyrants, blindly diggiog their own graves. 
But Freedom's hope, when other hope is none, 
Calm, or perturb^d, remains ; like winds and wares, 
Alike surviving battles lost or won ; 
More deathless than the dust of Marathon. 



FOREST WORSHIP. 

Within the sun-Iit forest, 

Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 

We lift our hearts on high : 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 

Our country*s strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God ! they can^t prevent 

The lone wildflowers from blowing ! 

High, high above the tree-tops, 

The lark is soaring free ; 
Where streams the light thtough broken clouds 

His speckled breast I see : 
Beneath the might of wicked men 

The poor man^s worth is dying ; 
But, thank'd be God ! in spite of them, 

The lark still warbles flying ! 

The preacher prays, "Lord, bloss us !" 

'* Lord, bloss us !'* echo cries; 
" Amen !'* the breezes murmur low ; 

" Amen !" the rill replies : 
The ceaseless teil of wo*wom hearts 

The proud with pangs are paying ; 
But here, O God of earth and heaven ! 

The humble heart is praying ? 

How softly, in the pauses 

Of song, re-echoed wide, 
The cush it's coo, the linnet^s lay, 

O'er rill and river glide t 
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With OTÜ deeds of evil men 
Th^ affrighted land is riDgmg ; 

But still, O Lord ! the pious heart 
And soul-toned voice are singmg 1 



Hush ! hush! the preacher preacheth: 

" Wo to the oppressor, wo !" 
But sudden gloom o*ercasts the san 

And sadden'd flowera helow : 
So frowns the Lord ! — but, tyrants, ye 

Deride his Indignation, 
And see not in his gather^d brow 

Your days of tribulation I 

Speak low, thou heayen-paid teacher ! 

The tempest bursts above : 
God whispers in the thunder : hear 

The terrors of his loye ! 
On useful hands, and honest hearta, 

The base their wrath are wreaking ; 
But, thank*d be God I they can*t prevent 

The storm of heav^ Crom qpeaking. 



A SONG IN EXILE. 

Yes, with groans my lyre is stmng ; 
Tears, from Poland*s min wrang, 
Flow in music from my tongoe, 

Poland^s tears and Iaberty^k 

England saw onr setting son I 
Brilons I was it wisely done ? 
Yoa gave Warsaw to the Hun ! 

Why not London, Englishman ? 

Lo ! while Bussia*8 iron tread, 
Where we feil or whence we fled, 
Shakes the dust of Poland*s dead ! 
Europe trembles guiltily I 

Tyrant ! twkse we overthrew 
Hordes of thine, to tyrants tme ! 
Twice we smote and twice we slew, 

Beereant France! thy conquerors. 

Yet, with US was Europe sold ; 
CkkuPs delay and England*s gold, 
Frighted France and Britain cold, 

Bribed the Gk>th to purchase her. 

Poland feil — and they may faU, 
Crush'd on Freedom*s funeral pall ; 
But the Lord is Lord of all ; 

Thou, O Father, tremblest not 1 

Hopeless, homeless, do we roam ? 
Be Revenge cur hope and home! 
Thoughts that quench, in gory foaoiy 
Moscow*s fiery funeral ! 

By Polonia^s gory sod! 
Dig thou Wide, Polonia*s Gk>d, 
Dig thou deep, where freemen trod, 
Ru8Bia*8 grave and Tyranny^s. 



SPENSEBIAN. 



Thou art not bread-tax*d, Falcon! thou fear'st not 
The haughty worms that feed on toil defied ; 
Thou art not on the page of heay*n a blot ; 



Thou scom*st to fatten beastly power and pride : 
Tfaerefore the free air weds thy dauntless side, 
The all-bless*d sun, undazzled, meets thine eye, 
The chainless cloud thy wing. Oh, wheeling wide, 
Bid soul-bow*d man look upward ! where the sky, 
Arming for battle, growls, ^ Rise, Slaye ! be free, 
or die !" 



EPITAPH, 



Our friend, when otherfriend was none; 
Our Champion, when we had but one ; 
CursM by all rogues, beneath this sod 
Bill Cobbett lies— a Man, by God I 



SONG. 



Hurrah for the land of the high and the low, 
Where the only man safe is the lowest of all ! 
Where tenpenny Jem sneers at ninepenny Joe, 
And the low ape the lofty, and pride fears no fkll ; 
And Dick, from the popnshop, looks big as a prince 
At Tom £rom the pop-ahop a Saturday since. 

Hurrah for the land where the scab of to-day 
Claims kindred with ulcers a hundred years old. 
And new pus tums pale, lest the knife cut away 
Some Ancient of Fetor, gore-clotted with gold. 
And lively and lousy with venom, that makes 
The grübe which it drops upon tum into snakes. 

But — Day of the banquet for long-trampled worms, 
When millions, all hissing and fang*d, will come 

forth! 
Oh, neVr may*st thou dawn upon horrible forms, 
That will sweep o*cr the isle like the wing of Üao 

north, 
Drink horror for wine, under shriek-shaken skies, 
And quench thy red light in the glare of their eyes ! 



ON AN ORIGINAL SKETCH, 

DRAWN WITH A PXNCIL ON A WALL, BT MT SON, 

FRANCIS. 

I saw a head, a young but lifeless hee — . 
On its dark hair, and two white wings, reposed, 
As on a pillow. Tears had left their traoe 
Down each sad cheek ; beneath dim eyes half- 

closed, 
The calm lips smiled ; and like a sky arose, 
Amid tbick curls, the forehead domed for thought. 
It lay, as if the soul— though wom with woes, 
And Imthed in partmg tears — serenely soueht 
For strength in sleep, before it wing*d its mght 
From darkness, doubt, and dost, to dwdl witb 
God, in light. 



LEGION. 



A PORTRAIT« 



Wallowing in wealth, and yet an almoner ! 
Shark goes not tö the worUiouse for his pay, 
But wrings his bread-tax from the laboorer ; 
Then to the treadmill takes his ri^teons way, 
To see his yictim-vagabonds dispUy 



J: 



I 



MISCELLANEOÜS F 



Their British Tirtues — but he neyer treads ! 
In vain, ihe merchant pleads for leave to seil ; 
In vain, for leare to toil, the labourer pleads ; 
In vain, to Shark, of rain*d trade we teil 1 
Oh, for a law to purge this demon^s hell, 
And cast out fiends 1 er teach the nuisanoe vile 
He must not make the general loss bis gain ! 
Or whip him naked through the bankrupt isle ! 
l*hat he may reap some portion of the pain 
With which he sows our hearths, and so restrain 
His dey^lish appetite for Famine*s tears t 



SONG. 



They sold the chairs, they took the hed, and went ; 
A fiend*8 look after them the hnsband sent ; 
His thin wife held him faintly, but in Tain ; 
She saw the alehouse in his scowl of pain— 

Huriah, for bread-taxM Enghuid ! 

Upon her pregnant womb her band she laid, 
Then stabb^d her living child I and shriek*d, dis- 

mayM — 
^' Oh, rrhy had I a mother !** wildly said 
That saddest mother, gazing on the dead — 

Hurrah for bread-taxM England ! 

Slowly she tumM, and sought the süent room— 
Her last-bom child*s lone dwellingplace and tomb ! 
Because they oould not purchase earth and prayer, 
The dear dead boy had long lain ooffin*d there ! — 

Hurrah for bread-tax'd England ! 

But that boy hath a sister — ^where is she ? 
Dying, where none a chemb fall*n may see :— 
^' Mother ! O come I'* she sobs, with stifled groan, 
In that blest isle, where pity turns to stone — 

Hurrah for bread-tax*d England ! 

Before the judge, the childless stoöd amazed, 
With none tosay, " My Lord I the wretchis cnused." 
Crowds saw her perish, but all eyes were dry ; 
Drunk, in the crowd, her husband saw her die I 

Hurrah for bread-taxM England ! 

Around the murderer^s wrists they lock the chain : 
What, tyrant ? whom hath Rapine^s victim slain ? 
The widow, hunger-stung and sorrow-bent, 
Who ask*d, with tears, her lodger's weekly rent ! 

Hurnih for bread-tax*d England ! ^ 

O Wholesale Dealers in waste, want, and war ! 
Would that your deeds were written !— >and they 

are ! 
Written andgraved, on minds and hearts oppressM ; 
StampM deep, and blood*bumt-in, o*er realms un- 

bless'd !— 

Hurrah for bread-tax*d England ! 



TO ME COSTELLO, 

ON HIS INSTITUTION FOR BRBAKINO THS STONB IN 

THB BLADDBR. 

The man who bade the needle 

Point ever to its star, 
Gave many a land a sister^land, 

0*er roaring seas afar« 
Watt's vapoury lever yet shall lift 

All hearts that pine and languish | 
And Cluley*s skill, Costello^s worth, 

Hare found a heaVn for anguibh« 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 



SPENSEBIAI^. 

All unmatchM Shakspeare, and the blind old Man 
Of London, hymn in every land and clime 
Our country^s praise, while many an artisan 
Spins for her^'glory schpol-taught lays sublime. 
Them in her bosom, be they bl^uok or rhyme, 
ObUvious spirits gently will infer. 
But three unborrowM stndns wUl to all time 
Give honour, glory, highest laud to her — 
Thalaba ! Peter Bell I the Ancient Mariner I 



OGDEN. 



Where now art thou, in thy despair, 

*' Revered and ruptured Ogden !** where ? 

Still dost thou live, to feel and see 

The woes of bread-tax*d misery, 

Which justly scourge the thousands rile 

Who paid thy pangs with taunt and smile ? 

Or, like thy praised and classic foe, 

Hast thou thy bed with worms below ? 

From Chiswick's halls^^no more to sneer, 

With pauper lords, at victims here — 

Pierced by the shaft of coward scom. 

In mournfhl State, we .saw hira bome. 

But thou didst quit the dungeon*s shade, 

With none to pity, none to aid, 

While he stood up in pomp and might, 

Like fire at noon, a light in light — 

Tyrants self-doomM ! whose withering worda 

Are cruel as your jails and swords ! 

Lo ! men yet live, though scoraM they be, 

Who gibbet for etemity I 

And yet your bread-tax lives, to say 

That Sidmouth lived, and Castlereagh ; 

And t^ a nation, triumph-lost, 

What thirty years of crime may cost ! 



SONG. 



O why is gladness tumed to wo ? 

And wealth to beggary too ? 
John Payall ! if thou dost not know, 

Ask Blucher's Waterloo. 

And why doth Hope take wing and fly ? 

And why is Conscience gone ? 
Ask Pitt in hell— or, by and by, 

Ask Famine^s Wellington. 



PAPER AND GOLD. 

Your paper-rents, ye breadtax-eaters, 

Are paid in gold to you I 
And what ye owe was lent by creatures 

Who pay the interest too I 
Your Shilling, Drones, is twice a Shilling ! 

While our's is scarce a groat ! 
And we*re unable and unwilling 

To teil for less than nought. 
What gain we by your vaunted acres, 

And palaced meanness ? Zounds ! 
One loiä for two at every baker's ! 

Twelve Shillings for two pounds ! 



What l¥ill your wheat at Hamburgh bring you, 

When we to trade forget ? 
And mortgagees for interest wring you ? 

Or seil for half the debt ? 



THOMAS. 



Thou art not dead, my son t my son ! 

But €rod hath hence removM theo : 
Thou canst not die, my buried boy, 

While lives the sire who lov'd thee. 
How canst thou die, while weeps for thee 

The broken heart that bore thee ; 
And e*en the thought that thou art not 

Can to her soul restore thee ? 
Will grief forget thy willingness 

To run before thy duty ? 
The love of all the good and true, 

That filled thine eyes with beauty ? 
Thy pitying grace, thy dear request, 

When others had offended, 
That made thee look as angels look, 

When great |;ood deeds are ended ? 
The strength with which thy soul sustainM 

Thy woes and daily wasting ? 
Thy prayer, to stay with us, when sure 

Hiat thou from us wast luisting ? 
And that last smile, which seem'd to say — 

'* Why cannot ye restore me ?" 
Thy look'd farewell is in my heart, 

And brings thee still before me. 
What though the change, the fearful change, 

From thought, which left thee never, 
To unremembering ice and clay, 

Proclaim thee gone for ever ? 
Thy half-dos'd lids, thy uptum*d eyes, 

Thy still and lifeless tresses ; 
Thy marble lip, which moves no more, 

Yet more than grief expresses ; 
The silence of thy coffinM snow, 

By awed remembrance cheridi*d ; 
These dwell with me, like gatherM flowers, 

That in their April periä'd. 
Thou art not gone, thou canst not go, 

My bud, my blasted blossem ! 
The pale rose of thy faded ÜEice 

Still withers in my bosom. 
Mystery of Mysteriös, 

That took^st my poor boy from me ! 
What art thou, Death ? all-dreaded Death \ 

If weakness can o*ercome thee ? 
We hear thee not ! we see thee not, 

E^en when thy arrows wound us ; 
But, viewleas, printless, echoless, 

Thy Steps are ever round us. 
Though more than lifo a mystery 

Art thou, the undeceiver, 
Amid thy trembling worshippers 

Thou seest no true believer. 
No I — ^but for lifo, and more than life, 

No fearful search could find thee : 
Tremendous shadow ! who ii^ He 

That ever Stands behind thee ? 
The Power who bids the worm deny 

The beam that o^er her blazes, 
And veils from us the holier light 

On which the seraph gazes, 
Where bums the throne of Him, whose name 

The sunbeams here write faintly ; 
And where my child a stranger Stands 

Amid the blest and saintly, 



n^>^^-vw*<p 



MISCELLANEOÜS 1 



And sobs aloud — while in bis eyes 
The tears, o^erflowing, gather — 

*' They oome not yet ! — until they come, 
Heay*n is not Ueav^n, my Father ! 

Why come they not ? why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me ? 

does she love me — love me still ? 
I know my mother loves me ! 

Then send her soon ! and with her send 

The brethren of my bosom ! 
My sisters too ! Lort^ let them all 

Bloom round the parted blossem ! 
The only pang I coidd not bear 

Was leaving them behind me : 

1 cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me !^ 



I»» 



BIGOTRY. 



When calm minds strongly shoot into the night 
Their shafts of lightning, no rousM hamlet screams ; 
Bat HftrltT^pfti^ dies, pierced through and through 

with light, 
That casts m silence round its useful beams. 
Not so, when Zealots twang into the dark, 
Flight after flight, their mischief-whizzing spears ; 
Though, thunder-winged, they hit or miss the mark, 
They never fall to fire their own long ears, 
Which blaze with splendour not to be endured, 
Except by them whose bams and com-ricks are 

insured. 



SPENSEBIAN. 



f^rom sordid thraldom, and a shameful ban, 
Who hath redeemM aspersM Democracy ? 
King-loath*d Golumbia^s brave and wise old man. 
Rejoice, O World ! — Qoä said, '^ Let Jackson be 1'* 
And at bis feet died swoll^n Monopoly ! 
Rejoice I bis triumph saves no Single state, 
But every state ; it saith — '^ Let trade be free !^' 
Lene Washington ! another good and great, 
Hath eam'd a deathless name — ^and every villain^s 
hate. 



THE SOLAND GOOSE. 

Scotsmen ! what Scotch Chalmers saith 

Do ye devotely trust ; 
In God and nature put no fiiith, 

But, chüdless, mix with dust. 

Become extinct, ye noble race 
Of Watt, and Bruce, and Bums I 

That Paddy Whack may take your place. 
And men make room for Keme& 

Die all unmarried, Englishmen ! 

So Chalmers bids ye die ; 
Become extinct ! and then — What then ? 

Ask Looney Twalter's sty. 

Daughters of Milton^s mind and heart ! 

Will ye God's will approve ? 
Ko, caU him Pool I bid bHss depart ! 

Reject earth*s heav^n of love t 
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From infancy to youth ; from schoolboy days, 

When lifo with stones and flowers 
Sports, like the stream that with the sunbeam {days, 
Till age counts fearfully his numbered days — 

We waste our powers. 

What doth the man but what the ohild hath done ? 

We live, we talk, we move I 
Tide best of all who prate beneath the sun ; 
The praised of all who smile, and talk, and ron ; 

Bat live and love. 

And if the best are like the nseless gern 

That shines in idle State ; 
Heavy, on those who crush the useful stem^ 
Heai^will fall the band of God on them 

who live and hate ! 

Who bruise the weak, but bind no broken reed ; 

Who know not ruth nor shame ; 
Who, flowerless, ban the flower, to plant the weed; 
And curse the toiling worms on whom they feed. 

In Qod^B great name ! 

Can I not crush them ? No. Then, waming voice, 

Teach me to welcome thee ! 
I cannot crush them. Let me then rejoice 
Beoause thou call'st ; and make my fate my choice^ 

Bound and yet free. 

Ib it not love, to loathe the loveless ? Yea, 

*Tis love like God's to man I 
The love of angels for their God ! — Away ! 
Such love alone repayeth those who pay — 

No other can. 

They love not God, who do not hate man*s foes, 

With hatred — not like mine — 
But deep as Hell and blacker. To loathe those 
Who blast the hope of freedom as it blows, 

Is love divine. 

Ah ! many a blossem of the holy tree 

Hath blossomM but to fade ! 
Poland ! the tears of nations flow for thee ! 
Thy bud of late redemption, Italy, 

In dost is laid ! 

But hath no hope cheerM man^s despair since first 

I trod thy margin, Don ? 
Yea, mighty links of evil^s chain are hurst ; 
And thev who curse, and wUl not bless, aocurs*d 

Fall, one by one. 

Though Poland bleeds where Kosciusko died, 

Hark I truth-taught millions say, 
To thrones, crime- sceptred, '* Lo, you are defied !*' 
And, at my birth, Bedemption^s angel cried, 

"America!" 

Then, Rivers, teil my mother earth, I come 

To slumber on her breast ! 
For, lo, my drooping thoughts refuse to bloom •' 
^y spirit shakes its fetters. I crave room 

For rest, for rest. 



King-humbline Miscreancy to starve them now ?— 
Spirit of Britiä Trade ! thy merchant-kings 
Should wear a crown of foolscap on their brow, 
With this inscription : " Traffic*s creeping things ! 
Where Beckford was a man, we are Dirt*s un&r- 
lings!" 



SPENSERIAN. 



Spirit of British trade ! — but thou, mean slave, 
Whom vermin feed on, spirit none hast thou ! — 
O for the voice of Oromwell from the grave, 
To ask why men, whose sires were free, allow 



FUNERAL HYMN. 

Father 1 our brother*s course is nm. 
And we bring home thy weary son ; 
No more he teils, no more he weeps ; 
And shall we moum because he sleeps ? 

He thank*d thee, God of earth and sky, 
For all that creep, and all that fly ; 
For weeds, that silent anthems raise, 
And thoughts, that n^vke their silence praise. 

For every thom and every flower f 
For conquering Right and baffled Power ; 
For all the meek and all the proud. 
He thank*d the Lord of sun and doud. 

For soul to feel and sight to see, 
In all thy works, but types of thee ; 
For all tifiy works, and for thy word. 
In life and death, he thank*d thee, Lord. 

He thank*d thee too for struggles long ; . 
For storms, that make the feeble streng ; 
For every pang thy goodness gave ; 
For hope deferrM — and for the grave. 

Oh, welcome in the mom, the read 
That climbs to virtue*s high abode ! 
But when descends the evening dew, 
The inn of rest is welcome too. 



«* 



Thou sayst to man, " Arise, and nm 
Thy glorious course, like yonder sun \ 
But when thy children need repose, 
Their Father^s band the curtain draws. 

What though with eyes that yet can weep, 
The sinner trembles into sleep ? 
Thou know*st he yet shall wake and nae 
To gase on Mercy's brigfatest skiea* 

The fearful child, though still caress^d, 
Will tremble on his mother^s breast, 
But he, she knows, is safe from ill, 
Though, watch*d by love, he trembles still. 

Lord ! when our brother wakes, may they, 
Who watch beneath thy footstool, say, 
*' Another Wanderer is forgiven 1 
Another child is bom in heav*n 1** 



FLOWERS FOR THE HEART. 

Flowers 1 winter flowers! — the child ib dead, 

The mother cannot speak : 
softly couch his little head, 

Or Mary*s heart will break 1 
Amid those cprls of flaxen hair 

This pale pink ribbon twine. 
And on the Utile boeom there 

Place this wan lock of mine. 
How like a form in cold white stons^ 

The coffin*d Infant lies ! 



MISCELLANEOU8 F 



Look, Mother, on thy litüe ooe ! 

And tears will flll thine eyes. 
She cannot weq) — ^more fidnt she grows, 

More deadly pale and still : 
Flowers ! oh, a flower ! a winter rose, 

That tiny hand to fiU . 
Go, search the fields I the liehen wet 

Bends o*er th* unfailiog well ; 
Beneath the lurrow lingers yet 

The scarlet pimpemel. 
Peeps not a snowdrop in the bower, 

Where never froze the spring ? 
A daisy ? Ah ! bring chüdhood^s flower I 

The half-blown dfusy bring ! 
Yes, lay the daisy's little head 

Beside the little cheek ; 
O haste ! the last of five is dead ! 

The chÜdless cannot speak t 



TO FANNY. 



BritonesB ! angels loye in theo 
Angehe tmth and piety ; 
But angels do not bow the knee 
^ To God-defying homiddes. 

For others* woes thy bosom bleeds ; 
Deep is thy hate of hateful deeds ; 
But why of words, and forma, and creeds, 
O why art thon the homager ? 

Does tme religion war on mind ? 
Is pure religion deaf and blind ? 
They best serre God, who serve mankind ; 
Christ bade ns feed his little ones. 



then contemn the base and cold ! 
Say to thy sons, '* Be just and bold, 
UnawM by power, unbribed by gold ! 
Britoness I this is piety. 



«> 



Thon bid^st me scom this world of eare ; 
*' For better worlds,** thou say^st, *' prepare ! 
Not I — ^if angel forma are there 
Apologists of tyranny. 

Where Milton*s e3re8, no longer dim, 
See Seraphs walk with slander'd Pym, 
I will not hear the Cherubim 

Sing Tory ödes to Castlereagh. 



1* 



A POET'S EPITAPH. 

Stop, Mortal ! Here thy brother lies, 

The Poet of the Poor. 
His books were rlyers, woods, and skies, 

The meadow, and the moor ; 
His teachers were the tom hearts* wail, 

The tyrant, and the slave, 
The Street, the factory, the jail, 

The palace — and the grave ! 
The meanest thing, earw's feeblest wenn, 

He fear'd to soom or hate ; 
And honour*d in a peasant's form 

The equal of the great. 
But if he loT*d the rieh who make 

The poor man's little more, 
111 could he praise the rieh who take 

From phmder^d ]abour*s störe. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 



I 



And, hau, ye pathless swamps, ye unsairdfloods I — 
Thou owest nought, thou glittering snake, to me ! 
Hi88 ! if thou wilt ! I ask not bread of thee !*' 
And then he plUng^d üito the night of woods. 

The corpse-fed spectre, that had chasM him o'er 
Wo-freighted waves, stopp'd ere he reach'd the 

shore; 
For a voice whisperM from dim caves beneath, 
** Thou niay*st spare one, if millions are behind ! 
Turn then, and cleave the blissful westem wmd 
Back to ^e grave of Hope^ where Love is Death !** 



LINES 



WRITTSN AFTBR 8BBIN0, AT MR JOHN HXPPBN8TALL S 
OF UPPBRTHORPB, NBAR SHBPFIXLD, THB PLATBS 
OF AUDUB0N*8 BIRDS OF AMBRICA. 

'< Painting ia silent musio.** So said one 
Whose prose is sweetest painting.* Audubon ! 
Thou Raphael of great Nature's woods and seas ! 
Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy tree», 
Brinff deathless music from the houseiess waste— 
The umnortality of truth and taste. 
Thou giv'st bright accents to the Toiceless sod ; 
And all thy pictures are mute hymns to Grod. 
Wfay hast thou power to bear th' untravelPd soul 
Through farthest wUds, o*er ocean's stormy roll ; 
And, to the prisoner of disease, bring home 
The homeless birds of oceao^s roaring foam ; 
But that thy skill might bid the desert sing 
The sun-bright plumage of th' Almighty*s wing ? 
With bis own hues thy splendid lyre is struog ; 
For genius speaks the universal tongue. 
** Come,*' cries the bigot, black with pride and wine — 
*' Come aiid hear me — the Word of God is mine !'^ 
'' But I,'^ saith He, who paves with suns his car, 
And maJces the storms his ooursers from afar» 
And« with a gUnoe of his all-dazzling eye, 
Smites into crashing fire the boundless sky — 
** I speak in this sidft 8ea-bird*s speaking eyes, 
These passion-shiver*d plumes, these lucid dyes : 
This beauty is my language ! in this breeze 
I whisper love to forests and the seas ; 
I speak in this lone flower — this dew-drop cold — 
That homet's sting — ^yon serpent's neck of gold ; 
These are my accents. Hear them ! and behold 
How well my prophetnapoken truth agrees 
With the dz«ad truth and mystery of these 
Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled mysteries !'* 
Yes, Audubon ! and men shall read in thee 
His language, written for etemity ; 
And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 
Shall live in heaven, and spum the tomb's control, 
Angels shall retranscribe, with pens of fire, 
Thy forms of Nature's terror, love, and Ire, 
Thy copied words of Gk>d — when death-struck suns 
e^^pire. 



ELEGY ON WILLIAM COBBETT. 

O bear him where the rain can fall, 
And where the winds can blow { 

And let the sun weep o*er his pall, 
As to the grave ye go 1 

* Rousseau. 



And in some little lone churchyard, 

Beeide the growing com, 
Lay gentle Natureis stern prose bard, 

Her mightiest peasant-bom I 

Yes ! let the wild-flower wed his grave, 

That bees may murmur near, 
When o'er his last home bend the brave, 

And say — *^ A man lies here.** 

For Britons honour Cobbett^s name, 

Though rashly oft he spoke ; 
And none can scom, and few will blame, 

The low-laid heart of oak. 

See, o*er his prostrate branches, see, 

E'en factious hate consents 
To reverence, in the fallen tree, 

His British lineaments ! 

Though gnarl'd the storm-tossM boughs that 
brav'd 

The thunder^s gatherM scowl, 
Not always through his darkneas raved 

The storm-winds of the souL 

Oh, no ! in hours of golden calm, 

Mom met his forehead hold ; 
And breezy evenixig sung her p^alm 

Beneath his dew-dropp*d gold. 

The wren its crest of fibred fire 

With his rieh bronze oompared, 
While many a youngling^s songful sire 

His acom'd twiglets shared. 

The lark, above, sweet tribute paid, 

Where douds with light were riven i 

And true-Iove sought his blue-bell'd shade, 
'* To bless the hour of heav*D.'* 

E*en when his stormy voice was loud. 

And guilt quaked at the sound, 
Beneath the firown that shook the proud 

The poor a shelter found. 

Dead Oak, thou liv*st ! Thy smitten hands, 

The thunder of thy brow, 
Speak, with stränge tongues, in many lands ; 

And tyrants hear thee NOW l 

Beneath the shadow of thy name, 

Inspired by thy renown, 
Shall future patriots rise to fame, 

And many a sun go down* 



LINES 



I 



ON SXBINO UNXXPBCTBDLY A NBW CHURCH, WHILB 
WALKING, ON TUB 8ABBATH, IN OLD-PARK WOOD, 
NBAR 8HBFFIBLD. 

From Shirecliffe, o*er a silent sea of trees, 

When evening waned o*er Wadsley*s cottages, 

I look'd on Loxley, Rivilin, and Don, 

While at my side stood truth-lov'd Pemberton ;* 

And wondered, £ur beneath me, to behold 

A golden spire, that glowed o*er fields of gold. 

* The unequalled leoturer on the drama. 



MISCKLLANEOÜS 



Out of the earth it rose, with sndden power, 
A bright fljune, growing heavenward^ like a flower, 
Wher^ erst nor temple stood, nor holy psalm 
Rose to the moimtains in the day of calm. 
There, at the altar, plighted hearts may sigh ; 
There, side by side, how soon their dust may lie ! 
Then carven stones the old, old tale will tel( 
That saddens joy with its brief chronicle, 
Till Time, with pinions stolen from the dove, 
Ctently erase the epitaph of love ; 
While rivers sing, on their unwearied way, 
The songs that but with earth can pass away, 
That brings the tempest's accents from afar, 
And breathes of woodbines where no woodbines are I 
Yet deem not that Affection can expire, 
Though earth and skies shall melt in fervent fire ; 
For truth hath written, on the st-arä above — 
'* Affection cannot die, if Q06. is Love !'* 
Whene*er I pass a grave with moss o*ergrown, 
Love seems to rest upon the silent stone, 
Above the wreck of sublunary things, 
Like a tired angel sleeping on his wings. 



EIBBLEDIN ; OR THE CHRISTENING. 

No name hast thon ! lone streamlet 

That lovest Rivilin. 
Here, if a bard may Christen thee, 

1*11 caU thee « Ribbledin ;•' 
Here, where first murmuring from thine um, 

Thy voioe deep joy expresses ; 
And down the rock, like music, flows 

The wildness of thy tresses. 

Here, while beneath the umbrage 

Of Nature*s forest bower, 
Bridged o*er by many a fallen birch. 

And watchM by many a flower, 
To meet thy doud-descended love, 

All trembling, thou retirest — 
Here will I murmur to thy waves 

The sad joy thou inspiiest. 

Dim World of weeping mosses ! 

A hundred years ago, 
Yon hoary-headed holly tree 

Beheld thy streamlet flow: 
See how he bends him down to hear 

The tune that ceases never ! 
Old as the rocks, wild stream, he seems, 

While thou art young for ever. 

Wildest and lonest streamlet ! 

Gray oaks, all liehen^ o^er ! 
Rush-bristied isles 1 ye ivied tmnks 

That marry shore to shore I 
And thou, gnarlM dwarf of centuries, 

Whose snak'd roots twist above me ! 
for the tongue or pen of Bums, 

To teil you how I love ye I 

Would that I were a river, 

To wander all alone 
Through some sweet Eden of the wild, 

In music of my own ; 
And bathM in bliss, and fed with dew, 

DistilPd o'er mountains hoary, 
Return unto my home in heav^n 

On wings of joy and glory I 



* The Bradfield parson will not let them. 
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Memorials grand of death and life, 
That seem from time new life to borrow ! 
Füll many a race haTe ye outlived 
Of men wbose Uvea were crime and sorrow. 

Age öfter age, while Time grew old, 
Yonr writhen boughs. here, slowly lengthen*d ; 
Storm-stricken trees ! your storrny strength 
Fire himdred years have darkly strengthen^d. 
Yet safe beneath your mighty roots 
The busy bee hath made its dwelling ; 
And, at your feet, the little mouse, 
With lifted handa, its joy is telling. 

And, high aboTe the fnll-Toiced lark, 
The sun that loves to see you, beameth 
On lonely rock or mossy trank, 
That with the rock coeval seemeth'; 
While, all around, the desert flowers, 
Where breezes drink their freshness, gather, 
As children oome to kneel and bend 
In prayer aroond their fiather^s lather. 

O could I write upon your gloom 
A Bolemn verse that would not perish, 
My written thoughts should warn and bless, 
And nations savM the precept cherish $ 
For I would bid the dark and sirong 
Be greatly good, and daily stronger, 
That power to wrong, and will to wrong, 
Iiike nends divorced, might pair no longer. 



BURNS. 

That heaven^s l)eloy*d die early, 

Prophetic Pity monms ; 
But old as Truth, although in yoiith, 

Died giant-hearted Bums. 

O that I were the daisy 

That sank beneath his plough, 
Or, '* neighbour meet,** that '* skylark sweet I 

Say, are they nothing now ? 



»» 



»» 



That monse, ^' our fellow mortal, 
Lives deep in Nature*8 heart ; 

Like earth and sky, it cannot die 
Till earth and sky depart 



Thy Bums, child-honoorM Scotlandl 

Is many minds in one ; 
With thought on thought, the name is firanght, 

Of glory^s peasant son. 

Thy Chauoer is thy Milton, 

And might have been thy Teil ; 
As Hampden fought, thy Sidney wrote, 

And would have fought as welL 

Be prond, man-childed Scotland I 

Of earth*8 unpolished gern ; 
And '' Benny Doon," and " heaven aboon,** 

For Bums hath hallowed them. 

Be proud, though sin dishonour'd, 

And grief baptized thy child ; 
As rivers run, in shade and sun. 

He ran his oourses wild. 



Grieve not, though savage forests 

Look*d grimly on the wave, 
Where dim-eyed flowers and shaded bowers 

Seem*d living in the grave. 

Grieve not, though, by the torrent, 

Its headlong course was riven, 
When o*er it came, in clonds and flame, 

Niagara from heaven ! 

For sometimes gently fiowing, 

And sometimes cbiafed to UMun, 
0*er slack and deep, by wood and steep. 

He sought his heavenly home. 



THE TRICOLOR GROSS. 

PARODISD FROM BBRANQBR*8 '* GROSS OF THR 
LEGION OF HONOUR.** 

Thon took*8t thy deep blue from the eyes of the soul. 
And thy white from the foam of the far rolling sea ; 
But, Gross of the Billows ! fam*d far as they roll, 
Why stain thy bright red with the blood of the free ? 
Columbia beheld thee flaunt over her slain, 
When she odl'd up the ghosts of Pym, Hampden, 

and Vane ; 
And steepM were thy folds in the blood of her brave, 
When France broke her chain, to dig tyrants a grave. 

Fam^d Red Gross of England, famed ever to be ! 
Bright Gross of the Tricolor ! when wilt thon wave, 
A meteor in darkness, firom sea unto sea — 
The Symbol of justice, the hope of the slave ? 
Where, where wast thou waving when Poland arose^ 
Grying <' God for Sarmatia I** to Liberty*s foes ? 
Oh, not o*er the ranks of the swom-to^be-free, 
Stained Gross of the Ocean, stain*d ever to be ! 

Stain*d ever ?— No, Ocean I thy Tricolor Gross 
Shall yet shame the Tricolor dreadfuUy fair ; 
Through the ranks of th* oppressor its brightness 

sludl toss 
Defiaoce and havoc, defeat and despur ; 
0*er the treason of priests, the rebellion of kings, 
Our halcyon shall rise, with thy blue on his win^^ 
And sport with the billows wherever they roll, 
Bright, bright as heavVs depth in the eyes of the 

souL 



THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

A voice of grief and anger^ 

Of pity mix*d with scom— > 
Moans o'er the waters of the west, 

Through fire and darkness bome ; 
And fiercer voices join it — 

A wild triumphant yell ! 
For England*s foes, on ocean slain, 

Have heard it where they teXL 

What is that voice which cometh 

Athwart the spectred sea ? 
The voice of men who left their homes 

To make their children free ; 



Z::^ 
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Of men whose hearts were torches 
For Freedom*B quenchleas fire ; 

Of men, whose mothers brave brought forth 
The sire of Franklia's eire. 

They speak ! — ^the Pilgrim Fathera 

Speak to ye from their graves ! 
For earth hath muttered to their bones 

That we are soulless slaves ! 
The Bradfordfl, Carrers, Winslows, 

Have heard the worm complain, 
That less than men opprese the men 

Whose sires were Pym and Vane ! 

What saith the voice which boometh 

Athwart th* uphraiding waves ? 
'* Though slares are ye, our sons are free, 

Then why will you be slaves ? 
The children of your fathers 

"Were Hampden, Pym, and Vane !" 
Land of the sires of Washington, 

Bring forth such men again ! 



A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 

An old man, to the field of graves 

Borne, in his parish-shroud, methought, 

Found, in the land of landless slaves, 
The bed of rest, which long he sought. 

But, after many years had flown, 
That old man rose out of his grave, 

And wondered at his native town. 
And found no honest man a slave. 

Where once that town of trouble stood. 
And he the tyranVs frown had feit, 

Men, in sweet homes, by stream and wood, 
Amid their own green acres dwelt. 

Kor hovel now, nor temple was, 

Where hovete onoe and temples stood ; 

All, all had perishM ! for, alas ! 
Redemption had been steep*d in blood ! 

Remote, an engined dty groan*d 

Where bad men toiled in penal gloom ; 

The Agnews there the Pelhams moauM, 
The Melvilles plied the penal loom. 

Tyrants, not victims, justly bound 
To labour*s chain, alone were slaves : 

And no good man was landless found 
In this sad land, where men have graves. 

But things which penal teil had wrought, 

Converting crime itself to good, 
The blessings of all climates brought 

To those sweet homes, by stream and wood. 

Instinct with life, almost they seemM 
And came and went, when callM or sent 

By tranquil thought, that star-like beam^d 
On each untiring instrument. 

Kot only by his toiling hands, 
But chiefly by his god-like nund. 

Man, sowing bliss, in distant lands, 
Made earth a garden for mankind. 
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T%ey curse Gk>d*s blessings ; and, with blasphemies, 
Hallow the arrow at oiir Titais aim*d, 

Laading the madness that xnakes precious things, 
Yea, things most precious, worthleas ! Heav*ii 
is b]am*a, 

And hope and action droop their palsied wings, 

Beoaose our lords are breadtax-eating kings. 



LEAVES AND MEN. 

Drop, drop into the grave, Old Leaf, 

Drop, dirop into the grave ; 
Thy acom*s grown, thy aoom*s sown — 

Drop, drop into the grave. 
Decembers tempest*8 rave, Old Leaf, 
Above thy forest-grave, Old Leaf ; 

Drop, drop into the grave I 

The birds, in spring, will sweetly sing 

That death alone is sad ; 
The grass will grow, the primrose shew 

Tlutt death iJone is sad. 
Lament above thy grave, Old Leaf; 
For what has life to do with grief ? 

*Tis death alone that *s sa£ 

What then ? We two have both lived through 

The sunshine and the rain ; 
And bleasM be he, to me and thee, 

Who sent bis snn and rain ! 
WeVe had our sun and rain, Old Lea^ 
And Qod will send again, Old Leaf, 

The sunshine and the rain. 

Raoe af ter raee of leaves and men, 

Bloom, wither, and are gone ; 
As winds and waters rise and fall, 

So life and death roll on ; 
And long as ocean heaves, Old Leaf^' 
And bud and üade the leaves, Old Leaf, 

Will life and death roll on. 

How like am I to thee, Old Leaf! 

We^ll drop together down ; 
How like art thou to me, Old Leaf I 

We*ll drop together down« 
I'm gray and thou art brown, Old Leaf! 
We*U drop together down, Old Leaf, 

We*ll drop together down 1 

Drop, drop into the grave, Old Leaf^ 

Drop, drop into the grave ; 
Thy acom*s grown, thy acom*s sown-^ 

Drop, drop into the grave. 
Deoember*s tempests rave, Old Leaf, 
Above thy forest grave, Old Leaf; 

Drop, drop into the grave I 



SONG. 

They tax our bread, they leat our souls, 

They brutaüze despair ; 
They mock the victims they embrute, 

And cry, " What beasts they are !" 
Their talk is still of guns and swords ; 

But soon their pride shall see, 
We need no swords to oonquer slaves. 

And set Ae tyrants free. 



That slaves they are, and beggars too, 

By Statute they declare ; 
Rascals by act of Parliament ! 

Behold what beasts they are ! 
Their hearts, ringM round with ignoraiico, 

Are fetter*d to disdain ; 
Fraud jails their souls, and meanness links 

Their lusts to Folly*s chain. 

We bought my Lord the hat he wears, 

We bought bis lady^ef gown ; 
We bought the squire Yob coach and four ; 

But wish heM use bis own. 
Arms ! Let them prate of gun and lance ! 

Nor gun nor lance need we : — 
What ! tum our fetters into swords ? 

No-Hset our tyrants free I 

Oh, would they swap, for honest bread, 

The chains they forge and wear, 
From heav'n, to visit man on earth, 

The angels would repair ! 
But soon our light shall teach their gloum 

What mind can do and be ; 
We*ll forge no fetters into swords, 

But set our tyrants free. 



SATAN'S WISDOM. 

A Heaven for lords is Britain, 

The land of toil and %nine ; 
In England men work hard for sccni» 

In Ireland men are clamming. 
If HeU itself were Britain, 

Could worse than this be said ? 
If devils were lords in Engknd, 

They oonld but tax our bread- 

ToilM EngUnd ! breadless Erin ! 

Your spoüers prate of Poland ! 
They talk of Russia's acred slaves 

To helots who have no land ! 
They could but starve their feeders. 

And call the fetter*d free, 
If the knout were Britain*s sceptre, 

Abhorr'd from sea to sea I 

In hopeless pain we labour 

For more saints-than Saint Monday ; 
We toil for scom six days in seven. 

And Agnew*s bill for Sunday ; 
If William *s the Reformer, 

Can this be truly said ? 
The Devil *s not King of England ; 

And yet they tax our bread 1 

There *s bread enou^ for Britain, 

Had Britain leave to barter ; 
We*re free to make, but not to seil ! 

Is this Great William*s charter ? 
Or have the Rodens changM him 

For Graham*s soft woollen head ? 
If Peel were King of Enghmd, 

He could but tax our bread. 

Who rob white slaves that black ones 
May still have thane-like masters ? 

Who soothe white slaves with ninefold pangs, 
That bring them shrouds for plaisters ? 



MISCELLANE0U8 P( 



If we were oold as Stanley, 
With hearts of Humber stone, 

And deyils were lords in England, 
They would not curse their owiu 

We^ all free to be honest ; 

Ib Pelham free to cheat us ? 
We*re free to toil for lords and squires, 

And they are free to eat us ; 
O William, the Reformer ! 

ShaU this be tnily said ? 
If the Devil were King of England, 

He would not tax our bread t 

He is too wise a rascal 

To kill the fools who feed him. 
And, through their bellies and their backs, 

Teach slaves they need not heed him ; 
He knowB they like to honoor 

The Altar and the Throne ; 
And, while he eats the matten. 

He will not tax the bone ! 



WILLIAM. 



«« 



Lift, lift me up ! my broken heart 
Most speak before I go : 

Motherl it is deaih to part 
From you — I love you so I 

'' The doctor shunn'd my eyes, and brookM 

Few words firom my despair ; 
But through and through his heart I look*d, 

And saw my cofSn there. 

'' You did not teil me I should die, 
You fear'd your child would grieve ; 

But I am dying I One is nigh 
Whom kmdness can*t deceive. 

" To make my will and bid adieu, 

Before I pass away, 
Few hours are mine ; and short and few 

The words I wish to say. 

" My angel-aunts, I hope, will take 

A little gift from me ; 
So let them cherish for my sake, 

My * Pennant's Zoology.' 

^* My pencU-case must not be lost, 
*Twa8 giv'n me by a brother ; 

1 gr^e it her who loves me most : 

xou will not lose it, mother. 

'* Ere Summer came, I hoped, in God, 

I should a-fishing go : 
Let Henry have my fishing-rod — 

He loves to fish, you know. 

'' Give him my reel, my gimp, my lines, 

My flies with silk mo88*d o^er ; 
Again the lilied summer shines, 

But I shall fish no more. 

'' Edwin and Francis never can 

By these poor eyes be seen ; 
Kiss both for me — ^give this to Ann, 

And this to Mary Green. 

*' Henry and Fanny — Noah, John, 

Ebby and Benjamin, 
Are all at home ; so, one by one, 

Dear mother, bring them m. 
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The breaih is gone, the mal is flown, 

The Ups no longer move ; 
God o*er my child hath slowly thrown 

His veil of dreadful love. 

O thou changM dost ! pale form th«t tak*tt 
All hope from fond comidaint 1 

Thou sad mute eloqaenee, that mak*8t 
The listener*B ipirU faint. 

And, oh, ve dreamy fears, that rest 

On dark realities t* 
Why preach ye to the trembling breast, 

Truths which are mysterifis ? 



BAWL BRAWL HALL. 

Onr neighbour Tim sings small, 
When Betty brews a brawi ; 
And praying means a squall, 

At Bawl Brawl HalL 
But Tnn sings not at all, 
When Betty bawls her bawl, 
And the little stream rans trembling 

By Bawl Brawl Hall 

All silent are the bats, 
All mute the wawling cats, 
When Betty scareB the rata 

At Bawl Brawl Hall: 
Tim, wishing he were hung, 
Says, '* This old peal*8 weU rang I" 
While Startled owLs turn, shrieking, 

From Bawl Brawl Hall 

Right happy near to be, 
The devil shouts with glee, 
** By Grod ! they don't want me 

At Bawl Brawl HaU.** 
Tim sighs like barming beer, 
Till moming comes, to hear 
The curtain lecture ending, 

At Bawl Brawl HalL 



80NO. 



We See the drunkard's wither*d thighs, 
His greenish cheeks, his jaundicM eyes ; 
We hear his wife*s velPd agonies, 

That hang bis lipe with rafoid foam ; 
But have not seen, all strippM and bare, 
The filth and sqoalor which they share, 
The naked heart of his despair, 

The horrors of her hopeleas hojne, 

To him corruption*s pandars preach ; 
Their lore to him our Wortleys teach ; 
He shouts for Shark, he fights for Leech, 

He drinks for every jobber*s Job. 
By men like him are States betrayed, 
And teil is robbM, and rogues are paid ; 
Of such materials mobs are made ; 

And tyrants often want a mob. 

Our dogs are sober ! — Men were they 
Who yellM for drink and sabre-sway, 
When Priestly, in heirs festal day, 

Amid their fires, a martyr stood ? 

* Opium-eater. 



Such tools agün our lords will rieed, 
If drones shall thrive and nattons bleed : 
Slaves ! ye of tyrants are the seed, 

That fastest grows when steepM in blood ! 



THE STARVATION-VALVE. 

The Incarnate Fiend of Selfishness I 

Whom other names men call, 
Where drones tax Labour*s hard-eam*d crost, 

And thieves are lords of ^ ; 
*' Preserve," saith he, " all beaatly things, 

But throw your men away ! 
The bonny men, the streng young men, 

Withfaces bright as day ! 



IM 



Abaddon's Hi^ Priest ! he hath ears^d 

All ages and all climes. 
Still making, ever-gatherin^, 

The harrest of their crimes ; 
He feedeth on the souls of men. 

He turneth light to gloom ; 
All maw he is, a living heax8e. 

An omnipresent tomb. 

^' A power,** he saith, '^ dwells westward hence, 

Between the sea and sky ; 
His kindred are the winde and douds, 

And things that swim and fly ; 
He loves to feed on bonny men, 

Where sea-snakes dive and swim ; 
All maw he is — a grave, like me — 

Send, send your men to him.** 

Ay, send them to the doIphin*s home, 

In that porfidious barque, 
Built in th* eclipse of Britain*s mind. 

And rigged with curses dark : 
Dupes ! cherish still all brutal things, 

But fling your men away 1 
The bonny men, the streng young men, 

With faces bright as day I 



SONG. 



w 



TüNB. — •*'3fary'« Dream.^ 

Mother ! I come from God and blias | 

bless me with a mother*s kiss 1 
Though dead, I spum the tomb*s control^ 
And clasp theo in th* embrace öf souL 
No terrors daunt, no cares annoy, 

No tyrants vex thy buried boy ; 

Why mourn for him who smiles on thee f 

Dear Mother l weep no more for me. 

Where angeis dwell — in glen and grove — 

1 Bought the flowers which Mother» love ; 
And in my garden I have set 

The primrose and the violet : 

For thee, the wo-mark*d cowslip grows, 

For thee, the little daisy blows ; 

When wilt thou come my flowers to see ? 

Nay, Mother ! weep no more for me. 

Christ*s Mother wept on earth for him, 
When wept in heaven the Seraphim, 
And, o*er the Etemal Throne, the light 
Grew dim, and sadden'd into night ; 
But where through bliss heaven*s rivers nm» 
That Mother now is with her Son ; 
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They miss me there, ftnd wut for thee — 
Ck>me Mother, oome ! why weep for me ^ 

I set a rose onr home beside— 
I know the poor memorial died ; 
The froet hath chipp*d mj letter*d stone ; 
My vezy name &om earth m gone ! 
Bat in my bower, that knows not wo, 
The wild hedge-roee and woodbine glow. 
And red-breasts sing of home to me t 
Come, Mother, oome ! we wait for thee. 



SONG. 



Man-like her lover was to see, 
Bat Stern and oold of sontwas he, 

Of cold and sordid kindred bom ; 
And when he foond the maid was poor. 
He pasB*d in scom her decent door, 

He dug her grave with soom« 

Unstained as vemal snow, she died ; 
Like snow, that melts on Roth^'s side, 

When April*B son in trouble sets : 
Her lifo was bat a day of showers ; 
And, oh, it closed o*er songless bowers, 

And drooping violets I 



FOOTPATHa 



Wolves, with the hearts of devils ! 

They steal onr footpaths too I 
The poor man*s walk they take away, 
The solaoe of his only day, 
Where now, anseen, the flowers are blowing. 
And, all unheard, the stream is flowing I 

What worse could devils do ? 

In solitude nnbroken, 

Where rill and river glide, 
The loyer*s elm, itself a grove, 
Laments the absent voice of love \ 
How blessM I oft sat there with Fanny, 
When tiny Jem, and little Annie, 

Were fairies at my side I 

O dew-dropp*d rose I woodbine l 

They close the bowery way, 
Where oft my father^s father strayed. 
And with the leaves and sanbeams play*d, 
Or, like the river by the wild wood, 
Ban with that river, in his childhood, 

The gayest child of Mayl 

Where little feet o*er bluebells, 

Pursaed the san-blessM bee, 
No more the child-lov*d daisy bears 
The voice of childhood*s hopes and fears ; 
Thrush I never more, by thy lone dwelling, 
Where fountain'd vales thy tale are telling. 

Will childhood startle thee ? 

Wolves, with hearts of devils I 

Their country's shame and carse I 

The poor man*s path they take away, 

His solace on the Sabbath day ; 

The sick heart*s dewy path of roses, 

Where day's eye lingBrs er« it closes ! 
Conld hell*8 worst fiends do worse ? 
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MALTHÜS AND PADDY. 

Why, faded wretch, that 8toop*st like age, 

Art thou 80 my and lean ? 
'* My husband nates and starres us all ; 

He married at sixteen.*' 
Well, I shall wed ; I*m twenty-nine. 

And Bess is twenty-three ; 
Yon long red row, blae-slated o^er, 

It all belongs to me ; 
And Bess has saved a hundred pounds ; 

She must — Bhe*s twenty-three. 

Why dost thou teil, poor dwindled lad, 

Twelve hours for pennies three ? 
" My father married, when a boy, 

My mother young as he ; 
And times are hard, for work is scaroe ; 

We're eight, sir — ^five and three.'* 
O Love ! young Love I would*8t thou but wait 

For red ripe twenty-three, 
How soon would wealth, how soon would pride, 

Doff low their hats to thee, 
And bM to hire thy boys and girls ! 

Wait, maids, for twenty-three. 

Why begg'st thou, man, thou*rt strongfor toil, 

And work there is for thee. 
" The Irish come hy thousands, sir.''* 

Then say how that can be ? 
'^ They breed like rats, and come by steam ; 

There is no work for me.** 
O Fat ! kind Fat I would'st thou but wait 

For manly twenty-nine, 
•Kor unfed bind, nor tax-fed lord 

Would curse a son of thine ! 
If men are scaroe when youth is wise, 

Wait, Fat, for twenty-nine. 



THE SINLESS CAIN. 

A BALLAD. 

What is that flesh-bound spectre, 

Whose thoughte none understand ? 
The sleeping mastiff heareth 

The shunn'd of every land. 
The spirit in bis famish'd eyes, 

Seems bare to sun and sky ; 
And insolence grows mad with pride, 

When that cttd form comes nigh. 

In every clime and country 

There lives a man of paln, 
Whose nerves, like chords of lightning, 

Bring fire into bis brain ; 
To him a whisper is a wound, 

A look or sneer a blow ; 
More pangs he feels in years or months 

Than dunce-throng'd ages know. 

Tet Fity speaks, like Hatred, 

Of him where'er he goes $ 
As if bis soul were marble, 

Men polish it with woes. 



* If nüsrule in Ireland is to continue, Englishmen 
and Scotsmen must rcfuse to marry, aud brcome ex- 
tinot ; or consent, like the Irish, to Hve on the lowest 
food that will sustun nature. 



Though soft and warm as *' weeping blood, 

And true, bis hcart, as truth, 
They coffin winter in bis thoughts. 

And crown with snow bis youth. 

He drinks the wine of curses. 

He eats reproach for bread, 
The fire unblown of slander 

Is flame upon his head : 
So, in to-morrow's unmade grare. 

He counts life's heavy hours ; 
While rancour makes bis bed of snakes, 

And mockery calls them flowers. 

Amid the bless'd a stranger, 

Or foodless with his mate ; 
From home and hope an exile, 

Or paid for love with bäte ; 
All lonely by some throng'd fireside, 

Or homeless in his home ; 
Well may he wish to herd with wolvesi 

Or marry ocean*s foam. 



»» 



p» 



" Why was I given in marriage ?' 

Said Love, when he was bom : 
Behold him ! the Benoni 

Of gloiy's natal mom I 
The mind of man shall be his shroud ; 

His life is deathless death ; 
Bleach'd on the surge of endless years, 

He sighs — and hath no breath. 

Why marvel that bis spirit 

Seems dry as dead men'a bonos ? 
That maidens fear his gestures, 

And Start to hear his tones ? 
Why marvel that, with maniac steps, 

He moveth fast and slow, 
If he was call*d a man of gnef 

Six thousand years ago ? 

By Babylonian rivers, 

In IsraePs dreadful day, 
With soul bow'd like the willows, 

For proetrate Solyma, 
He, saddest, sweetest bard of all 

Whom Ood's dark wing had swept 
From pride into captivity, 

Remembering Zion, wept. 

Ere Rome was, he wrcte ballads 

On Troy, the fate-o'erthrown ; 
And he will sigh for London, 

In manless ruin strown ; 
Then o'er Australia, hungering, 

Foor waif of land and sea, 
Ask bread through alleys yet unbuilt, 

Where London is to be. 

Or from some Pandour'd palace, 

That looks o'er slaves atar, 
Say to his royal legions — 

" Go tame the earth with war !•' 
That unbom scribes may write again 

The tale of chain'd or free, 
Unless mankind, meantime, recant 

Their blood-idolatry. 

Behold him ! say what art thou 
Whose thoughts none understand ? 

The sleeping mastiff hears thee, 
Thou scom'd of every land. 



Famine, that laid thy Titals bare 

To wind, and son, and sky, 
Sees nothing sadder than thy cheek, ' 

Or wilder than thine eye. 

What art thou ? Did thy boyhood 

Gull Shells on Severn's side ? 
Art thou " the wondrous stripling 

That perish'd in his pride ?** 
Or art thou he whom wonder call*4 

The Avonian*» youthfnl peer, 
The second Shakspeare ? Bread ! O Bread ! 

Poor Otway !^t is here. 

Thou changest — Art thou Dante, 

The famed in peace and war, 
Whom weeps ungrateful Florence, 

Beneath her moumful star ? 
Then hast thou known ** how sad the sound 

Of feet on strangers* stairs — 
How bitter strangers* bread** to him 

Who eats it, and despairs I 

What ! Canning I scoundrel-murder'd, 

And musing still witfa fools ! 
Who would not be a genios, 

To manage harpies* tools I 
Who would not soothe a State to shield 

A harpy-bullied Throne ? 
And die, consum*d in fire from heav*n, 

By palaced-beggars blown ? 

Thou changest — Trampled Hargraves ! 

Rejoin thy nameless dust ; 
Not even to the lifeless 

Will cruel man be just. 
Changedl thought-wom Crompton! thy sad 
face 

Gasts gloom on doudless day ; 
Fool, even in death ! why linger here, 

Trade's meek reproach ? — away ! 

Stay*st thou, amid the fortunes 

Which thy scomed genius made, 
To hear a Peel or Arkwright 

Gry, " Manacles for trade ?" 
Or can it please thy pensive soul 

To meet an ttpstart*s eye,* 
And see the reptile etalk erect» 

A wealth-rewarded lie r* 

Thou changest — Art- thou Byron, 

Who barter *d peace for stone f 
And did'gt thou wed a shadow, 

To perish all alone ? 
Ghang'd ! Art thou he, once many-thron'd, 

Who wifeless, sonless, died, 
While son and wife, walk*d, clad in smiles, 

His paltry foe beside ! 

Again thou changest. Sad one ! 

How want-wom is thine band I 
No diadem thou wearest, 

Thou scom*d of every land I ^ 

The eagle in thy fjftmiBh*d eyes, 

Loolu faintly on the sky ; 
And iusult waxeth red with rage, 

When thy pale form draws uigh. 



* Think of a grandchild of Crompton /?oing to a 
Peel or an Arkwright, or other dung-hill-spruDg 
breadtax-eater, for parisb |)ay 1 



SONG. 

ThiB is law all England o*er — 

Palaced pauper*s law I guess : 
Less they give fbr more and more — 

More they want for less and less. 
This is law all England o*er — 

Palaced pauper*s law, I guess : 
Wheat to day and roots to-morrow, 
Härder work for deeper sorrow. 

Work for idlers, or we sin ; 

Day and night, roh board and bed ; 
Work, and give the Sunday in — 

Nine days* work for three days* bread ! 
Wrong is right — they make it so ; 
This is wrong, füll well we know : 
Wealth for sloth — for labour sorrow ; 
Boots to-day and salt to-morrow. 

Law for us is )aw for them ; 

If we prove it, we rebel ; 
Us and our's they soon condemn, 

If we bring less work to seU. 
Law for us b law for them ; 

If we prove it we rebel — 
Nine day*s wages ! '' Hey, Saint Monday 1 
Work three days — rest three, and Sunday ! 



If» 



<< Land*s the State, and land*s betray'd* 
We're the State, if fraud's undone — 

" Would ye min England's trade ?*' 
We can starve when trade is gone. 

" If ye strike, ye min trade I" 

You can starve when we*re undone — 

** Whip Uiat dpg ! H^k, how the hound yells !" 

See the rascals ! cry the scoundrels 1* 



EPISTLE TO G. C. HOLLAND, ESa, M.D., 



WITH MBS LOUDON'S '* PHILANTHROPIC KCONOMV," 
OB ^ THB PH1L080PHT OF HAPPINBSS."* 



Doctor, I send you, with this scrawl, 
A thiog by no meaus common ; 

For, by the Power that made us all, 
I send — a perfect woman ! 

I do not praise her cheek*s rieh hue. 
Her dress, her air of fashion ; 

I say not that the sours deep blue 
Melts in her eye of passion ; 

But I conunend her to the heart 
On which your own reposes, 

Because her stern worth can impart 
A grace like nun on roses ; 



* I neither defend the Trades* Unlonists nor the 
Parliamentary conspirators against the public purse : 
they both play for destruction ; but the former have, 
in the ezampfe of the lattcr, an abominable apology. 
The landowners restrict food, expecting the price of 
two lofives for one ; the workmen, in self-defence, 
restrict labour. If our trade perish, let the guilty 
tremble ! 



1 

il 
I 

I 
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And teach parental flowers to tea^ 

The love of gainful duty 
To every plant within her reach, 

And all their buds of beauty. 

The meek-tre88*d angel of your home 

May take to her own bosom 
Thoughts bright and pure as ocean*s foam, 

And fresh as morning's blossom. 

Nor need she dread a riyal's look, 

Or hate a rival*8 merit : 
I send — a woman in a book ! 

A world-awaking spirit ! 

A charm ! a host ! a scourge ! a stiu^; • 

By tyrants seen with sadness ! 
A tmth-taught Powbr ! whose mental wing 

Shall smite them into madness ! 

Oh, thanks to London and to theo, 
Sword-breaking might of letters ! 

Enfranchized woman shall set free 
The slave who forged her fetters ( 

For Truth is freedom unto those 
Whose souls have strength to seize her ; 

They play a game which none can lose, 
Who seek her 

Ebbnezer. 



THE RIGHTS OF DESPOTS. 

Rights ?— Men who make their being 

A nmsance to mankind ? 
Shall such wrong-doers talk of rights, 

And, when they seek them, find ? 

Their deeds say "fraud is justice !" 
Will God such fraud forgive ? 

What rights have they whose law of wrong 
Denies our right to live ? 

It calls the sun a libel ; 

The skies an evil scroll ; 
Tums truth to falsehood, and unseals 

The charter of the soul. 

Sun-written name of Mercy ! 

Hast thou their guilt forgiven ? 
Then, Justice, thy sun-written name 

Is but a blot in heaven I 



THE BROKEN HEART. 

Stop, passenger I for I am weak, 
And heavy are my falling feet — 

Stop ! tili I gather strength to speak : 
Twice have I seen theo cross the street, 
Where wo and wild-flowers seldom meet. 

O give a pallid flower to her 

Who ne*er again will see one grow ! 

Give me a primrose, passenger ! 
That I may bloss it ere I go 
To my false love, in death laid low. 

Sweet — sweet ! it breathes of Rother^s bowers, 

Where, like the stream, my childhood play*d ; 
And, happy as the birds and flowers. 



My love and I together strayed, 

Far from the dim town*s deadly shade, 

Why did he leave my mother^s cot ? 

My days of trouble then began : 
I followed — but he knew me not I 

The strippling had become a man ! 

And now in heaven he waits for Ann. 

Back from consamption*s streeted gloom, 
To death*s green fields, I fSain would fly ; 

In yon churchyard there is no room 
For broken-hearted flowers to sigh, 
And look on heaven before they die. 



SATÜRDAY. 



To-morrow will be Sunday, Ann — 

Get up, my child, with me ; 
Thy father rose at four o'clock 

To teil for me and theo. 

The fine folks use the plate he makes. 
And praise it when they dine ; 

For John has taste — so we*ll be neat, 
Altho' we can*t be fine. 

Then let us shake the carpet weD, 
And wash and scour the floor, 

And hang the weather-glass he made 
Beside the cupboard'^oor. 

And polish thou the grate, my love ; 

1*11 mend the sofa arm ; 
The autumn winds blow damp and chill ; 

And John loves to be warm. 

And bring the new white curtain out, 
And string the pink tape on — 

Mechanics läould be neat and dean : 
And 1*11 take heed for John. 

And brosh the little table, child. 
And fetch the ancient books — 

John loves to read ; and, when he reads, 
How like a king he looks ! 

And fill the music-glasses up 

With water fresh and clear ; 
To-morrow, when he sinss and plays, 

The strea will stop to hear. 



And throw the dead flowers from the 

And ruh it tili it glows ; 
For in the leafless garden yet 

He*ll find a winter rose. 

And liehen from the wood he*ll bring. 

And moBses from the dell ; 
And &om the sheltered stubble-field, 

The scarlet pimpemeU. 



POOR ANDREW ! 

The loving poor ! — So envy calk 

The ever'toiling poor ; 
But, oh ! I ehoke, my heaxi grows &!nty 

When I approach my door ! 



MISCELLANEOUS POI 



Behind it there are ÜTing things^ 

Whose nknt frontlets say, 
They*d rather see me out than in— 

Feet-foremost bome away I 
My heart grows sick, when home I come— 

May Gkä the thongfat foreive I 
If *tweTe not for my cat and dog, 

I ihink I could not live. 

My cat and dog, when I oome home, 

Run out to welcome me— 
She, mewing, with her tail on tod, 

While wagging his comes he. 
They listen for my homeward steps, 

My smothered sob they hear, 
When down my heart sinke, deathly down, 

Because my home is near. 
My heart grows faint when home I come, 

May God the thought forgive ! 
If ^twere not for my dog and cat, 

I think I could not live. 

Vd rather be a happy bird 

Than, scomM and loath*d, a king ; 
But man should live while for him lives 

The meanest loving thing. 
Thou busy bee I how canst thou choose 

So far and wide to roam ? 
O blessed bee ! thy glad wings say 

Thou hast a happy home ! 
But I, when I come home — O God ! 

Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 
If *twere not for my dog and cat, 

I think I could not live. 

Why come they not ? They do not come 

My breaking heart to meet ! 
A heavier dar^ess on me falls — 

I cannot lift my feet. 
O yes ! they come^-they never fisdl 

To listen for my sighs ; 
My poor heart brightens when it meets 

The sunshine of their eyes. 
Again they come to meet me — God ! 

Wilt thou the thought forgive ? 
If *twere not for my dog and cat, 

I think I could not live. 

This heart is like a churchyard stone ; 

My home is comfort^s grave ; 
My playful cat and honest dog 

Are all the friends I have ; 
And yet my house is fiUed with friends — 

But foes they seem and are. 
What makes them hostile ? Ignorance ; 

Then let me not despair. 
But O ! I sigh when home I come — 

May God the thought forgive ! 
If *twere not for my dog and cat} 

I think I could not live. 



HOLIDAY. 



O blessed ! when some holiday 
Brings townsmen to the moor, 

And, in the sunbeams, brighten up 
The sad looks of the poor. 

The bee puts on his richest gold, 
As if that worker knew-^ 
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LESS FOB HÖBE. 

They mean their tax on bread to be 

Progreasive with oar niunben ; 
They bid lu erowd aronnd the gulf 

O'er which Destmetion shimben. 
Food, health, and safety, they restrict. 

Bat cannot check oor niunben ; 
So we increase and moltiply, 

While dnigg*d Convulaon slnmben. 

Bot Panon Malthns aays they can 

And do restrict oor nambers. 
In Ireland, where, with half-ehot eyea, 

Convolsion snorts and slombersw 
Well, let their tax on safety be 

Pro greo Bive with oor nnmbers ; 
We all can mamr — canH we, Bas ? — 

Tho^ dragg*d Conyolsion shimbers. 

They bog thdr peril-pTemiam dose, 

And say, ^ Destmetion slombers !** 
They see not that he only winks, 

While we fill np oor nnrnbera. 
ConTolsion's act of Parliament ! 

Know*8t theo why Boin slomben ? 
He slomben not, bot shots his eyes, 

Tili we*Te filled op oor nomben. 



BUB OB BUST. 

Idler, why lie down to die ? 

Better mb than mst. 
Hark ! the krk smgs in the sky — 

'^ Die when die thoo most I 
Day is waking, leares are shaking, 

äetter roh than rost.** 

In the gnye there *b sleep enoog^i — 

^ BeMer roh than rast : 
Death, perfaaps, is honger-proof^ 

Die when die thoo most ; 
Men are mowing, breezes blowing. 

Better rob than rost.** 

He who win not work shall want ; 

Nooght for nooght is jost — 
WonH do, nuut do, when he eam*t ; 

'< Better mb than rast 
Bees are flying, sloth is dying, 

Better mb than rast** 



SONO. 



Thiek Dick can read, bot signs bis mark ; 
He likes a spree, when nights are dark ; 

And sometimes drinks his wages. 
Bloe Jem can neither read nor write ; 
Bot starres bis wife, and Iotcs a fight : 

What beasts are bards and sages ! 

Dick poaches when his work is done ; 
Jem füddles at the << Dog and Gon,*' 

And laaghs at bards imd sages ; 
With Stolen bnss Dick*s boy boys gin ; 
In lampleas lanes, Jan*s daoghter thin 

Earn*s prostitution's wages ! 

See how they reel from street to street, 
Where rofBaos bawl and strompets meet 
To earn thdr dreadidl wages ! 



** See !** eiy the brotes who make them brvtes, 
^ What hombogs vre yoor institotes I 
How oseless are yoor sages I 

**" Are these yoor Watts and Sterensons ? 
Toor Chantreys and yoor Chattertons ? 

Yoor poets, painters, sages ?*' 
No; these are tJbiii^ that seil their Totes, 
And strain their loyal English throats, 

That lords may steal tl^ wages I 

To dothe the sqoire they waste their lires ; 
They rob their children, stanre their wives, 

To pay his footmen*8 wagesw 
They cannot write, they wUl not think ; 
To feed their foes, they work and drink ; 

What beasts are baids and sages ! 

See, palaeed brotes that feed on brotes ! 
And corse mechanie*8 institotes, 

Becaose ye want their wages ! 
See how they reel from street to street, 
Where bnwls my Und, and raffians meet !* 

Yoa*re safe, if these are rages I 



THE HOME OF TASTE. 

Yoo seek the home of taste, and find 

The prood mechanie there, 
Bich as a king, and less a sUye, 

Thron *d in his elbow-chair ! 
Or on his sofit reading Locke, 

Beside his open door li* 
Why Start ? — ^why en^y worth like 

The carpet <m his floor ? 

Yoo seek the home of slntteiy — 

*' Is John at home ?** yoo say. 
" No, sir ; he*s at the * Sportmaa*8 Arms ;* 

The dog-fight *s o*er the way.** 
O lift the workman*s heart and mind 

Above low sensoal sin ! 
Give him a home ! the home of taste ! 

Oirt6Mi the hoose of gin !$ 

O giye him taste ! it is the link 

Which binds os to the skies — 
A bridge of rainbows, thrown aeroes 

The golph of tean and sigfas ; 
Or like a widower*s little ome— 

An angel in a child — 
That leads him to her mother*s ehair. 

And shews him how she 8mil*d. 



THE SUMMEB-HOUSE. 

Go, Mary, to the sommer-hoose, 
And sweep the wooden floor. 

And light the little fire, and wash 
The pretty Tarnished door ; 



* How many (tf these Tictims (tf the aristocracy axe 
members of Mechanies* Institotes ? Not one. 

f This 18 not an oyerchaiged pietoTe of Uie oondi- 
tion of some of the mechanies of Sheffield. Bat the 
home of taste is within the reach of ihoosands of 
them. Teach them, while yet there is time, to ap- 
preciate it, and they will onbreadtax th^nselyes. 

X O that I ooald express in rhyme tlds sentiment, 
as it oame, dothed in besoty and holineas, from the 
Ups of Dr Knight, at oor last eatler*li ÜBasI ! 



MISCELI.ANEOUS POEMS. 



For thero Uie London eontlenuui, 

WTio Inlflly lectared hepe. 
Will smokc a pipe with Jocutthui, 

And tute out home-breved beer. 

Go, bind tbe Dahllos, timt oor guest 
K»y praiiB therr fcding dyea ; 

But Strip of every withered bloom 
The flower that won the prize ! 

And take thy father's knife, and prune 
The roses that reniBin ; 



And flponge bis view of Blacktnwücar 
Till brigbl, on moor and town, 

The paintod bud, and Btarmj' creet, 
O'er leaguea of oloud Wk duwn. 

He rose at three, to work tili faur — 
The eveoingü still are long — 

And nill for every lingeriDg; tlover 
dbreoat hath a " 



The redbreoat hi 



aBong. 



I'll follow in an honr or two ; 

Be «ure I will not faü 
To bring his flute and Hpying-glans, 

Tlie pipes, and bottied sie i 
And that grand music vhich he maile 

Abuut the child in blisB, 
Out guest ahall hear it Bung and püijüd. 

And feel how grand it ia ! 



JEM AND NANCY. 

Jem'« Nancy is » preochei"— 

Inepir'd wbcn he U vejt'd ! 
She nevei laeks a sennon, 

For he is still the teit ; 
She preacbes all hia faalts and Haus, 

And paye thein oU in Und, 
But most she hatee, and more tban all, 

The faulU she cannot find. 

To ahew abe hates hin) dearly, 

She bans bis hated nanie ; 
Then cursee, wilh his kiiidred, 

Tbe caantrj' whGnce he came ; 
And, cuiüDfr imcle, aunt, and niecc. 

And grandam io ber shroud, 
Thinka none bot he so vile aa thry, 

Aad meekly thinks aloud. 

Wben Jem ia sad and weary, 

Sbe cbaerg him witk her groivl. 
And howl» her all-nighl sermon, 

To coirifort his poor fioul, 
Th' awaken'd town mistakea her BtrainB 

For niuBic of the gpberes ! 
And he keeps walch and ward tili mom, 

With both tbumbs in bia eaiB. 

Bebold hon woman teacbelh, 

When womao U untaught ! 
What ia't that aila Jem's Kancy ? 

Her fury ie not thooghl. 
light : that never fibin'at Ba fair 



eyBB, 
Thatour 
Let knares fear for 

While a war 
Free trade and 
Fair play, and thi 




Tbc art of 

Shall rido o'er the 
The chain'd of tbe drj 

And tyrantB 
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The hall of our fathers, with heav^n for its dorne, 
And the steps of its portale the sea — 

Of labour and comfort will then he the home. 
And the temple where wonhip the Free. 



I: 



' I 
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SONG. 



O'er Polonia's plains of glory, 
Freedom tower'd — a stately tree ; 

From all storms, a sky of branches 
Shelter*d mine and sheltered me. 

Underneath the tree of ages, 
Many a merry song sung we ; 

Cary*d his rind, and kissM his shadow ; 
Oh, we lov*d the glorious tree ! 

Kow, alas ! no sky of branches 
Shelters mine and shelters me I 

New, alas 1 the tree of Poland 
Low is fall'n, as low can be ! 

And, as on Euphrates* waters, 
When the moumful moonbeam slept, 

Israers wanderers, sad for Zion, 
With the weeping willows wept, 

So we monm, and, all unheeded, 
Make our roof the unpillar*d sky ; 

So we roam, and fiiendless, hopeless, 
Shed the tear of memory. 



THE WINTER SPEEDWELL. 

Ye wintry flowers, whose pensive dyes 
Wake, where the 8ummer*8 lily sleeps ! 

Ye are like orphans, in whose eyes 
Their low-hud mother^s beauty weeps. 

Oh, not like stars that come at eve, 
Through dim clouds glimmering one by one, 

And teach the failing heart to grieve, 
Beoause another day is gone ! 

Bnt like the hopes that linger yet 
Upon the grave of sorrow^s lore, 

And dare Affection to forget 
The form below, the soul abore ; 

Or like the thouehts that bid Despair 
Repose in faith on Mercy*s breast ; 

Givers of wings — from toil and care— - 
To fly away and be at rest I 



IMITATION. 



Lo t where the fuddled artisan 

Goes forth with dog and gon, 
Determinedy like a gentleman, 

To kill and slay, for fim ! 
'Tis Ghristmas, trustful redbreast ! 

Bid thmsh and wren beware ! 
Why may not he kill them or thee * 

The Squire may kill his hare. 

How like the Btfiin ^on tilter stalks, 
With oock'd mipatient gun ! 



Ron danghter from the frozen walkt ! 

Thou screaming mother, nm ! 
Fly, fly, too lovely goldfinch. 

And bid thy mate beware ; 
Why may not he shoot her or thee ? 

llie parson shoots his hare. 

Hark, squire ! could^st thou the parson teach 

What thou to leam art loath, 
The saring word he yet might preach, 

Ere Ruin teach ye both. 
Who sitteth there in judgment ? 

The brutal and the blind ; 
While such as he teach bats to eee, 

Truth laboors for the wind. 

Embruted sloth makes toil a brüte ; 

Unsoul^d alike are they ; 
The wood, the rill, to boüi are mute, 

The heavens to both are day : 
But, God of snowy calmness, 

Enthron*d o^er vale and hill ! 
Shall men, for fun, with dog and gun, 

Thy sinless children kill ? 

When wilt thou, British Artisan, 

Refuse to be an ape ? 
When wilt thou, British Grentleman, 

From thy own bonds escape ? 
No eyes have they for beauty, 

Who feed on hate and fear ; 
The silent field no joy can yield, 

To hearts that will not hear. 



A GHOST AT NOON. 

The day was dark, save when the beam 

Of noon through darkness broke ; 
In gloom I säte, as in a dream, 

Beneath my orchard oak ; 
Lo ! splendour, like a spirit, came, 

A shadow like a tree ! 
While there I sat, and namM her name, 

Who once sat there with me. 

I Started from the seat in fear ; 

I lookM around in awe ; 
But saw no beauteous spirit near, 

Though all that was I saw ; 
The seat, the tree, where oft, in tears, 

She moumM her hopes o*erthrown. 
Her joys cut off in early years, 

Like gather^d flowers half-blowB. 

Again the bud and breeze were met, 

But Mary did not come ; 
And e*en the rose, which riie had sei. 

Was fated ne'er to bloom ! 
The thmsh proclaimed, in accents sweet, 

That Winter ^s rain was o*er ; 
The bluebells throng*d around my feet, 

But Mary came no more. 

I think, I feel — ^but when will she 

Awake to thought again ? 
A Toice of comfort answers me, 

That Qod does nought in vain : 
He wastes nor flower, nor bud, nor lea( 

Nor wind, nor cloud, nor wave ; 
And will he waste the hope which grief 

Hath planted in the grave ? 
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SONG. 



Like a rootless rose or lily ; 

Like a sad and life-long sigh ; 
Like a bird pursued and weary, 

Doom*d to flutter tili it die ; 
Landless, restless, joyless, hopeless, 

Gasping still for bread and breath, 
To their graves by trouble hunted, 

Albion*a helots toll for death. 

Tardv day of hoarded min, 

Wild Niagara of blood ! 
Coming sea of headlong millions, 

VaiiSy seeking work and food I 
Why is famine reaped for harrest ? 

Planted curses always grow ; 
Where the plongh makes want its symbol, 

Pools will gatner as they bow. 



Why hast thou sought a foreign land. 

And left me here to weep ? 
Man I man ! thou should^st have sent our foes 

Beyond that dismal deep ! 
For when I die, who then will toil, 

My mother^s life to save ? 
What hope will then remain for her ? 

A trampled workhouse grave ! 



SONG. 



SIeep, sleep my love ! thy gentle bard 
Shall wake, his fevered maid to guard : 

The moon in heaven rides high ; 
The dim stars through thy curtains peep ; 
Whilst thou, poor snfferer, triest to sleep, 

They hear thy feeble cry. 

She sleeps I but pain, thongh bafflM, streaks, 
With intermitting blush, her cheeks, 

And haunte her troubled dream : 
Yet sbalt thou wake to health, my love, 
And seek again the bluebellM grove, 

And music-haunted stream. 



HE WENT. 



He left me sad, and crossed the deep, 

A home for me to seek ; 
He never will come back again ; 

My heart, my heart, will breaik ! 
To see me toil for scanty food. 

He could not bear, he said, 
But promised to come back again, 

His faithful Ann to wed. 

Bad men had tumed into a hell 

The oountry of his birth ; 
And he is gone who should have stayed 

To make it heaven on earth : 
A heaven to me it would have been 

Had he remained with me ; 
O bring my William back again, 

Thou wild heart-breaking sea I 

He should have stayed to overthrow 

The meu who do us wrong ; 
When such as he fly far away, 

They make oppressors streng : 
But, oh, though worlds of cruel waves 

Between our tom hearts rise, 
My William, thou art present stiU 

Before my weeping eyes. 



HE WEOTE. 



He did not come, but letters came. 

And money came in one ; 
But he would quickly come, they said — 

*' When I," bhe sighed, " am gone !*' 
Thenceforth she almost welcom'd death, 

With feelings high and brave ; 
Because she knew that her true love 

Would weep upon her grave. 

*< No parish hirelings," oft she said, 

'* My wasted corpse shall bear ; 
The honest labour of my hands 

Hath purchasM earth and prayer : • 
Nor childless will my mother be ;'^ 

The dying sufferer smiled ; 
'* Thou wilt not want, for WUliam's heart 

Is wedded to thy child !" 

But Death seemed loath to strike a form 

So beautiful and young ; 
And o*er her long, with lifted dart, 

The pensive tyrant hung ; » 

And life in her seemM like a sleep, 

As she drew nearer home ; 
But when she wak'd, more eagerly 

She aak'd, " Is William come ?' 



>»» 



" Is William come ?*' she wildly asked ; 

The answer still was, "No !" — 
She^s dead I — ^but through her dosing lids, 

The tears were trickling slow ; 
And like the fragrance of a rose, 

Whose snowy life is o'er. 
Pale beauty lingered on the Ups 

Whichhe will kiss no more. 



HE CAME. 



At length he came. None welcomM him ; 

The decent door was clos*d ; 
But near it stood a matron meek, 

With pensive looks, compos^d : 
She knew his face, though it was changM, 

And gloom came o*er her brow ; 
"They're gone," she said, *' butyou^re in time; 

They*re in the churchyard now." 

He reach*d the grave, and stemly bade 

The impatient shovel wait : 
** Ann Spencer, aged twenty-five," 

He read upon the plate. 
" Why did*st thou seek a foreign land. 

And leave me here to die ?** 
The sad inscription seemed to say— 

But he made no reply. 
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Her mother saw him through her tears^ 

Büt not a Word she said — 
Nor could he know that days had pag8*d 

Since last she tasted bread. 
She stood in comely mouming there, 

Self-stayed in her distress ; 
The dead maid*s toil bought earth and prayer ; 

Sleep on, proud Britoness I*' 

Bat thou, meek parent of the dead ! 

Where now wüt thou abide ? 
With William in a foreign land ; 

Or by thy daughter's side ? 
Oh ! William*8 broken heart is swom, 

To cross no more the foam I 
Füll soon will men cry — '* Hark ! again I 

Three now ! they're all at hom» !*^ 



ON THE DEATH OF EAEL FITZWILLIAM. 

O ye, who died, trampled, at Peterloo, 
By England*s Juggemaut ! Ye too who drank 
Slowly life*s bitterest eup, not dmgged with rue, 
Büt brimmM with hopeless pain ; and ye who sank 
In blood'at Wexford, rolling rank o*er rank, 
Like storm-fiwept waves l the golden door throw 

Wide, 
(It needa no golden key,) and hail and thank 
The meek, the merciful, who ne'er denied 
His aid to want and grief, when they for Sjuccour 
cried. 

But ye who plough the flint with carses ! ye, 
Who sealding tears o*er wrongs inilicted weep. 
And drink them from your eyes of misery, 
To quench with fire the buming soul, or creep 
To cold discomfort*s bed, and, dreaming, steep 
Your straw in agonies ! keep, pallid slaves, 
Who stUl wear chains ! your worm that dies not 

keep ! 
And kneeling, in your hearts, on tyrant*8 graves, 
Swear deathless hate to them» äieir gods, their 

fools, and knavee. 



SABBATH MOENING. 

Eise, young Mechanic ! Idle darkness leaves 
The dingy town, and cloudless moming glows : 
O rise and worship him who spins and weaves 
Into the petals of the hedge-side rose 
Day^s golden beams and all-embracing air ! 
Eise ! for the mom of Sabbath riseth fiiir ! 
The clouds expect thee — Eise ! the stonOchat hops 
Among the mosses of thy granite chair : 
Qo teil the plover, on the mountain tops, 
That IM have cherished nests and hidden wings. 
Wings ? Ay, like those on which the seraph flings 
His sun-bright spded from star to star abroad ; 
And we have Musie, like the whisperings 
Of streams in heav*n — our labour is an ode 
Of sweet sad praise to him who loves the right. 
And cannot he, who spins the beauteous li^t, 
And weaves the air into the wild flowers hues, 
Give to thy soul the mountain torrent*s might, 
Or fill thy veins with sunbeams, and diffuse 
Over thy thoughts the greenwood*s melody ? 
Yea, this and more he can and will for thee, 



If thon wilt read, engraven on the skies 
And restless waves, that ^' sloth is misery ; 
And that our worth from our necessities 
Flows, as the zivers from his clouds descend !^' 



TASTE. 



When, o*er her dying ehild, we hear 

The hopeless mother sigh ; 
*^ There is a better world,^* we sob ; 

'* Can such affection die ?** 
Perhaps it can — ^for wolves and worms 

Have their affections too ; 
And passion sometimes loves the false 

Even better than the true. 

But Taste, in its infinity, 

Its beauty, and its might, 
Walks thro* the beams of common day. 

In rohes of heavenly light : 
A Bpirit — ay, a deathless Eve, 

To man*s pure bosom given : 
They meet — earth *8 Eden is not lost ! 

They part — ^to meet in Heaven ! 

What power like that which tums to blisa 

The moumful and the dull. 
And from the dust beneath our feet 

Calls up the beautiful, 
Can bid the hopes of fraolty soar, 

Undying life, to thee ? 
Pride dies with man ; but Taste predicta 

His immortality. 



THE WOODBINES OF JUNE. 

Broom glow*d in the Valley, 

For WiBiam and Sally, 
The rose with the rill was in tune ; 

Love fluttering their bosoms 

As breezes the blossoms, 
They 8tray*d thro* the woodbines of June. 

Oft, oft he caress*d her. 

And to his heart press'd her, 
The rose with the woodbine was twin*d ; 

Her cheek on his bosom, 

Like dew on the blossom, 
Enchanted the tale-telling wind. 

Poor Sally was bönny, 

But Mary had money, 
Ay, money, and beauty beside ; 

And wilt thou, sweet Mary, 

Thou fond and unwary, 
Deprive the wise fool of his bride f 

Yes, bee-haunted Valley I 

Poor heart-broken Sally 
No more, with her William, will stray^^ 

** He marries another ! 

I*m dying ! — O mother ! 
Take, take that sweet woodbine away t** 
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THE EEJECTED. 

His hsnd daspM in her 's, she look*d up in the £Ace 

That once gaz'd as fondly on me ; 
Two boys and a girl, in their butterfly chase. 

Ran before them with laughter and glee. 

He saw me — ^he knew me — his brown cheek tum*d 
pale, 

<* Oh, stUl doth he love me ?*' I sigh'd ; 
But my heart how it sank ! and I feit my knees fail, 

As I look*d on his beautiful bride. 

In their comely attire, and their calm thankful air, 

The tale of tiieir virtues was told ; 
While, childless and mateless, in want and despair, 

Was the woman who spum'd him for gold. 

Oh, even at the altar, when coldly I gave 

My band to the thing I had bought. 
Remorse told my heart, in a voice from my grave, 

That I barter*d a shadow for nought ! 

Kought ! call ye it nought to applaud what ye hate ? 

To honour, yet feign to oontemn ? 
To borrow of servants ? and, apeing the great, 

Enyy all that 's look'd down on by them ? 

*Till at last ; but, Henry ! my doom I could 
bear, 

Might I know that thou weepest for me ; 
And &el, while the rohe of my weaving I wear, 

That I still am remember'd by thee ? 

That while thon tread'st humbly, with truth for thy 
stay, 

The path that to competence led, 
Thou pitiest the proud oiie who threw thee away, 

And think'st of her desolate bed. 
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RAINBOWED MAY. 

Now, over violets the chaffinch hops, 

And bursts of sunshine startle wood and copse, 

With bluebells gay ; 
For heav'n is dim with showers, and mountain-tops 

Look down on rainbow'd May : 
Haste then, mechanic, take thy spade and hoes ; 
Haste to thy garden, while thy soul o'erflows 

With hope and joy ; 
And with thee take,. rejoicing as he goes, 

Thy heart-awaken'd boy. 

Lo ! his cheek reddens as he lifts his eyes ! 
He grasps his rusted rake with joyful cries 

And sinews stark ; 
And to his shout his smoke-dned dog replies, 

With dusty frisk and bark ; 
For to the garden, where the red-breast hops, 
Through gleams of light that startle wood and copse 

They take their way ; 
While, bath*d in dewy air,' the mountain tops 

Look down on rain-bowM May. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE FIRST EMIGRANT. 

Upon the dreadful battle-field, methought. 
High on Breed's Hill, aiter the fight was done, 
Amid the dead, yet fearing not the dead, 
I stood before a form, that sadden'd might. 
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Call Hampden^B spirit from the sod ? 
And wake the dead and oold ? 

All power, bat oiir*8, as dost is weak, 
When miUbn minde are one : 

Great voice, of ontraged milliona, speak I 
Great will of God be done ! 



SONG. 



Sqtiire Mercbant lauds the kinglings 
Who tax otir beef and bread. 

And prore, by act of Parliament, 
That idlen shall be fed; 

* Bot when oonspiiing filesmiths 
For doubled wages rave, 
Sqnire Mercbant damns the filesoitthy 
And calls bim tooL and knare. 

When wQt thon, stupid filesmith ! 

When wilt thou, stupid squire I 
Shew paaper lords and gentfemen 

The bread-tax price of mire ? 

Three days of tradeless England 
Woiüd dig and fill her grare ! 

God I haste not so to rld us 
Of palac'd fool and knare ! 



A modest, meek, secluded flower, 
That smiled, and pass'd away. 

So meek she was, that, when she died, 

We missed the lonely one, 
Ab when we feel, on Loxley's side, 

The silent snnshine gone. . 

Bot memory brings to sunless bowere 
The light they knew before ; 

And Hannah*8 qniet smile is onr*s, 
Thongh Hannah is no more. 

Her pale fiuse Visits yet my heart, 

And oft my gaest will be ; 
O White Boee I thon ehalt not depart, 

But wither here with me. 



AIB. 

Old men, bow*d with care and crime, 
Bow^d like oaks, all white with snow ; 

Toung men gray before their time, 
Haäer work for deeper wo. 

Still we toil, by want unnerv*d, 

Teil and pine, and pining die ; 
FixM in sorrow undeserv*«^ 

Constant as etemity. 

Food and rest for toll and care ! 

Leaye to teil for early graves ! 
This we ask in our despair, 

" Die," they answer. •* Perish, slaves !" 



HANNAH EATCLIFFE. 

If e*er she knew an evil thought, 

She spoke no evil word. 
Peace to the gentle ! she hath sought 

The bosom of her Lord. 

She lived to love, and loved to bless 

Whatever he hath made ; 
Bnt early on her gentleness 

His chastening band he laid. 

Like a maim^d linnet, nurs'd with care, 
She graced a home of bliss ; 

And dwelt in thankful quiet there, 
To shew what goodness is. 

Her presence was a noiseless power, 
That sooth^d us day by day — 



CIVILIZED WAR. 

Death looks on us now with a laugh of delight, 

For a hearty good fellow is he : 
Hot, bot, as a fumace of fire grows the fight : 

O Glory and Horror I do ye 
Calcine in the heat of the battle our blood, 

Of his horrible yintage the wine 1 
So let our red sacrament hallow the flood 

Now gashing red bot from the vine I 

For proud beggarM &ng]and*s sage kinglings and 
squires 
Play at war, that their sons may want Inread ! 
They have staked their proud portals, their temples, 
and spires, 
That her miUions shall labourhalf-fed I 
Why ? A dunghill-bred oock, with a spar in his 
brain, 
Hath won the best perch from them all ; 
And rather ihan let hun his conquest retain, 
The nation of workers shall fah 1 



THE MAY BROAD-LEAF. 

When Winter howls along the hill, 
We find the broad-leaTd plantain still ; 
The May broad>leaf, of herbs the chief, 
We never miss the May broad-leaf ; 
'Tis common as the poor. 

To soothe the cruel 8Comer*s woes, 
Beneath the scomer*B feet it grows ; 
Neglected, trampled, still it urives, 
A creature of unnamber*d lives ; 
How like the trampled poor ! 

When roses die, it still remams ; 
Hoof-crush*d, beneath unpityinff ranifl, 
RoUed o'er by ringing carte and wains, 
It suffers still, but De*er complains ; 
Just like the helpless poor ! 

ScomM by the bluebells—or beut o'er 
Their graves, beneath the sycunore— 
Meek, modest, silent, useful still, 
It loves to do the gentle will 
0( Him who loves the poor I 
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PROLOGUB TO WATT TYLER. 

▲ FLAT, BT JOHN WATKINS. 

Whfle they whose sordid lusts oppress a state, 

Forestall, because they dread, the public hate, 

Slow to resent are nations ; man endures 

The eures of bondage, better than he curea. 

We tremble -when the ocean, white with foaiD, 

Hails the deep voice of rivers roaring home, 

And the black sky, which fire^s wild instinct rends, 

Like a Niagara of clouds descends ; 

But calm succeeds, the mountain^d piain subaides, 

In music soon the meekenM river glides, 

And when the wholesome hurricane is o^er, 

Earth wears a look more lovely than before. 

Not always thus, when nations, stung to rage, 

On kings and priests a war of rengeance wage ; 

E*en though triumphant, oft with ruin fraught, 

The human tempest strengthens what it nnote ; 

0*er rout or victory, derisioa names 

A Louis Phillip or a second James ; 

A Cromwell or Napoleon, cursM with might, 

Tums hope to darkness, with portentous light, 

Plague from the enthusiast*s sinless Eden brings, 

And plumM by Freedom, tramples on her wings. 

Too seldom, if the righteous fight is won, 

Rebellion boasts a Teil or Washington ; 

But if the Champion of the People fail, 

Foes only live to teil Misfortune*s tale, 

And meanness blots, while none to praise is nigh, 

The herd*s best virtuos, with a coward*s lie. 

To-night we bring, from bis insulted grave, 

A man too honest to become a slave : 

How few admire him ! few, perhaps, bewailM ! 

He was a vulgär hero— for he failed : 

Such glorious honours soothe the patriot*8 shade ! 

Of such materials History is made ! 

But had bis foUowers triumphM where he feil, 

Fame would have hymn*d her village Hampden 

well, 
And Watt the Tyler been a William Teil. 



SONG. 

Bright Word of (rod ! that shinest on high, 
Beneath bis footstool of the skv ! 
Thou 8ay*st he made thee bright for all, 
For rieh and poor, for great and small ; 
And canst thou lie ? 

Lo ! on the prisoner*s dungeonM eye, 
Cut off from heaven*s warm blasonry, 
Thy beams of glory cannot fall ! 
Yet say*8t thou, light was made for all ; 
And dost thou lie ? 

The sons of Want and Labour sigh 
For air, for light, and, poisonM, die ! 
Life is to them a funeral pall ! 
Yet 8ay*8t thou, light is bright for all ; 
O do not lie ! 

To thee the lark, the eagle cry, 
The tiny wren, the Uttle fly ; 
On thee the seas, the mountains call : 
Thou 8ay*8t, God made thee bright for all. 
And dost not lie* 
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Still shall the Car of Juggemaut roll on, 

0*er broken hearts and children bom in vain, 
Banner*d with fire ! while *^ thousand men as 



»»* 



one 

Sink down beneath its ooward wheels of pain, 
That crush out aouk, through crunshing blood 

and brain ! 

Stop ! — for to min Antoinette was led, 
By men, who only when tbey died awoke ! 

Base nobles who, o'er France vain darkness spread, 
And, goading her ÜEunt steeds with stroke on 

stroke, 
Loaded ihe wain — ^until the axles broke ! 

Stop ! — **for the blcuting engine't iron Z(aioi,"t 
Then saved not thrones from outraged HeaY'n*s 
oontrol, 

When hunger urgM up to the cannon^s jaws 
A sea of men, with only one wild soul !$ 
Hark ! — still I hear the echo of its roll ! § 



VERSES 

ON TBB OPSNING OF THE 6HBFFIBLB AND ROTHBBHAM 

RAILWAY. 

Forests ! — thou river'd landscape wide ! — 
Beneath storm-threatening skie8.|| 

I stand on war-mark*d Winco's side, 
And see, with gladdened eyes, 

Another triaml)h for mankind^- 

Another vietory of mind 
O'er man*s worst enemies. 

They come ! the shrieking steam ascends, 

Slow moves the banner*d train ; 
They rush ! the towering vapour bends— 

The kindled wäre again 
Screams over thousands, thronging all 
To witness now the funeral 

Of law-created pain« 



♦ Bamford*« " Pass of Time." 

t Thomas Carlyle's ** History of the Revolution."— 
Read it, Squire. 

t Yet Chandos — ^magmficent beggar — equallymo- 
diBst, honest, and wise — ^ expects to hear no more 
about Com-LAWB.** 

§ Still there is hope that revolution may be 
avoided, if the workers will demand the franchise ; 
and tbey need only ask to have. Pitt perpetrated bis 
orimes, by discoverinff that a new power had arisen 
inEngland— that of the middleclasses. If the work- 
ers obtam political power, they will not, like theur 
betters, seil themselres for their own sizpenoe— or 
rather, for a bad one, instead of it ; but they may 
rest assured, that they wiU soon find A MINISTER 
to represent them in the counsels of the Crown ; and 
that — though he and they may err — ^the mi^ority oan 
have no interest in doing wrong.. ** Wilt thou go?em 
better than I ?*' Maid a Mthroned Emperor of Constan- 
tinople to his successor. ** Could 1 govera worse ?" 
was the reply. Say, Marquis ! could the workers 
goyem worse than thou ? The French Aristocraoy 
misgoYemed France tili they stopped the spade and 
the hammer. Here, you Marquises seem likely to 
stop the steam-engine itselt The French, after a 
time, feil back on a sufficient agrioulture ; but here, 
an excessiTC agricnltural population, and a still larj^er 
manufaoturing one, will haYe to fall back on an agri- 
oulture insuffioient to maintain either of them. Never 
mind. Drive on, Marquis. Wemay want a haokney 
ooachman after all. 

il The moming was douded, but bunt into sudden 
splendour over the rushing trams. 



Behold it — Osgathorpe, behold !* 

Look down, and cry '* All hail !'* 
Skies ! brighten into blue and gold, 

0*er all the living vale ! 
Wan, lingering fox-glove ! you, ye trecs ! 
Thou, W(K>d of Tinsley ! teil the breeze 

That heU's dark cheek tums pale ; 

For Mind shall conqner time and space ; 

Bid East and West shake hands 1 
Brmg, over Ooean, face to fSaoe, 

Eiurth^s ocean-severM Strands ; 
And, on his path of iron, bear 
Words that shall wither, in despair, 

The tyrants of all lands. 

Etemal River ! — roaring still, 

As roar*d thy foamy wave 
When first eadi wild-rose skirted rill 

Heard moorland echoes rave ; — 
Thon seest, amid thy meadows green, 
The goodliest sight that earth luith seen 

Since man made fire his slave. 

Fire-kindling Man 1 how weak wast thou 

Elre thou hadst conquer'd fire ! 
How like a worm, on Canklow*8 brow, 

Thou shrank'st from winter's ire ! 
Or heard*st the torrent-gathering night 
Awake the wol^ with theo to fight, 

Where liiese broad shades aspire I 

How dismal was thy airy hall, 

Thy throne for hearthiess kins;s ! 
But glorious was thy funeral pall ; 

And there are direr things 
Than thy red-rule of forest law, 
Thy last home in the raven*s maw, 

Thy hearse of living wings. 

Yes, he whom soom and hunger ban, 

Whom ease and law belle, 
Who vainly asks his fellow man 

For '^leave to teil" and die, 
Is sadder, weaker, than wast thou, 
When naked here, on Winco^s brow, 

Thou didst the wolf defy. 

In vain thou mak^st the air a slave 

That works and will not tire ; 
And bum*st the flame-destroying wave. 

And rid^st on harnessM fire ; 
In vain— if millions toil half-fed^ 
And Crompton*s children, begging bread, 

Wealth-hated, curse their sire. 

Fire-kindling man I thy life-stream runs, 
Even yet, through sighs and groans : 

Too long thy Watts and Stephensons, 
With brams have fatten*d drones ; 

O Genius ! all too long, too oft, 

At thee the souls of clay have scofiTd, 
And sold thy litttle ones ! 

Sold them to Misery^s dungeon gloom ; 

To Rapine*s menial blow ; 
To beggary*s brawl-fiUed lodging-room, 

Where Famine curses wo ; 
Then to the death-den*s workhouse floor, 
To which good Christians bring the poor, 

By stages sure and slow. 

* A beautiful eminenoe between Sheffield and 
Winco-bank, and, like the latter, overlooking a land- 
scape of equal beauty. 
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But, lo ! the train !— On 1 onward ! — still 
Loud shrieks the kindled wave ; 

And back fly hamlet, tree, and hill, 
White steam, and baonera brave ; 

And thoughts on vapoury wings are burrd« 

To shake old thrones and change a world, 
And dig Abaddon's grave. 

Mountains, that were when graves were not ! 

Time-humbled Templestowe,* 
Thou teirst of eagled Rome and Scott, 

What dateless years ahall know ! 
Lo ! Mind prepares the final fall ; 
The many-nationM funeral 

Of law-created wo ! 

Eternal River ! — ^roaring now, 

As erst, in earlier years, 
Ere grief began, with youthful brow, 

To live an age of tears ; 
Thou hear*8t, beneath this brigbtening sky, 
A voice of Power that will not die 

While man hath hopes and fears. 

He, (conquering fire, and time, and space,) 
Bids East and West shake hands ; 

Brings, over ocean, face to face, 
Earth^s ocean-sever*d Strands ; 

And, on his iron road, will bear 

Words that shall wither, in despair, 
The tyrants of all lands. 



HYMN. 



Another wave is swallowM by the sea 

Of sumless waves ! 
Another year, thou past Etemity, 

Hath roU'd o'er new-made graves !" 
They open yet — to bid the living weep, 

Where tears are vain ; 
While I, unswept into the ruthless deep, 

Storm-tried and sad} remain. 
Why am / spared ? Surely to wear away, 

By useful deeds, 
Vile traces, left beneath th* upbraiding spray, 

Of eropty shells and weeds. 
If there are deeds, which no repentance necd. 

And all can do, 
Why should one heart with vain contrition bleed, 

Self-tried, and found untrue ? 
But there are things which time devoureth not ; 

Thoughts, whose green youth 
Flowers o*er the ashes of the unforgot, . 

And words, whose fruit is truth. 
Are ye not imaged in the eternal sea, 

Things of to-day ? 
Deeds which are harvest for Etemity ! 

Ye cannot pass away. 



TRAFALGAR. 



Above the howl of ocean 

And frowning TrafaJgar, 
From bursting clouds, went forth the voice 

Of elemental war ; 



* The remains of a fortification at the Ickles, near 
r?otbtTham. See Scott^s novel of *' Ivanhoe.'* 
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And, louder than the tempest, 

From man, the insect, came, 
Beneath the frown of Trafalgar, 

His deadly voice of flame. 

But, ere it rent the blaskness 

Which God*s stem brow cast wide, 
Now, Victory or Westminster 1" 
Said Nelson, in his pride. 

" My oomrades do your duty ! 

Or what will EngUnd say ?*'* 
'^ They shall !'* cned accents from the deep^ 

Where dead men weitering lay. 

Red Horror tore the tempest ; 

Down stoop*d both sea and sky ; 
And, like a flood on Coliingwood, 

The clouds rushM from on high. 

Life pledged for lifo, arm*d thousands 

JoinM then in horrid strife. 
O Life, thou art an awful thing ! — 

For what is 6od but Life ? 

Shouts, groans, and man^s dread thunder, 

Made up one dismal ciy : 
The affrighted storm ask^ what it meant, 

And Death made no reply. 

But, on the grave of thousands, 

A silent spirit trod ; 
He clasp*d them in th* embraee of Death — 

And what is Death bot GKmI ? 

He carM not for their glory, 

He askM not of their cause ; 
While, right or wrong, the weak and strong 

Obeyed alike his laws. 

One tyrant lost his war-ships ; 

Worse tyrants summ*d their gains ; 
And toil-wom nations sang and danced, 

(As maniacs dance,) in chains ! 

How like an empty bubble 

The turmoil passM away ! 
*' Where are the weak ?** said sun and cloud- 
'The mighty ! — where are they ?' 
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And birds of light and calraness — 
Where dolphins gamboird free, 

And heroes in their glory lay — 
Flew over the smooth sea. 

And, from his throne of silence, 
The God of Peace look'd down, 

Though sternly, on their bed of death, 
With pity in his frown. 

For Spaniard, Frank, and Briton, 

All peaceful in one grave, 
Like babies in their nurses* arms, 

Slept under the green wave. 



«» 



Image of God ! through horrora 
'* That make the angels weep,^ 

Why seek the gift that comes unsought- 
His boon of dreadful sleep ? 



* «t 



England expects evcry man to do his duty." 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 



THE STORMING OF BADAJ02.» 

A BALLAD. 

** Take a single captive.^ — Stirnb. 

Ko Star.' — ^all was dark! — ^not a eloud could be 
Seen! 
Naught was heard, but the wbisper^d command, 
And the beating of hearts, where the bravest, I 
ween, 
Held weapons that shook in the band ; 
For strong was the fortress, and well knew the 
foe 
Of our noiseless advancing array ; 
And night, in a moment, like lightaiing on snow, 
Shone horribly brighter than day. 

Ay — stara not her own, sent on missions of bale, 

With arrow-like speed, climb^d the sky, 
And, startling the hold, turn^d the timber*d cheeks 
pale 

Of men swom to conqaer or die. 
Then fire, like a river of thunder, rush'd o^er 

The warrior-watchM line in our van ; 
And he who, untroubled, could hear its waves 
roar, 

Wore never the features of man. 

One droppM out of six, at each rattle of balls ; 
We blacken^d, we rushM — ^and were down : 
" On, ouj to th* assault 1 we must walk o'er the 
walls 
To their daughters and wives in the town.*' 
And who that knows aught of our lords and their 
lives, 
And the paupers of State we noaintain, 
Would not kiU our allies, and then ravish their 
wives, 
For the Protestant cause in old Spain ? 

Still o*er us the glare of their fireballs they cast, 

Their shot on our masses to throw : 
*' Up ! up ! Scale the wall, boys I'* We scaled it — 
and fast 
Fell, spiked on our bayonets below. 
But who that knows aught of our lords, and their 
laws. 
And the Protestant cause they sustain, 
Would not combat and die for the Protestant 
cause. 
And its old Popish priesthood in Spain ? 

My God l how we*re riddled ! They Aap us like 
flies! 
Climb, devils ! and fight band to hand ! 
They bum up the gloom o^er our groans and our 
cries — 
Damnation I what ladder can stand ? 
Our dead fill the ditch — but we tread where they 
stood: 
Christas death ! will they Aap us again ? 
Now ! now ! — or our gentry, who hate to shed 
blood. 
Will despair of their church in old Spain. 



* From the mouth of one of the heroes who, on 
that occasion, bartered a limb for glory and the 
breadtax. Are we on the eve of another Crusade for 
chains? 



" Don*t falter ! we'ye Utcs" — ^bought in Britain 
with gold ; 

And what will the gentlemen say. 
And what their sweet ladies and parsons, if told 

That the Hir*d-of-the-Spoil ran away ? 

'' Hurrah ! we are victors !**—on waves of red foam 

We ride over Frenchmen again, 
That our lords may stUl {^d on the People at 
home. 

And the old Popish priesthood in Spain. 

Hey, Spaniards I thank England for friendship and 
war — 

Take care, if you can, of your lives ; i . 
And weMl make a hymn to the pale moming star 

Of the shrieks of your daughters and wives. 
" In Freedom*s wrong*d name, her worst foes we 
sustain, 

And sheath in her IxMsom our swords : 
Sink, Papist of Erin ! swim, Papist of Spain I — 

So Order our squires and our lords.'* 

Now, starv^d be the useful ! — the honest bound 
down 

In the doorless and windowless jail ! 
Ring out through all EngUnd — ^thorpe, city, and 
town — 

That the ctrms of the pious aTail ! 
Let anthems to Molodi be heard on the breeze, 

Wherever bis name hath a fiuie ! 
And kneel, pious ladies, give thanks on your knees, 

For the triumphs of hell in old Spain ! 

^* Still, Thanes of the Isles ! bet against my riglit- 
hand, 
'Nor be wam'd,' saith the Lord, ^till yeVe 
lost !' 
When my fire-wörm in France crept by night o'er 
.the land, 
Did her nobles take note of the cost ? 
No ! nor then, when her peasantry rose like the 



And her palaces sank in their ire ; 
Nor then, when arm*d Paris found vengeance in 



me. 



And the heart of a people took fire. 
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But, gamblers of nations ! there cometh a day 

When the debt of the doom*d roust be paid : 
Even now, while ye boast, saith the god of dismay, 

" 'Twas with me that your wager ye laid : 
What stak'd ye ? The future against my riglit« 
hand ! 

The fortunes of all ye love most ! 
The hupes of your children* yonr houses, your 
land! 

And how Stands the game ? Te bare lost !*^ 



HYMN. 



Nurse of the Pilgrim Siros, who sought, 

Beyond\he Atiantic foam, 
For fearless truth and honest thought, 

A refuge and a home ! 
Who would not be of them or theo 

A not unworthy son, 
That hears, amid the chain*d or firee, 

The name of Washington ? 



1 1 
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Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox I 

King-shaming Cromwell*8 throne ! 
Home of the Rnssells, Watts, and Lockes ! 

Earth^s greatest are thine own : 
And shall thy chüdren forge base chains 

For men that would be free ? 
No ! by thy Elliots, Hampdbns, Vanbs, 

Pyms, Sydneys, yet to be 1 

Ko ! — for the blood which kings have gorged 

Hath inade their victims wise, 
While every lie that Fraud hath forged 

Veils wisdom from his eyee : 
But time shall change the despot*B mood : 

And Mind is mightiest then, 
When tuming evil into good, 

And monsters into men. 

If round the toul the chains are bound 

That hold the world in thrall — 
If tyrants langh when men are fouud 

In brutal fray to &11 — 
Lord I let not Britain arm her hands, 

Her sister states to ban ; 
But bless through her all other lands, 

Thy family of Man. 

For freedom if thy Hampden fought ; 

For peaoe if Falkland feil ; 
For peace and love if Bbntham wrote. 

And BuRNS sang wüdly well — 
Let Knowledge, strengest of the strong, 

Bid hate and discord cease ; 
Be this the bürden of her song : 

" Love, Liberty, and Peace 1'* 

Then, Father, will the nations all, 

As with the sound of seas, 
In universal festival, 

Sing words of joy, like these : — 
Let each love all, and all be free, 

Receiving as they give ; 
Lord ! — Je&us died for Love and Thee I 

So let thy children live ! 



LINES 



WBITTBN FOR THE SHEFFIELD MECHANIC*8 FIRST 

EXHIBITION. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 

Come duly, as of old ; 
Winds blow, suns set, and momiug saith, 

" Ye hills, put on your gold !'* 
Gray Stanage and his mountainM sea 

Roll, granite-billowM, ever ; 
And Loxley, Sheai^ and Ewden, leave 

Their dewy Valleys never. 

The song of Homer liveth ; 

Dead Selon is not dead ; 
Thy splendid name Pythagoras, 

O'er realms of suns is spread ! 
If Milton*s lay could pass from earth, * 

Heaven*s bards that lay might cherish ; 
And Wattes great deed hath changed a world. 

And will not, cannot perish. 

But Babylon and Memphis 

Are letters traced in dust : — 
Read them, earth*s tyrants ! — ponder well 

The might in which ye tnist l 



They rose, while all the depths of guilt 

Their vain Creators sounded ; 
They feil, because on fraud and force 

Their corner stones were founded. 

Truth, Mercy, Knowledge, Justice, 

Are powers that ever stand ; 
They build their temples in the soul, 

They work with God^s right band ; 
Their sword is thought 1 the minds they teach 

Grow daily, hourly, wiser ; 
But Memphian Kings fonnd ignorance 

Their true and kut adviser I 

Then, Trader, Lord, or Yeoman, 

If thou a Patriot art — 
If thou would*st weep to see the light 

Of England^B name depart. 
Her streets blood-flooded, and her plains 

In boundless conflagration — 
Instruct her poor benighted sons, 

And save a sinking nation ! 

Shall we not lift the lowly, 

Whom law and custom ban ? 
O help US to exalt and praise 

God, in the mind of man ! 
Art thou a Man ? Then, hajste to aid, 

Perchanee, a sireless brother ! 
And in his parent, wom with want, 

'' son ! behold thy mother !' 
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Friends of the chain*d in spirit ! 

Set free our soul- bound slaves ! 
And a redeemed and thankful world 

Shall smUe upon your graves ; 
Age after age shall see your deeds 

In useful beauty growing«- 
Still gathering strength to save and bless — 

Like streams to ocean flowing. 

Ye too, whose aims are selfish, 

Who plough that ye may reap ! 
Come hither ! here for harvest sow. 

And give to get and keep I 
Bless aiid be bless'd thou sordid son, 

And thou more sordid father ! 
Plant gloom with light — and you and your*s, 

A thousandfold shall gather. 

Like simbeams to the moorlaind, 

Or rest to weary wo, 
Or silence to the Sabbath hills, 

Your names will come and go ; 
Your worth, like Ewden, lingering 

Around his hawthorn blossoms— 
Or Stanage beckoning to his douda-* 

Shall live in other bosoms. 



CORN-LAW HYMNS. 

To Mr Thomas Hodgkin, author of "Popuhur 
Political Economy," I dedicate these Com- Law 
Hymns, with many thanks for his masterly 
work. 



PREFACE. 

If we are still to he cursed with Com-Laws, and 
if no improvement is to be made in the condition 




of Ireland, the squire-praised "moral reetraint'* of 
Messra Malthus, Chalmen, Jeffrey, & Co., if acted 
upon, would produce the mdnal but sare extinction 
of the Englißh and Scot<m people. Their place, it 
18 true, would be rapplied by Paddy, a fine fellow, 
who boasts that he hfus already tmged oiir language 
with the brogue. But will those considerate and 
comfortable saints and sages teil us what would be 
gained by the exchange ? Do they really think 
that England and Scotland could be gainera by care- 
fully drainiDg from their veins every drop of the 
blood of Knox and Hampden« Locke and Watt ? 
Are nations to be self-sacrifioed without motive? 
NoI rather let "the scourse of God," the law of 
Population, become, in his hands, another Alaric ! 
tili the Monopolists and the Government figbt fbr 
the taxes in right eamest The landowners already 
cry, ** Give us the Malt-Tax !" Their next cry 
will be, ^ Transfer to us all the Taxes ! buttouch not 
the Com- La WS I As the National Debt was con- 
tracted for our supposed advantage, roh the public 
creditors for our sole benefit!** So shall those 
transfers and that robbery take from the public 
burdens not the weight of a single fSarthing. 

But the worst Symptom of the malady which is 
preying on the yitals of the body politic, is, the 
apathy with which our first-class mercluuits and 
manufacturers, and, I may add, the base middle 
classes eenerally, regard the insane and suicidal 
power which, straining the oord that binds us to 
fatal competition with our best firiends, converts 
eustomers into riyals. Those self-robbed Imitators 
and upholders of an aristocracy, that is sucking their 
blood like leeches, will not see, until it is too late, 
that the strikes and unions which they deprecate, 
are but the beginning of a resistance to the Com- 
Laws, which is probably destined to bring down 
the roof of the social edmce on the heads of alL 
Are not the multitude rapidly leaming, that Organ- 
ization 18 the art of war ? And debased and de- 
eraded as they have been by long oppression, who 
18 to assure us, and what right have we to expect, 
that they will not eventually apply their strategy — 
the most easily acquired, and äie least intellectual 
of.all knowledge — to other than squire-and-parson- 
pleasing purposes ? In the meantime, the for-ever- 
lost and degraded Whigs, by refusing to untax 
knowledge, have withhela from the People the only 
means by which they could leam how to use, wisely 
and safely, the tremendous power which they could 
not now avoid possessing if they would. 

Some of the Dirt-Kings — and among them, the 
great leader of the Breadtaxry — are raising a cry 
for paper-money. What do theymean by i^? Do 
they really wish to receive sixpences for Shillings ? 
Or do they mean again to double their rents by a 
depreciaticm of the currency ; and then, by again 
resuming cash payments, secure again their paper- 
rents in gold, and perpetrate another gigantic rob- 
bery on the People ? But the People have not for- 
gotten that, after the resumption of cash payments, 
manufactured goods feil in price fifty per cent. ; that 
with those goods we bought the gold which was 
wanted for the purpose of resuming cash payments ; 
and that, consequently, the depreciation in the 
value of Üiose goods was equivalent to an advance 
of one hundred per cent. in the price of gold ! Let 
the Breadtaxry then ask themselves, how cash 
payments could possibly have been resumed, if we 
had possessed nothing to buy gold with but our 
agricultural productions, even if there had been in 
this country (which there was not) a surplus of 
those productions? How much gold could they 
have purchased at Hamburgh with their wheat, re- 



alizing twenty Shillings per quarter, after payment 
of the freight and other expenses ? Supposing the 
purchase to have been made, what a luxury potatoes 
would have been to their mortgagees ! The tact of 
the gold having been purchased, not with wheat, 
but with cottons, and woollens, and hardware, 
shews what a mighty engine trade is ! and ought to 
shew our oppressors how hopeless will be their con- 
dition if they contrive to deprive us of that engine; 
for the capabilities of every artisan thrown per- 
manently out of employment, may truly be said to 
represent the destruction of a capital of one thonsand 
pounds, and the double incidence of that lost capital, 
acting destructively on all who have still anything 
left to lose ! Who are they who threaten to de- 
stroy such capabilities? They are the worthie« 
who declare, by act of Parliament, that they cannot, 
in their character of unproductive landed annuitants, 
secure their miserable two and a-half per eent, 
without taxing all productive interests eighty per 
cent, in Üie price of the productions of Ihe seil ! 
Let US then, first, measure their worth by the 
merchant's rule of barter, or reaction of disoount. 
Take eighty from a hundred, and twenty remain. 
What is the per oentage of the eighty upon the re- 
maining twentv ? It is four hundred I Let us 
next try them by the rule of three. If two and a- 
half require one hundred, what will eighty require ? 
The answer is three thousand two hundred ! What 
do those figures prove ? That if the immediate 
results of the Com-Laws to the oonsumers of 
com are of a ruinous nature, incomparably more 
deadly still will be the reaction of those results on 
the fortunes of the landowners, unless they awake 
from their evil dream, before they have enabled 
our manufacturing rivals to take the lead in foreign 
markets. They prove that, in the unnatural Posi- 
tion in which the Com-Laws have placed us, trade 
Is, after all, the only safe investment of capital in 
this country ! for it is not only an unprotected in- 
terest, but it carries all the protected vermin on its 
back, and hitherto without stumbling 1 They prove, 
that nothing can save the mortgagä portion of the 
landowners from utter ruin but the doubling of tbe 
Population and the trebling of its efficiency ; and 
the hideous anxiety of those gentlemen to expatriate 
the People, proves how fully they are themselves 
convinced that Free Trade alone can effect those ob« 
jects. Why then do they oppose Free Trade? 
Oh, it will be time enough to talk about Free Trade, 
when Chandos & Co. lutve devoured the Malt-Tax 
and the produce of all the other taxes. Besides, 
England, Scotland, and Wales, are not yet covered 
with potato-patches. When all the farmers are 
ruined by the Com-Laws, we can still try the pota- 
to-patch System here : in the meantime, we can 
introduce it gradually ! — and, in Ireland, we know 
that bayonet-tilled liuids pay ten pounds a year rent 
per acre. Yes, and we also know who and what 
they are who alone pay for the bayonets I The 
agriculturists pay no taxes whatever ; for we oon- 
sume all their produce, and they are protected 
from competition by ten Shillings per quarter freight, 
and the Com-Laws besides. We, the manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, pay all the taxes, to the 
last farthing, and have also to sustain a burthen, in 
the shape of a tax on food, which, in its conse« 
quences, costs us more than the amount of all the 
other taxes together. Then only, when the Com- 
Laws are abolished, will the landowners begin to 
pay taxes ; and they will not even then be taxed 
equaUy with the commercialists, unless a tax be 
laid on rent, equivalent in amount to the freight 
on imported com. 
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CORN-LAW HYMNS. 
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If he who kiüs the body 

A murderer*8 death shall die ; 
If he who slays the human soul 

Would horl (}od from on high ; 
Then they who make our hopes, our lives, 

Oor children*8 souls their prey, 

Unforgiyen, loathed of heav^n, 

In life and death are they ; 
Who kill the body and the soul. 

Bat first the spirit alay ! 

Behold the flag of England, 

In tyrant'a battles rent ! 
We fought for Britain^a locostry, 

And, 8elf-o*ercome, lament. 
They samm*d their debt at Mont Saint Jean, 

They paid at Petebloo, 

With a yeU that, in hell, 

TomM meeker demons blue ; 
For we had crush*d their hated foe, 

And £ng]and*B freedom too I 



No. IL 



Lord ! to the rose th^ light and air 

Impart the glory whieh they share ; 

To air*8 embrace her sweets she owes — 

With mom*8 warm kiss her beanty glows : 

Give U8 Freedom ! Give us Freedom ! Free Trade. 

Hark! how it floate the vale along ! 
'Tis mnsic^s voice 1 *ti8 Natureis song ! 
It charms the woods, the rocks, the skieB ; 
And, hark I how echo^s soul replies I 

Give US Freedom ! &c. 

The lone flower hears the skylark siag, 
And trembles like his raptured wing ; 
But pays the song that cheerM and bless^d, \ 
With dewdrops, shed beside his nest. 

Give US Freedom ! &Üt^ 

The wild bird bears the foodful seed \ 

To farthest wilds, where birds would feed ; ^ 

Lo ! food springe up where hunger died. 
And beauty dothes the desert wide ! 

Give US Freedom ! &c. 

Streams trade with clouds, seas trade with heav'n, 
Air trades with light, and is forgiv^n ; 
While man would make all climes his own, 
But, chain^d byman, laments alone. 

Give US Freedom ! &c. 

Where torrid climes intensely glow, 
Lo, trade buys gold with polar snow ! 
Then let Bourdeaux hire Glasgow*s ioom. 
And in our hearts Gaules vintage bloom ! 

Give US Freedom ! &c. 

Thy winde, O Qod I are free to blow ; 
Thy streams are free to chime and flow ; 
Thy clouds are free to roam the sky ; 
Let man be free his arts to ply ! 

Give US Freedom ! &c. 



The fiends would chain the winde and sea, 
Who famish men and libel thee ; 
Lord I give us hope ! O buiish fear ! 
" From every &ce wipe every tear 1" 

Give US Freedom ! 4^o* 



No. III. 



*' Wrong not the poor," ye mighty, 

'* For God will plead their cause !** 
The prayer of curses " God wiU hear. 

And judffe ye by your laws.*' 
Your evil deeds '^ will fight for them 

Whose labour is their life." 

For the right, in their might, 

They will meet you in the strife, 
With " God for us I" and " wrath for you, 

Who take our bread, our life I" 



No. IV. 

Father ! thy nation-girding seas 
Obey alike the storm and breeze, 
To olasp US all in one embrace ! 
Not sever wide our social race ! 

To feed not famish human-kind 
Was labour'd land by thee designed ! 
To yield us food ! not tax our bread. 
And übel thee with mouths unfed ! 

Yet prosper they who curse the seil 
Ordained to feed the sons of toO ! 
They who make pain of sun and raiu-« 
Of seas and winds a dungeon chain ! 

God of the poor ! sl^Jl labour eat ? 
Or drones alone find labour sweet ? 
Lo ! they who call thy earth their own, 
Take all we have — and give a stone 1 



»♦ 



'^ They teil not, neither do they spin, 
But call US names of shame and sin ; 
Eat e'en our lives, our very graves ! 
And make our unbom chiidreu slaves ! 



r> No. V. 

Soest thou, O Qod ! our deadly strife, 
Our war for bread, for life, for life ? 
How like the war of seas and skies, 
When struggling thousands fall and rise I 

On howling foam and tossing wave 
The rieh and poor, the lord and slave, 
Float like frail Shells, amid the shocks 
Of senseless logs and solid rocks. 

What though, at times, the sun looks down, 
Through sbatterM clouds, Qnocean*s frown ? 
Though rocks may scom the sea and sky, 
While logs are safe, and navies die ? 

Oan sunlit surge or sunlit shore ^ 
Cheer them whp shriek in ooean^s roar ? 
Lord I what avails the transient blue 
That sniiles on storm and shipwreck too ? 
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Ah, what avails the dying might 

That 8trüggl68 still, through gloom and light, 

If in them both we feel aud see 

The might of fotal prophecy ? 

The 8un that shines from deadly skies, 
No comfort brings to him who dies : 
A torch may glare in jail or tomb, 
But chains are chains, and doom is doom. 

Then wherefore say thy foes and our*8, 
That good is wrought by evil powers ? 
" Behold," they cry, " our wealth, our bliss ! 
What Und," they ask, "can vie with this ?" 

Still plant they thorns that flowers may grow, 
To lift the high still cmsh the low ; 
And scom the cloud which, splendoor-nursM, 
Frowns o*er their pomp, and'longs to burst. 



No. VI. 



Lord ! call thy pallid angel — 

The tamer of the streng ! 
And bid him whip with want and wo 

The Champions of the wrong ! 
O say not thou to Ruin's flood, 

" Up Sluggard ! why so slow ?" 

But alone let them groan, 

The lowest of the low ; 
And basely beg the bread they curse, 

Where millions curse them now ! 

No ; wake not thou the giant 

Who drinks hot Wood for wine ; 
And shouts unto the eafit and west, 

In thunder-tones like thine ; 
Till the slow to move rush all at once, 

An avalanche of men, 

While he raves over waves 

That need no whirlwind then ; 
Though slow to move, movM all at once, 

A 4Bea, a sea of men ! 



No. VII. 



Kill not the flower that feeds the useful bee ; 

For more than beauteous is that sweet flower's 
blush: 
*Tis toiPs reward that sweetens industry, 

Asloveinspires withstrength th*enrapturM thrush. 

To fairn humanity our Father said, 

That food and bliss should not befound unsonght ; 
That man should laboar for bis daily bread ; 

But not that man should toil and sweat for nought. 

Not that the best should live a living destfa, 
To gire the worst a beastly sense of life ; 

And waste in servitude their üeeting breath, 
Waging with care and want a hopeless strife. 



No. VIII. 



Lord ! bid our palaced worms their yileness know, 
Bleach them with famine, tili they eam their bread ! 

And, taught by pain to feel a brother*8 wo^ 
MjEUTel that honest labour toils unfed ! 



They never feit how yain it is to seek 

From bread-taxed trade its interdicted gain ; 

How hard to toil, from dreary week to week, 
And ever-labooring, labour still in vain. 

They never heard their children*s grim despair 
Cry, " Qiye us work, ere want and death prevail !** 

Then seek in crime, or in desponding prayer, 
A refuge from the breadtax-^crowded jaiL 

They never saw the matron^s breaking heart 
Break slowly o*er her son^s desponding sigh ; 

Nor watch*d her hopeless mate, when glad to pari 
From all he lov'd and left beneath the sky. 

They heed not, though the widow wrings her hands 
Above her wo-wom husband*s nameless graye, 

When her last boy departs for distant lands, 
Bather than live, or die, a l>read-tax*d slave. 

But, Lord, thou heareet when tibe sufferer cries ! 

lliou markest when the honest heart is rent ! 
Thou heedest when the broken-hearted dies ! 

And thou wilt pardon — when thy foes repent. 

Then, let them kneel — oh, not to us, bnt tbee ! 

For judgment, Lord, to thee alone belongs ! 
But we are petrified with misery. 

And tumM to marble by a lue of wrongs. 



No. IX. 



The present, future, past, 

What are they, Lord, but thee ? 

Thou art, and ever wast, 
What hath been and will be. 

Thou only seest the snn 
To which slow ages teud — 

And art the Unbegun, 
Which is, and cannot end. 

The generations gone, 
What are they but a word ? 

All, all that all have done, 
Is but thy whisper, Lord. 

The deeds which, in old song, 
Like Stars of moming shihe, 

Are accents from thy tongue — 
Unwritten words 9i thine. 

Before thee, Homer^s name, 

Ere Greece was named, went forth ; 
And, like a word of flame, 

Glared Alarie from the North. 

Methinks I hear thy voice, 

Prophetic, «t this hour — 
Where evil powers rejoice, 

And worship evil power. 



A word of fatal tone, 
The blind shall hear aad 

A word of fire unblown 
On them shall written be, 



Lo ! things of earth oombine 
To curse the blessed sod ! 

Bid (Jod his power reeign f 
And clench their fists at God 
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And dreadM art Üiou, Lord, 
Thy words are dreadful then, 

When men make law a sword, 
To smite the rights of men I 

The dust of patriots dead 
Hears then thy stillest tones ; 

Pale tyrants, waxing red, 
Crouch frighted on their thrones ; 

For wrongs go forth in might, 
Like whirlwind on the sea ; 

When vengeance strikes for right, 
What is he, Lord, but thee ? 



No. X. 



Behold« Lord ! the worms that bind. 
In loathflome bonds, the sea and wind ! 
To reign like death, and frown alone, 
Those Worms would overtum thy throne. 

Teach them — ^but not too stemly teach— 
That each on all, and all on eaeh, 
Depend alike, for weal or wo, 
Because the Lord hath will*d it so. 

giye thy toil-redeemer birth ! 
Let slaves be men ! enfranchise earth ! 
Let commerce plough unchain*d the main, 
That sinking hope may rise again 1 



No. XI. 



Could Love divine, and bomidless Might, 
Bid sailless worlds plough seas of light, 
That pride might gloat on servile forms. 
And reptiles feast on angel worms ? 
No ! Let all lands exchange with all 
The good which freights this foodful ball ; 
Then will the strife of millions cease ; 
For Free £xchange is Peace 1 is Peace ! 



No. XII. 



Star ! — ^brightest far of all that beam 

O^er nightly hill, on wood and stream ! — 

Fair is thy light o'er wilds afar, 

And lovely is thy silence, Star ! 

How oafan thou art ! whUe forests rave. 

And tempests wing the groaning wave. 

What hand unseen hath rent thy shroud ? 
Black roUs on high the broken cloud : 
Lo ! Care walks here, with troubled eye, 
To chase thee through the hurried skv ! 
Why, what art thou ? A world, like this, 
Of weeping toil and fieeting bliss ? 

A World where wretches curse their birth. 

And whence they eye the bread-taxM earth- 

A Star to them, as thou to me ? 

Then, frantic in their misery, 

Wish they could mount the maneless wind, 

To leave their woes and thee behiud ? 



O for my mother*s wormy bed ! 
Would I were as the dust I tread ! 
That me no more might power enthrall, 
And weave for Hope a fuiieral pall ! 
Or lawless law, his helpless slave 
Fling, shrieking, over rock and wave ! 

Then, gentle earth ! to this sad heart 
EnvenomM fangs no more would dart ! 
But oft, with many a cherished tear, 
A form of grace might visit here ; 
And oft bend o*er her poet's stone, 
Like a tom willow all alone. 

Star ! would'st thou then make haste to stroak, 

Through widowed lopks, a wither'd cheek. 

And ou her forehead, once so fair. 

In shadow, paint her faded hair ? 

O for rcpose ! my soul is press*d 

Down, down to earth, and yeams for rest. 



No. XIIL 



What means that mighty shadow 

Of horror and of doom ? 
O teils it now of min past, 

Or ruin yet to oome ? 
It spreads its wings o'er humbled things, 

Most haughty once of all ! 

With a frown that shakes down 

Pride^s greatness ere it fall — 
Destroyers ! lo, it beckons — lo ! 

On you it seems to call ! 



No. XIV. 



Wrong not the labouring poor by whom ye live ! 

Wrong not your humble fellow-worms, ye proud ! 
For (Jod will not the poor man 's wrongs forgive, 

But hear his plea, and have his plea allowed. 

be not like the vapours, splendour-rolTd, 
That, Sprung from earth*s green breast, usurp the 
sky, 

Then spread around contagion black and co!d, 
Till all who mourn the dead prepare to die ! 

No ! Imitate the bounteous clouds, that rise, 
Freighted with bliss, from river, vale, and piain ; 
The thankful clouds, that beautify the skies, 
Then fiU the lap of earth with fruit and grain. 

Yes I emnlate the mountain and the flood, 
That trade in blessings with the mighty deep ; 
Till, soothed to peace, and satisfied with good, 
Man's heart be happy as a child asleep. 



No. XV. 



Oh, better thus be lowly laid, 
Than live, with sorrow wem, 

To say, while life*s best visions fade, 
*' The happy are unbom !** 
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Outliviug all respect, to nie 

Gold Rapine*8 soom, and scom it too ! 

Or pity, worse than scom 1 
To find in every friend a foe ! 
And see affection fly from wo ! 



No. XVI. 



The locustry of Britain 

Are gods beneath the skies ; 
Th^ stamp the brave into the grave ; 

Theyfee4 on Famine's sighs ; 
They blight all homea, they break all hearia, 

Except^ alas, their own ! 

While a moan and a groan, 

Tba,i move th* Almignty^s throne, 
Bring angels* tears in pity down, 

And move the* Eternal throne ! 

The breadtaxry of England^ 

What awfiil powers they are ! 
They make a league with Want and Crime ! 

On Plenty they wage war ! 
They curse the land, the winds, th& seas ; 

Lozd ! have they conqaer*d thee ? 
With a frown, looking down, 

While they curse the land and sea, 
They rival hell, and libel heav^n. 

Bat have not vanquishM thee. 



No. XVIL 



Lord ! not for vengeance rave the wrong^d, 

The witherine hopes, the woes prolongM ! 

Our cause isjust, our Judge divine ; 

But judgment, Gk)d of all ! is thine. 

We call not on thy foes the doom 

That scourged the proud of wretched Rome, 

Who stole, for few, the lands of all, 

To make all lifo a funeral. 

But not in vain thy millions call 

On thee, if thou art Lord of all ; 

And, by thy works, and by thy word. 

Hark ! miUions cry for justice, Lord ! 



No. XVIII. 



The gnat sings through its little day ) 
The tiniest weeds, how glad are they ! 
Man only lives, on tears aitd sighs, 
A Uving deaih before he dies 1 

Yet while the tax-gorged lords of land 
Blast toirs stout heart, and skill*s right hand^ 
We curse not them who curse the soll ; 
We only ask for '* leave to toil !'• 

For labour food — to us our own ; 
For woven wool, a mutton bone ; 
A little rest, a little com, 
For weary man, to troubld bom ! 

But not the sneer of them we feed ! 

Their workhouse graves! their chains for heed! 

The dying life of blighted flowers ! 

And eariy deatb for us and our*s ! 



We only ask to toil and eat ! 
But hungrier men with ns compete ; 
For they who tax our bread, and smile, 
Deprive of bread oor sister ide ! 



No. XIX. 



Snail-slow to good, when mischief calla, ye haste, 

Artificers of poverty and crime ! 
In worse than sloth your baleful days ^e waste. 

And tum tobaiieGk>d*s best gifts — ^midd and time I 

Does law-made robbery want a base defence ? 

O'er fraud and force a brother*8 cloak ye throw : 
Does horsM Corruption ride o*er Innocence ? 

Yet gild the blood-stain*d hoof that lays "her low. 

And reignest thou, O Grod ! while gods like these 
Reverse thy laws and mock thy alumbering ire, 

Till the plagued State becomes one vast disease, 
Whose horrid ulcers vomit blood and fire P 



No. XX. 

THB ÜNWRITTSN WORD. 

Hast thou not spoken^ God, 
When wrongs unchain the slave ; 

And slaves make every sod 
A slave*8 or tyrant^s grave ? 

Dost thou not speak to all, 

When names, made bright by thee, 
Blaze comet-like, and fiül 

From heaven to obloquy ? 

How like a trumpers blast, 
By thee in whirlwind blown, 

Thy Stern Napoleon past 
Through shrieks of statea o^erthrown ! 

What cnish*d him, diisarray^d, 
When perish*d man and sleed ? 

Thy outraged laws of trade ! 
They crush'd him, like a weed ! 

A voice of many sighs, 

Woe*s still small voice of doom, 
WhisperM ! — and seas and skies 

Sang, << Lo, the Island-Tomb ! 
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For hosts, of many tongues, 
That voice array*d in might ; ■ 

A universe of wrongs 

Arm^d wrongers for the right. 

But curs*d by battles won, 

What leam*d they, triumph-taught ? 
That vlctory, self-uodone, 

Hath lost the fight unfought. 

Napoleon could not shake 

What pigmies have o'erthrown ! 

O outraged England, wake ! 
Natore, c^im Üiy own ! 

When shall we hear again 
Thy still small whisper, God ? 

O break the bondman*s chun ! 
Uncurse the tax-plough^d aodl . 
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tf stül thy name is love, 
Be Labour^s sons thy care ! 

And from thy earth remove 
Hie vennm all oan spare . 

Deaf reptiles they devour 
The honey and the tree, 

Boot, branchelB, fruit, and flower ; 
Bat not onr trust in thee ! 



RHYMED RAMBLES* 



PREFACE. 

If Mr Housman of Lune Banks had not sent me a 
oopy of his coUection of EngUsh sonnets, I should 
have beeh the author of one sonnet only. I never 
liked the measure of the legitimate or Petrarchan 
sonnet. There is a disagreeable break in the me- 
lody, after the eighth line. That Milton feit this, is 
proved by the fact, that he frequently ran the eighth 
line into the ninth, oontrary to law. 

Nor can I agree with Mr Honsman, that a sonnet 
ending wiüi a couplet is therefore faolty ; on the 
contrary, a oonplet at the dose of a sonnet has of- 
ten a &ie effect. So thonght and so prored 
Cowper, and our eider poets ; and there are in Mr 
Honsman^s colleetion five most harmonions, yet 
not Petrarchan sonnets, by Fitzadam, composed of 
three elegiac stanaas and a couplet, all disconnected 
in rhyme, but not in metre ; which fully shew that 
the measure of the sonnet, as he has managed it, is 
as proper for a long and serious poem as the Spen- 
serian stanza itself. 

The sonnet, I beUeye, has beoome populär bx 
those languages only in which it is more difficiilt 
to avoid similar rhymes than to find thenu The 
Spenserian stanza, requiring four rhymes, is quite 
as difficult as the Petrarchan sonnet, the latter 
being little more than a series of couplets and tri- 
plets ; and I yenture to suggest that — ^preceded by 
five Unes, linked to it in melody, and ooncluding 
occasionally with an Alexandrine— or preceded by 
four lines only, if ooncluding with a triplet — ^the 
far-famed measure of Sponsor is the best which the 
EngUsh sonneteer can employ. Of this the reader 
may judge for himself ; as, in these sonnets, (if son- 
nets they are,) I have used the legitimate, the 
Spenserian, and other forms. 
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Part iTiriBt. 
TO G. C. HOLLAND, M. D. 

Holland ! thou lov^st the little songful lyre, 
On which, well-pleased thy bidding to obey, 
For the first time, I now attempt to play, 
Fretting, with skilless touch, the sonnet's wire« 
Alas ! ihe strings of this small harp require, 
To bring forth half their worth, a master*s hand ! 
Yet, as I wander through a lovely land« 
And stop, at times, its marvels to admire, 
May I not sing them too ? Yea, while the breeze> 
Sighing o*er moated grange, or Castle bold, 



Awakes the music of their ancient trees, 
The lyre, belov^d of bards whose fires re cold, 
That sWeetest lyre I'll place before my knees^ 
And make my theme the wonders I behold. 



POWERS OF THE SONNET, 

Why should the tiny harp be chain*d to themes 
In fourteen lines with pedant rigour bound ? 
The sonnet*s might is mightier than it seems : 
Witness the bara of Eden lost and found, 
Who gave thislute a clarion*s battle sound. 
And, lo I another Miltbn calmly tiims 
His eyes within on light that ever bums, 
Waiting tili Wordsworth's second peer be found f 
Meantime, Fitzadam*s moumful music shews 
That the scoin'd sonnet*s diarm may yet endear 
Some lon^ deep strain, or lay of well-told woee ; 
Such as, m Byron^s couplet, brings a tear 
To manly eheeks, or o*er his stanza throws 
Rapture and grief, solemnity and fear. 



EUGENE ARAM. 

Enaresbro* ! thou wüt be fSsimous through all time, 

Becatise poor Aram*s history imparts 

A dreadful unsolv'd riddle to all hearts — 

A half-told sectet, in its gloom sublime, 

Though trite and common are death, want, and 

crime I 
But Bulwer, o*er thy cayems, rocks, and trees, 
Throws the deep charm of thoughtfiü melodies, 
Heart cherish^d, like a dim cathedrai*B chime. 
That charm will live when rock-built towers de- 

cay — 
That charm, when rocks themselves are tum*d to 

dust. 
Will to tiie sUnderers of the great and just. 
And the grim ghost of buried envy, say — 
'* Though Time hath plpugh'd your grares and 

ground thy bust, 
/ am not of the things which pass away.^' 



PLUMPTON. 



Who would not here become a hermit ? here 
Grow old in song ? here die, on Natureis breast, 
Hush'd, like yon wild bird on the lake, to rest ? 
Then laid asleep beneath the branches sere, 
Till the Awakener in the east appear. 
And call the dead to judgment ? Quietness, 
Methinks the heart- whole rustic loves thee less 
Than the town*s thought-wom smiler. Oh ! most 

dear 
Art thou to him who flies from care to bowers 
That breAthe of sainted calmness ! and, to me, 
More welcome than the breathof hawthom flowers 
To children of the city, when delight 
Leads them from smoke to cowslips, is the sight 
Of these green shades, those rocks, this little sea. 



BOLTON ABBEY. 

Spirits of wonder, loveliness, and fear, 
Dwell in these groves, beneath o*er-arching trees, 
With the dim presence of their mysteries 
Haunting the rocks and mountain shadows near i 
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Th«y pass the Jone enthusiasi, vandering here, ^^ 
By strangled Wharfe, or Barden*8 ancieDt tower ; 
iPass him, nor shake a dew-drop from a flower, 
But with their whispers soothe his soul-taught ear^ 
As with a dream of prayer ; until he Starts, 
Awaken'd from deep thooghts of Time*s cahn might 
And Nature*8 beauty, and in awe departs ; — 
When, to the Abbey*s moonlight-tinted wallS| 
The demon of the spectred river calls,(*) 
Mock^d by the voicee of mysteriona night» 



THE VICABAOE. 

The Vioar*« house is smother^d in its roee% 
His garden glows with dahlias hurge and new ; 
"Beesmurrnnrin his limes the summer through;** 
And on the seat beneath them often dozes 
A better man than Calomny supposes. 
His liying is three hundred poands a-ye«r ; 
** Bot not of senrants, wife^ and children elear.** 
He gives away his common right and closes, 
And keeps no horse. When winter Strips the 

tree, 
To poor men^s homes his wife and daughters go, 
With needful gifts of flannel, food, or fire. 
And made-wines for the sidc Now, would not 

he, 
Who deem*d the labourer worthy of his hire, 
Have paid it to this faithfnl servant ? — No« 



POET «. PARSON, 

A hireUng*« wages to the priest are paid ; 

While lives and dies, in want and rags, the bard ! 

But preaching ought to be its own reward, 

Aud not a sordid, if an honest, trade. 

Paul, labouring proudly with his hands, arrayM 

ftegenerated hearts in peaoe and love ; 

And when, with power, they preach'd the mystic 

dove, 
Penn, Barclay, Clarkson, ask*d not Mammon*s aid» 
As, for its own sake, poetry is sweet 
To poets — so, on tasks of mercy bound, 
Religion travels with unsandalled feet, 
Malung the fiinty desert holy ground ; 
And never will her triumph be complete 
While one paid pilgrim upon earth is found. 



BRIMHAM ROCKS. 

Rocks ! sacred deem*d to eldest fraud, when fear 
First darken^d death^s reality with dreams ! 
The spirit of your cmel worship seemSi 
Like a wolTs shadow, yet to linger here, 
Deepening the gloom with peril still too near ; 
For guile and knowledge long have been allied, 
Most pious ibund when preaching blasphemies, 
Most treacherous when most trusted. But the year, 
Whose seasons are all winters, soon must close ; 
Knowledge hath joinM the millions ; and mankind 
Are leaming to distinguish friends from foes ; 
The eagle-eyed give sight unto the blind ; 
l'he eagle-¥ringM are chasing crime-made woes ; 
The mighty-voiced are heard in every wind. 



TREES AT BRIMHAM. 



Gnai^rd oak and holly ! stone-cropp'd like 

stone! 
Are ye of it, or is it part of you ? 
Your Union stränge is marvellously true. 
And makes the granite, which I stand upon, 
Seem like the -nfiion of an empire gone— 
Gone, yet still present, though it never was, 
Save as a shadow — ^let the shadow pass ! 
So perish human glorios, every one ! 
But Rocks ! ye are not shadows ; Trees ! ye cast 
Th* Almighty's shadow o'er the homeward bee, 
His name on Brimham ! yea, the coming blast, 
Beneath his curtains, reads it here with me ; 
And pauses not to number marvels past. 
Buk speeds the thunder on o*er land and sea. 



the 



ROCK IDOL AT BRIMHAM« 

Stone ! did the band of sacerdotal fraud 
Shape theo into this vital type of thiogs ? 
Or did a milUon winters, on their wings 
Of scythe-like perseverance come abroad, 
To bid Conjecture stand before thee awed, 
And, almofit severing thee from parent-earth, 
Make thee a marvel ? Vainly giv^st thou birth 
To solemn fancies, building an abode 
Around thee, for a world of shapeless ghosts ; 
Vainly they rise before me, eallmg up 
Kings and their masters, and imaguied hosts 
That fight for elouds. What then ? The heatb- 

flower*s cup 
With dew-drops feeds this fountun ever clear, 
And the wing*d ouzel whistlea— '^ God is here P' 



STUDLEY. 



Behold ! the Medicean Venus ! O 

Is not this beauty ? Yes, for it is troth. 

See how she bends in her etemal youth I 

E'en thus she charm*d ten thousand years ago ; 

Ere painting*s magic bade the canvass glow, 

Or soul inspir'd the marble ; thus she stood 

BefDre her own Adonis of the wood ! 

The master-piece of sculpture ? Artist I Ka 

In aU divine perfection as she Stands, 

So came she, perfect, from th* Almighty*8 bands, 

The masterpiece of Nature. Everywhere 

His spirit walks ; but he who in stränge lands 

Seeks her &ir form, tums homeward in despair, 

Then seekg it in his soul, and finds it there. 



CRITICISM. 



Yet art hath less of instinct than of thought, 

All instinct tho* it seems ; for as the flower 

Which blooms in solitude, by noiseless power. 

And skill divine, is wonderfuUy wrought. 

So from deep study art^s high charm is caught ; 

And as the sunny air, and dewy light, 

Are spun in heavenly looms, tili blossoms, bright 

With honeyed wealth and sweetnese, droop o^er« 

fraught,. . 
And our eyes breathe of beauty ; so the bard 
Wrings from slow time inimitable grace ; 
So wins immortal music her revrard, 
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E'en with a bee*» industry ; and we trace 

The sculptor*8 home-tlioiigfats thro* bis laboura 

hard, 
Till beams, witb deathleas love, tbe cbisellM &ce. 



FOUNTAIN'S ABBEY. 

Abbeyl for ever smiling pensively, 

How like a thing of Nataxe dost thoa rise, 

Amid her loveliest works ! as if the skies, 

Clouded with grief, were arch*d thv roof to be, 

And tbe tall trees were copied all from thee 1 

Mourning thy fortunes — ^while the waten dim, 

Flow like tiie memory of thy evming bymn ; 

Bcautifnl in their sorrowing sympathy ; 

As if they with a weeping sister wept, 

Winds name thy name ! But thou, thongh sad, art 

calm, 
And time with thee bis plighted troth hath kep^; 
For harebeUs deck thy brow, and, at thy feet, 
Wbere sleep the proud, tbe bee and red-breaat 

meet, 
Mixing thy nghs with Nature*8 lonely psalm. 



PARTING TEARS. 

Scenes, which renew my youth, and wake again 
Its earliest dreams of love and beauty ! — here, 
E^en as in heaven, found perfect, tbough the tear 
Of frailty dims them vfith its earthly stain 
Too often and too soon ! I can remain 
With you no longer ; I must haste to things 
That drink the ice, which in a moment bringe 
The chiü of fifty winters, and their pain, 
To the sick heart. Alr^üdy I grow oold 
In spirit ; and the thought of leavins you 
For alien scenes, where notlüng good or new 
Remains for crowds to shew, or men to say, 
Instmets me — ^not that I in years am old, 
But that the tresses of my soul are gray. 



RETURN TO SHEFFIELD. 

To swelter in tbe town*s distemper^d glow, 
Heart-eick to sleep, and weary wake to stnfe, 
To make a eorse of hope, a broil of lifo. 
And blight the rose to bid the cypress grow, 
Pain^s angel calls me ; and I rise to go 
Back from the castled wood, the sainted tower— 
Scenes where man*s home is lovely as a flower, 
And he himself still fair, tbough stün^d with wo t 
Wh6re Nid, and Aire, and Wharfe through Eden 

glide, 
Or Brimham^B rocks of Draid terron teil, 
No longer, little lyre, may I abide ; 
No more with Natureis lonely powers to dwell, 
I leaYe thee here on Skell*s aJl-beauteous side ; 
Toy of the Titans ! tmy Harp, fareweU ! 



TO THOMAS LISTER. 



Bard of the Future ! as the moming glows* 
O^er lessening shadows, shine thou m this land. 
Till the rieh drone pays Labour wbat ho owes. 



^ Strive unto death**against bis plundering band; 
And bid the temple of free conscience stand, 
Roofd by the sky, for ever. ** As the rose, 
Growing beside the streamlet of the field,*' 
Send sweetness forth on every breeze that blowa ; 
Bloom like the woodbines where the linnetf 

build; 
Be to the moumer aa the cloiida, that shield, 
With wingfl of meeken^d flame, tiie summer flower; 
Still, in thy season, beautifolly yield 
The seeds of beauty ; sow etemal power ; 
And wed etemal tmth ! tbough suffering be her 

dower. 

Don whispers andibly ; but Whamcliffe's dread, 
Like speechlesB adoration, hynms the Lord ; 
While, smiting bis hroad lyre, with Ümnder 

stored, 
He makes the clouda bis barp-strings, Gloom is 

niread 
O'er Midhope, gloom o*er Tankersley, with red 
Streak*d ; and noon's midnight silence doth afford 
Deep meanings, like the preaching of the Word 
To dying men. Then, let thy heart be fed 
With honest thoughts ; and be it made a lyre, 
That Qod may wake its soul of living fire. 
And listen to the music O do thou, 
Minstrel serene ! to useful aims aspire ! 
And, sooming idle men and low desire, 
Look on our fatber*8 face with meek submitted 

brow. 

Yes, Lister I bear to bim who teils and sighs 
The primrose and the daisy, in thy rhyme ; 
Bring to Ins Workshop odorous mint and thyme ; 
Shine like the stars on graves, and say, Arise, 
Seed sown in sorrow 1 that our Father*s eyes 
May See ''the bright consunmiate flower" of 

mind; 
And the great heart of ransom*d human Idnd 
Sing in all homes the anthem of the wise ^ 
*' Freedom is peace 1 Knowledge is Liberty I 
Truth is religion." canst thou refuse 
To emulate &e glory of the sun, 
That feedeth ooean from the earth-fed sky ; 
And to the storm, and to the rain-cloud*8 bues, 
Saith, << All that God commaadeth shaU be done!" 



THE CHAINED EAGLR 

Slow Time seems swift Since Charles. «tood here 

with me 
Three years have pas8*d o^er Whamcliffe*B wood 

and stream ; 
And Charles is busy still, where*er he be, 
Willing to labour, if he may but dream. 
Poor Pemberton ! the forest speaks of thee ; 
The eagles ? No ; they dwell with other things ; (}) 
But he who caged them here, tbough cbain'd, is 

free. 
And might do better for us, with bis wings^ 
Then Aap bis mental bonds, to flatter kings. 
When will he fly away, and be at rest ? 
Can he roll back the ocean to its sprinn ? 
Ye chained in soul t wbat must be, shall be best : 
To Space and Time, their food Improrement 
brines ; 
We dweU with God in both,** Obstmetion*8 
poet sings. 
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CASTLE HOWARD. 

Palfreyman ! hither, with toil-strengthened frame^ 

What time Napoleon warred on Russian snows, 

I eame, a wanderer^s priyilege to claim, 

And gaze on deathless death, and deathleBS woes. 

The 80al (rftmth ii^wed then, as now it gbw% 

0*6r an ihe life and glory of these waHs ; 

Ideal Power, in jpomp of ^oom and flame, 

Called on my spirit uien as now he calls : 

^* Do not my aona,'* he said, ^ deaerre their &me ?** 

I oould not 80om hia bright atar-written name, 

Thongh, in her majeatv heart-deified, 

A beauteous friend, all gracefol, with me came ; 

Tet I tam*d from him with a hnshand^a pride, 

Andbleased the LIYING WOMAK at my aide. 



THE THREE MARYS AT CASTLE 
HOWARD, IN 1812 AND 1837. 

The lifeless son— the mother*s agony, 

O'erstrained tili agony refosed to feel — 

That sinner too I then dry-eyed could see ; 

For I was hardenM in my selfish weal, 

And strength and joy had stnmg my bouI witli 

steeL 
I knew not then that man may live to be 
A thing of life, that feels he Uvea in rain — 
A taper, to be qaench*d in misery ! 
Forgive me, then, Caracci ! if I seek 
To look on thia, thy tale of tears, again ; 
For now the swift is slow, the strong is weak. 
Mother of Christ ! how merciful is pain ! 
But, if I longer yiew thy teajv8tain*d cheek, 
Heart-broken Magdalene ! my heart will break. 



WALKLEY. 



Sarah and William Adams ! here we stood, 
Roofd by the dond, which cast his frown between 
Wardsend and Loxley^s moorlands. From the wood 
Of one-8taiT*d Grenno, like a sea unseen, 
The wind swept o^er us, seeming, in his might, 
To shake the steadfast rocks ; while, rushing keen 
Beyond the edge of darkness, stormy light, 
As from a league-wide trumpet, on äie soene 
A cataract of glory pour*d ; and, bright 
In gloom, the liill-tops islanded the night 
Of billowy shade around us. Vale and hill, 
Forest and doud, were restless as a fight ; 
They seemed as they would never more be still ; 
While, anchorM over all, the high-poisM kite 
Saw the foam*d rivers dash their blue with white. 



WORDS AND THINGS. 

Our wordy friend in metaphor transcends 

All mortal scribes — his figures always strike ! 

And when he makes of far-sought odds and ends 

Pictures of nothing^ wonderfully like. 

He caUs them <<THOUGHTS that starüe !** Even- 

ing blends 
Green with her red and purple with her gold ; 
And, while yon all-hued sun-bom rainbow bends 
0*er blush-tinged peak, cragged glen, and sha- 

dowed wold, 
Harmonized melodies in light are roUed 



Wherever lake reflects her dying beam, 
Or moums in Eden sad-Toioed breeze, or itream, 
Or ahowery cloud 1 but ne*er will man behold 
The tmtb of beanty in a pedant^s dream, 
Cold as his sympathies, and false as cold. 



MOSOLEUM AT WENTWORTH. 

Hither I oame^-^when life itself was new. 
And new this form of greatness dead and gone-^ 
To tremble in the gloom which draws and drew 
A purple veD o*er aeathlike life in stone. 
This man a pitying look on fraUty threw : 
Hare I not heard a matron, good and true, 
Speak of him, with a tearup<Aiher cheek? [weak? 
Knares call*d him weak-^ut when waa virtue 
O ye who wring the heart until it break, 
And scourge p^e nations with the wealth ye steal ! 
Here, if late pardon for your crimes ye seoc, 
To your oold souls the tnoushts ye dread rereal ; 
Think ofour vulture with &e gory beak ! [i^eak. 
And of meek Rockingham, with humbled malke. 



WENTWORTH HOÜSE. 

'* Now, for the enchanted palace of our youth !^ 

But what havß I with palaces to do, 

Taught as I am, by Nature, time, and truth, 

That pride can envy pomp, and hate it too ? 

Yes ; but the ideal of the fair and true 

Lives here in marble, by creative mind 

Made saored to the glory of mankind ; 

And if ideal beanty cannot woo 

Thy Steps to enter Tasters proud temple — Go ! 

Yet, wherefoffe ? Wentworth^s princely halls can 

sfaew, 
'Eky Vandyke limned, the form of one who knew 
How best to strike a tyrant^s basest blow. 
Behold him ! nor to curse hb crimes be slow— 
Behold feU Strafford I man*s and freedom's foa t 



PORTRAIT AT WENTWORTH. 

Was he then human ? Tools of Tyrants I could 
This &ce be Strafford's? Stafford's! who his 

hands 
Wrung in Hibemia^s hair, and, drunk with blood, 
Caird murder wisdom ! Brutal as his bands. 
He startrd hell with crime. His savage mood 
Nor pity soothM, nor reason^s might could bow. 
But Hampden dar*d withstand him, Pym withstood; 
And men were found who laid his master low, 
And sent the servant — whither tyrants go. 
And, lo, at length, stränge pangs his heart haYeav?nI 
There is a touch of feeling on his brow, 
'^ For pledges left him by a saint in heaT^** 
No more than this, could royal Charles altow ? 
Put not your trost in prinoea!" Wl^ didst 

thou? 
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BUST AND PORTRAIT AT WENTWORTH. 

This bust, which beautifully doth relate 
What heav'n^s beloy*d are bom to do andbe ; 
These lines, these hues, which long shall reaoTate 
Thy gentleness, thy truth, thy purityi . 
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Are aU, FitswiHiAin f that remain of thee. 
The atewwd of the trampled poor ib gone ! 
The prinoeof oharity hath bow*d to late ! 
The godlike friend <k him that wanteth one, 
Finds good deeds done on earth his best estate. 
How long for thee Gk>d bade his angel wait ! 
O rererend brow ! thou conquereat £nyy*8 frown, 
And deady haif-humanizesi Faetion*8 hate ; 
As when a poet of time-tried renown 
Gasts o*er Üie worid he left the light of suns gone 
down« 



THRYBEBG. 



Scenes of mv thonghtless youth ! here are ye all ; 
Dalton ! and Dalton school ! and Dalton Deign ! 
But chang'd ye are ! or I am. Mean and small 
Te seem, and hmnbled. Sank into the piain, 
The hill is dwarfd with age. Its coronal 
The glen hath lost, its femy plomes, and, more 
Than these, its freedom ! Thryberg*a Terdaot wall 
Is here, and here the oak I knew of yore ; 
Bnt who, to me, their grandeur can restore ? 
My heart hath made them bankrupt. Where 

they stood 
Stand Wentworth*s halls ; bnt not, as heretofore, 
Portaird fbr gods. O &r-known Silverwood ! 
O caTem*d RitTensfield ! Don, iSowing o*er 
A nanower bed, bathes now a tamer äore. 



PEOSPECT FROM THRYBEBG. 

Thou only, Wincobank, reign^st nndespoiled, 
King of the Valley of my yonth and prime, 
Through which tne river, like a snake nncoilM, 
Wanders, though tamM, a match for conquering 

tirae. 
Behind thee monntains, solemn and sublime, 
Take from the stooping skies their purply gold ; 
And oould I in that brightness steep my rhyroe, 
And steal yon glow of green and crimson, roIlM 
Far o'er the realms of evening^s westem clime, 
A tale of Nature's splendour should be told, 
Which Bjrron might tianscribe for Scott, and deem 
That earth, like heav^n, hath scenes which grow 

not old r 
O let me dip my pencil in thy beam, 
Thou setting sun 1 ere death cut short this fever*d 

dream. 



RETROSPECTION. 

World of my boyhood ! art thou what thou wast ? 
Seen through the melancholy mist of years, 
Thy woods a pale diminiah*d shadow cast 
0*er thoughts grown gray, and feelings dimm*d 

with tears. 
Our spirits, biggen*d by their griefa and fears, 
Sadden and dwindle, with their backward yiew, 
AU they behold. ChangM worldt thy &oe appears 
Poor as the toy that pleas*d when lifo was new ; 
And mouniful as th* inscription, trite and tms 
That lingen on our little sister^s grave. 
Rech Abbey! Canklow ! AldwaÄ! if I evave, 
ICow, a boy*B joy, firom some lone flower*s deep blne. 
Will your lovM flowers assnme a pensive hue ? 
Orsmile as onee they smil'd, still growing where 

they grew? 



ROCH ABBEY. 

Pale min I no— they come no more, the days 
When thought was like a bee within a rose, 
Happier and busier than the beam that plays 
On this thy stream. The stream sings, as it flow«, 
A song of Ti^eys, where the hawthom blows ; 
And Wanderings through a world of flowery ways, 
Even as of old ; but nerer will it bring 
Back to my heart my guileless love of praise.— 
The blossomy honn of life^s all-beauteous spring» 
When joy and hope were ever on the wing, 
Chasing the redstart for its flamy ^lare, 
The com-craik for its secret. Who can wring 
A healing baisam from the dregs of care, 
And tum to auburn curla the soul^s gray hair? 

Yet, Abbey ! pleased, I greet thee onoe acain ; 
Shake hands, old friend, for I in soul am M, 
But storms assaalt thy golden front in vain ; 
Unchang*d tiiouseem^st, though times arechangM 

and cold ; 
While to thy side I bring a man of paiD, 
With youthful cheeks in furrows deep and wide, 
Plough*d up by Fortune's Tolley*d hui and rain ; 
To troth a martyr, hated and belied ; 
Of freedom*s cause a <diampion true and tried. 
O take him to thy heart ! for Pemberton 
Loves thee and thine, b^ccnue your might hath 

died~ 
Beeaute thy friends are dead, Üiy glories gone — 
Bwcntse^ like him, thy batter*d walls abide 
A thousand wrongs, and smile at power and pride. 

O bid him welcome then I and let his eyes 
Look on thy beauty, until bUssful tears 
Flood the deep Channels, wom by agonies, 
Which leave a wreek more sad than Uiat of yeara. 
Yes ; let him see the eyening-purprd skies, 
Above thy glowing lake bend down to thee ; 
And the love-Ust^ning vesper-star arise, 
Slowly, o*er silent earth^s tranquillity ; 
And all thy mins weeping silently ; 
Then, be his weakness pitied and forgiy'n, 
If, when the moon illumes her deep blue sea, 
His soul oould wish to dream of thee in heav^n. 
And, with a friend his bosom'd mate to be, 
Wand«r through endless years, by silver'd arch 
and tree. 



Vati CfitrU 

TO ELIZABETH. 

" Write me a song for Betsy," said thy sire : 
Lady ! it is already written — here, 
On the charged brain, in tears, and gloom, and fire 
Read it when I am dust. Hy waning year 
Is shaking down its leayes. 1 soon shall be 
Safe, even from myself, where pain and fear 
Disturb not him who sleepeth. Then to thee 
The buried dead shall spcak, and thou shalt hear 
A Spiritus Yoiceless words. He shall appear 
To thee when awe is silence in thy sool — 
Yea, thou with him shalt go wiiheiBoe'er 
Hia feet haye been. The lifelets shall control 
The living : and, tho* worlds between us roll, 
Dwell with thee in my thoughts, or linger near. 
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Then, lady ! gaze with me o*er Whamcliffe lone ; 
Or stand, in thought, on Kinder*s crest sublime ; 
Or hear a prophef s voice, from Grina stone, 
Denonnce thy country's tyiants, in my rhyme. 
O fhat Peronnet Thompson^s mental might, 
Or thy stem Ivre, John Milton, were my own ; 
Or that my votce were mountain thunders, blown, 
As from a trumpet, in the dead of night ! 
Then would I do the poor of Britain right ; 
Thep should my seng, like Russia^s winter, freeze 
Abaddon*s host, guilt-petrified in flight ; 
And the ronsed spirit of Demosthenes, 
Strang as heaven^s flame from tempests ranged for 

fight, 
Fnlmine o^er darkened lands a storm of light 

'* My Yoice/* men say, '* is like a convent bell, 
Rnng by red lightnings at the midnight hour, 
While, crashing from the tempest-slmken tower^ 
Its moss-grown fragments mingle with the yell 
Of winds that howl o*er graves.** Bat if I swell 
The fire-toned thunder's hymn, I have no power 
To shake to-morrow*8 rain-drop from a flower, 
No wish to bring the deluge I foretelL 
Yet, while the bell of ages tolls in vain 
0*er buried tyrants, may I not be heard 
By tyrants liring, sinning, hated, fear*d ; 
And, like the midnight cannon*8 friendly roar, 
FlasVd through the portals of the wind and rain, 
Warn hanghty navies from a fatal shore ? 



CLOUDLESS STANAGE. 

Why, shower-loved Derwent ! have the rainbows 

leffc thee ? 
Mam-Tor ! Win-Hill ! a Single falcon sails 
Between ye ; but no airy music wails. 
Who, motmtains ! of your soft hues hath bereft ye. 
And storn the dewy freshness of your dales ? 
Dove-stone ! thy cold drip-drinking fountain falls ; 
Sun-darken'd shadows, motionless, are on ye ; 
Silenee to bis embrace of fire hath wen ye ; 
And light, as with a shroud of glory, veils 
The Peak and all his marvels. Slowly trails 
One streak of silver o^er the deop dark blue 
Its feathery stUlness, while of whispered tales 
The asb, where late his quivering shade he threw, 
Dreams o^er the thoughtful plant that hoards its 

drop of dew. 



NOON ON GREAT KINDER. 

When last I look*d on thee, thy brow was blaek 
With trouble, and beneath it flames flashed out ; 
Wkile on thine awful face the heav'ns flung back 
The red glare of thy lightnings, Kinderacout ! 
And all my brethren answered with a shout 
Their monarch's yoioe, that spake from sea to sea, 
9*er all their cataracts. But now the trout 
Sleeps in thy voiceless mnlets. Now the bee 
Alone is restless here : he sings to thee 
An ode of praise, where, reddening like the rose, 
Amid the hoof-marks of the thunder, glows 
The cloud-fed berry ; and the clouds, to me, 
(While blusheth wide around the purple flower,) 
Seem mute, in honour of thy noontide hour. 



Mountains ! ye awe and tire me. Fare ye well ! 

knd let the tempests love ye. But, below, 

The happy hom'^d-and-hearthM affections dwell« 

Amid yon floral sea, where daisies blow 

And children gather them, the village bell 

Saith that the young are married ; while the old 

Talk of glad yester&ys, or fondly teil 

Of buriä loTes. For joy is grief foretold ! 

And there young widows' hearts grow deadly cold. 

And the poor orphan's smie is faint and brief, 

When marriage ohimes are heard o*er grange and 

wold. 
Yet comfort there I seek, and joy in grief ; 
For man, by feelings streng as death controird, 
Gives heart for heart, and knows that hearts are 

never sold. 



TO THOMAS CROSSLEY. 

" Poetry," critics say, '* is dead or dying.** 

Is life then dead, or can religion die ? 

She whose broad pinions gawer strength by flying 

0*er new-made graves, or manleas halls, where 

sighs 
The wind of midnight to the clouded sky. 
And hurrying stars ! £*en as the skylark flies, 
Poetry lives, and still will soar, while flows 
A daughter^s tear because her mother dies ; 
While on a child's grave grass or daisy grows ; 
Or o*er his cofiBn*d son a father bows 
His locks of sndW. Yes, Bard of Ovenden, (<') 
Poetry lives ! for, lo ! with thee she goes 
Where leaps the streamlet down the breezy glen ; 
With me, where bod bids law-curs*d siaTes be 
men! 



A DREAM. 



I dreamM that, tir*d with travel, I retnmM 

To Blacklow*8 (^) summit, and stood there with God 

Alone, at midnight. Side by side we trod 

The heath ; and while around us rock^d and bum^d 

The mountains, like a mountain*d sea of flame, 

A gilded worm pronounc*d in scorn His name ! 

I, with my foot, the reptile would have spum'd, 

But could not We stood still as death ! That 

worm 
Then spnn slim films around th* Almiehty*s form, 
Bindin^ the hands that lift the seas, me feet 
That will tread out the stars ! and while, in mirth, 
It spake this curse, I heard my own heart beat : 
** With worse than barrenness I curse thee, Earth ! 
Henceforth, let every child be hopeless from his 

birth!" 

But Grod Said, '* No ! surely thou shalt not see 
Every child hopeless, because thou art vile ; 
For thou art thy own victim, watch*d by me, - 
And I sheath vengeance in a dreadful smile» 
But ere I bless thy cnrses for mankind. 
And make them curses infinite to thee, 
Thousands of thousands, foodless as the wind«— • 
Yea, tbousand, thousand, thousand men shall be ■ 
Care-hnnted to tfa« grave, by thine and thee. 
And thou mcnre crimes and criminals -rimlt mak<^ 
Than all earth*s moosters heretofore have made : 
Hell from beneath shall rise to bloss thee, Snake ! 
And Death, to sum his profits by thy trade, 
Coimt, through all ages past, their men and staten 
betray'd." 
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GOKISBOBOUaH CASTLE. 

In oiher days, time-darken*d Conisb^rough, 
Men thought of Hengist when tiiey spoke of thee ! 
My lUktiye river murmuTB near thee now, 
As tfaen it munnar^d, hasting to the sea, 
Thioogh hazel bowera, where memoryloves to be; 
fiut in these days, thy pilgrims whisper low 
The name of Scott, and jom with his thy name. 
Hirn, the Napoleon of Pamafisus, thou 
Hast Seen with Shakspeare equal deemM in fame; 
Nor may the Caesar of the Muses claim [past, 

His throne unsharM. Twice thirteen yean are 
Since hither, almost dead with care, I came, 
What tüne another Caesar fiercely cast [aghast 
0*er earth his stormy shade, which kiogs b«beld 

Through Rossian wastes that Caesar chased a cloud : 
(^alni was its aspect ; for it had the power 
To make his crowded host a lifeless crowd. 
He being conqaer*d in that fated hour, 
Which gave his queen destruction for a dower. 
Slow was its motion, and few accents loud 
Broke from its chamberM thunder as it fled ; 
But, when it 8topp*d and spake, the conqneror 

bow'd, 
Lower than TanqnishM kings, bis lanrePd head« 
l'hey, waking from the vUeness of their dread, 
Gaz^d on the self-crown^d wretch, in mean surprise ; 
Then, with the vulgär dust, whidi he had spread 
Around the consuPs chair, bedimmM his eyes, 
And bade him die, as baffled baseness dies. 

Yet better was it, that the Fool of Force 
Triumph*d by force, and feil by force subdued, 
Than that the ancient thrones of foot and horse 
Had quelled, at once, the nproused multitude, 
Whom giant wrongs with Titan might embued. 
Well fought the people under Terror's wing ; 
And banded monarchs trembled, fled, and sued ; 
For Terror reign*dy Gaules omnipresent king ! 
And homedf on tyrants* hearths the storm they 

brewed ! 
They serve us still, with strife ! still, still renew'd; 
The fight of fate accelerates their doom ; 
Themselves they mar, by battle, fraud, and feud ; 
And in large letters, of mixed flame and gloom, 
Write, '' The Repubhc ! cometh, and will come.** 

Come the Bepublio then ! Or come the will 
Of one wise despot ! Let the Nation rule, 
Or be mied well !(«) But we will not be still 
Of fifty thousand kingling-wolves the prey : 
O Britain, sweep them from thy hearth away ! 
What I shall they reign alone, like the simoom, 
Kings of the dead ? Not so 1 we teil, and pay ; 
And ere we perish palled beneath their gloom — 
Ere Mockery, throned o^er London^s ashes, say, 
'* Behold a manless land ! a nation^s tomb !'* [doom ; 
The^ heavens shall cry, Ha^ ha ! and shout their 
Their names shall be a byword of dismay ; 
Chaff for the whirlwind i^iall their pomp become ; 
Their homes be graves, and dust for ruin they. 
Come the Bepublic then t but not the strife 
Of want-struck millions for immediate bread I 
" The kbour of the poor man is his life," 
And on our lives shall palaced fraud be fed ? [said ; 
" They who roh him, strike me I" the Lord hath 
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